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Best’s stock index 
A Participating 
Stock Company 


—Multiple Lines 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


FIRE and CASUALTY dis fii ns 


a mee 
30 Fire 
& Cas. a. 


Established 1922 Fi ate 207.1 


220.7 214.0 
226.8 224.4 


237.2 231.8 

243.3 232.0 

1 LO wad 260.0 245.2 
Si Al 


257.2 236.9 
September 30 ... 258.! 256.6 
October 3! 240.2 251.6 
November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 
December 3! .... 284.0 285.7 

WOME OFFICE 


re hiweeas ert tie The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock 
etasana ighting ths way- and cuarewan indexes of 50 inde rial we caiveaé a and 20 public utility stocks comb a 
curry The 90 stocks and fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 











building cost index 








The Dinkler Plaza 


DINKLER HOTELS rosea e bere owen erent eee ee 


Avg. July Avg. July 
1939 §=61955 f 1939 §=1955 
Where Insurance company officials and agents Boston 210 608 itteneanalls 202 «#578 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! ae wae 219 = Kenhen City 209 570 
uffalo 205 +. Louis 208 
i e H Baltimore 198 609 Atlanta 186 
cnehien- ie | cee ae en 2 
« ittsburg ew Orleans 
, ing i e ot er y seo mr 209 7 oe a 
n Montgom * H * evelan 206 eattle 196 
4 ery e Dinkler Jefferson Davis Chicago 205 569 San Francisco 183 
in New Orleans ° The St. Charles oa 206 3=s «463 Los Angeles 167 
etroit 208 649 _ 
in Nashville 2 The Andrew Jackson Milwaukee 209 630 National Average 200 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 


clude building fixture items such as =o heati: lighting, sprinkler 
CARLING DINKLER, Pres. system, etc. It is based on average fone under norma may conditions with no 


| 
| 


CARLING DINKLER, R., VP. & Gen. Mgr. allowance for overtime, premiums on matérials, or special conditions. It is 


the composite of four types of buildings, frame pag concrete and steel— 
a | and therefore should be used only as a trend as it” is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Bid Price 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1955 Range Aug. 3i, 


Fire and Casualty Companies 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company (a) . 
n Equitable Assurance Company 
n Home Assurance Company 
can Insurance Company 
American Re-insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Compa: 
Bankers & Shippers Sameees 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
ere Group Associates 
mployers Reinsurance Company (b) 
Federal Insurance Compan 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. .................0505 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Roisart 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com — (b) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company o' North Americ 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York (e) 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
Maryland Casualty Company .. Pe! 
Massachusetts Bonding & insurance Co 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company (c) ... 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern [nsurance Company 
North River Insurance er, eo 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company . 
Ohio Casualty Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company (f) . 
Pacific Indemnity Company (c) .... 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine fee. "Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Securitv Insurance Company of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company (f) 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Lite Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company .. 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life ie. Bompene 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. . suka bad 
Monumental Life Insurance Company (d) i taal ot dies 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company (g) 

Travelers Insurance Company (h) 

U. S. Life Insurance Company , 

West Coast Life Insurance Company ...... 


FOOTNOTES: 


) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

) Adiusted for 33'4% stock dividend. 

) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

) Adiusted for 50% stock dividend. 

) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 

a) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 

h) Adjusted for 20 for | split and B% stock dividend. 


a 
b 
¢c 
d 
a 
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For a stable market 
in Reinsurance 








As America’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the Insurance Company of 
North America operates to provide a stable 
market for the needs of its clients. 


The strength of this philosophy is best dem- 
onstrated at times such as the present. Its 
practical application makes a continuing re- 
lationship in Reinsurance most advantageous 
to you. 

We cordially invite you to discuss your 
Reinsurance problems with our Reinsurance 
Department. Write or telephone us. Or, if 
you use the services of a Reinsurance Broker, 
ask him to discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
® 


Protect what you have© 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 











ane your Insurance FRlicies’? 


There’s never been an insurance policy yet 
that could answer the telephone... or write 
letters... help with claims, watch renewal 
dates or recommend other insurance policies. 
Yet all these things and more have to be 
done by your local agent to give you proper 
and thorough protection at the proper price. 


That’s where “The Man With The Plan” 
comes in. He’s The Employers’ agent in your 
neighborhood. He keeps your insurance pro- 
gram up to date . . . eliminates coverage when 
you no longer need it, recommends addi- 


tional coverage as new needs arise. He han- 
dles all the details when you have to make 
a claim and helps to speed it to a conclu- 
sion. It’s his brains and experience that make 
your insurance policy more than just a docu- 
ment — because he provides the action that 
makes your protection pay off. 


You'll find it pays to do business with 
“The Man With The Plan.” He’s an expert 
in making life easier and less complicated 


for you. Look for his sign or write us for 
his name. 


rue Employers Group 


INSURANCE @) COMPANIES 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTO 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. - 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 


~q 
oO = 
SR 
S' Group iss" 


ON HIS WAY TO SERVE YOU — 
Your nearby Employers’ Group agent 
— The Man With The Plan” — dis- 
plays this sign. It is the symbol of the 
most expertand helpful insurance ser- 
vice you can find. Call him in — for 
Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, 
as well as Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 


This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post, September 3 
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OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

How to Improve Office Forms (Guy Fergason) 
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Booklets 

Electronics (A. C. Vanselow) 
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Is the Sun in Your Eyes? (W. J. Hynes) 

The Partnership Sale (Ernest E. Intlehouse) 
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company developments 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted, 
and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 
pean -awtes Ing, Cig ING. osc vdnn canameas cae Anniston, Ala. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co.......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Maritime Ins. Co., 
DELAWARE Admitted 
American Re-Insurance Co................New York, N. Y. 
FLORIDA Examined 
Southern Indemnity Co. ..Miami, Fla. 
GEORGIA Ad mitte do 
Minnehoma Insurance Co...... Tulsa, Okla. 
State Fire and Casualty Co...........cccccecess Miami, Fla. 
HAWAII Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co..... New York, N. Y. 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co Allentown, Pa. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Republic Casualty Insurance Co... 
INDIANA Admitted 
C ventral Security Mutual Insurance Co 
Cincinnati Insurance Co 
Ohio poeueny Insurance Co.. 
KANS Licensed 
Midlz om Empire Insurance Co., Inc........../ Atchison, Kan. 
Admitted 
Balboa Insurance Co. ........ oe 
Foremost Insurance Co. ......... 
Motor Vehicle Casualty Co........ 
National Union Indemnity 


Licensed 


Liverpool, Eng. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

Oars ii. tees Pittsburgh, Pa 


Preferred Insurance Co. ...........+0 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Examined 
Cimarron Casualty Co., Inc...... 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Inc... .. 
MAINE Admitted 
American Reserve Insurance Co........... New York, N. Y. 
Indem. Marine Assur. Co., Ltd., (U.S. Br.) New York, Si 
Northern Security Ins. Co., Inc Montpelier, Vt. 
Union Ins. Soc. of Canton, Ltd. (U. S. Br.) .New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Citizens Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
Edgecomb Mutual Fire Ins. Co.. 


Cimarron, Kan. 


, Enea Edgecomb, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS Licensed 
ge > ee eer, Andover, 
Admitted 


Mass. 
Resolute Insurance Co Providence, R. I. 
Examine d 
Industrial Mutual Insurance Co 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Birmingham Fire Insurance ( 
MINNESOTA A dmitted 
Central Standard Indemnity Co 


Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tey ee Chicag« , Ill. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


pre sident 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


Cimarron, Kan. 


Bristol, Me. 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
American Health Insurance Corp 
Farmers and Merchants Insurance Co 
Southern Insurance Co 

MISSOURI Incorporated 
Missouri Union Casualty Co 

Admitted 
American Mercury Insurance Co 

NEBRASKA Admitted 
Town Mutual Dwelling Ins. Co 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Limited 

NEVADA Admitted 
Argonaut Underwriters Ins. Co 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Northern pled et, Gs TR ioc Sie HEE Montpelier, Vt. 

NEW JERS Admitted 
Public National Bam. GG. hea oss ak has ea ekne Miami, Fla. 

NEW YORK Admitted 
Consolidated American Ins. Co. ............ Columbia, S. C. 

Merged 
Clifton Park and Halfmoon Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. 
Rexford, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Dallas, Texas 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Hong Kong 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Y 
Examined 
Farmers Fire Insurance Assn. ........ East Durham, ¢ 2 
Fulton & Montgomery Co. Farmers Mutual 
Fire Ins. Assn., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Kortright Co-op. Fire Ins. Co. .......... Bloomville, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co. ........ New York, N. Y 
New York F. & M. gy rag Inc. .... New York, N. Y 
Pittstown Co-op. Fire Ins. Co. ........ Schaghticoke, N. Y 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
General Casualty Co. of America 
OHIO Admittel 
Central Standard Indemnity Co. .............. Chicago, IIl. 
Reserve Ins. Co. Chicago, III. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Maritime Ins. Co., 


Seattle, Wash. 


Admitted 
ine cela Aeneas Liverpool, England 
Suspended 
Fairview Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of York Co. ..Harrisburg Pa. 
Examined 
Butler County Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Butler, Pa. 
Clearfield County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Educators Mutual Ins. Co. Lancaster, Pa. 
Elk County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Ridgeway, 
Freehold Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. ............ Pittsfield, Pa. 
Potter County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Coudersport, 
Scandia Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Lanse, 
Tioga County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Millerton, 
Washington Mutual Fire and Storm Ins. Co. 
Falls Creek, Pa. 
SEeee Greenville, Pa. 


Ltd. 


West Salem Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

United Benefit Fire Ins. Co. .............2.00: Omaha, Neb. 
SCUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

American Marine and General Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y. 
TENNESSEE Licensed 

Casualty Ins. Co. of Tennessee 
TEXAS Admitted 

Cornbelt Ins. Co. 
UTAH 

Harbor Ins. Co. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Insurance Company of St. Louis St. Louis, Mo. 

Merchants: Fire Ins. Co. .....05s 02. cdepencee Denver, Colo. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Argonaut Underwriters Ins. Co. ........ San Francisco, Cal. 

Merged 

Ratiier National Tee: Cos osc viscosa cdee es Seattle, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

ee ee a © eae eee Washington, D. C. 

American Mercury Ins. Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 

General Casualty Co. of America Seattle, Wash. 

Government Employees Ins. Co. ........ Washington, D. C 

Preferred Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ New Berlin, N. Y. 

Safeco ins. Co. of America ...6i.i 3. ockiecs Seattle, Wash. 

eee. FING 106) CO. aie Foo SPAN Bs uke ee Trenton, N. J. 
WYOMING Admitted 

Government Emplovees Ins. Co. ........ Washington, D. C. 

Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 

Pama Ceanilty Ca. i sods ccs cee. etek sees Reading, Pa. 
ONTARIO Admitted 

Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. .........seeeeeees Hong Kong 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





20 
20-21 
20-23 
22-23 
22-23 
25-27 
25-29 
26-27 
26-27 
26-28 
28-30 


conventions ahead 


SEPTEMBER 


Minnesota Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Kahler, 
Rochester. 

New Jersey Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

Louisiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park. 

Montana Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 

New England Conference of Ins. Women, annual, May- 
flower Hotel, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

Indiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

Ins. Federation of North Dakota, annual, Grand Forks. 
Washington Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Leopold and 
Bellingham Hotels, Bellingham. 

Minnesota Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

New Hampshire Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth. 

Workshop on Cost Reduction and Control, Ass'n of Casualty 
& Surety Cos., annual, Statler Hotel, New York, New York. 
South Carolina Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Columbia 
Hotel, Columbia. 

Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, annual, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Oklahoma Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

Kentucky Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville. 

International Ass'n of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 
missions, annual, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

New England Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts. 

South Dakota Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Cataract 
Hotel, Sioux Falls. 

Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 
Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters, 
annual, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


29-Oct. | Nevada Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Sahara Hotel, 


21-22 


Las Vegas. 


OCTOBER 


National Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Agents, annual, The 

Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

National Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Executives, The Green- 

brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

National Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Statler and Bilt- 

more Hotels, Los Angeles, California. 

California Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Biltmore and Statler 

Hotels, Los Angeles. 

Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Jefferson Hotel, St. 

Louis, Missouri. 

National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos., annual, Jefferson Hotel, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

American Mutual Alliance Advertising Sales Conference, 

Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Cos., Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

Maryland Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Fort Cumberland 

Hotel, Cumberland. 

Rhode Island Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Sheraton-Balti- 

more Hotel, Providence. 

National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Netherland 

Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Western Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Greenbrier Hotel, 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Schroeder, 

Milwaukee. 

National Safety Congress and Exposition, annual, Conrad 

Hilton Hotel, Morrison Hotel, Congress Hotel and La Salle 

Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ins. Accountants Ass'n of San Francisco, annual, Sheraton- 

Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Western Loss Ass'n, annual, Engineers Club, Chicago, Illinois. 

pie or Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, La Fonda Hotel, 
nta Fe. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 














AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 





“SERVICE” 


—that sums up my idea of salesmanship 





by H. K. DENT 


‘Having the goods; being enthusiastic about them; telling 
\ your story to the prospect sincerely and in the fewest pos- 
H. K. DENT ” sible words; feeling deep down inside that you are render- 
ing him a service rather than being interested only in 

getting his money. If you can feel that way about it 

you can’t help getting the business and you won’t 


find much competition.” 


GENERAL helps you SELL through SERVICE 


One major reason why GENERAL OF AMERICA 

agents are so successful is that they have genuinely 

GOOD insurance service to offer their clients! They can 

be sincerely enthusiastic. Strongest possible capital stock 
indemnity; unequalled claims service; broad-form policies that 
favor insureds... plus important savings through selective 
underwriting. GENERAL insurance makes good sense to good 
insureds; it’s more quickly sold—and stays sold! 


GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFAMERICA 


Srvision Oreicess HOME OFFICE: Seattle 5, Washington 
EASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 
CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
SOUTHERN: 1401 Peachtree Bidg., Atlante 5, Ga 
CALIFORNIA: 5525 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36 
CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2, 8. C. 
NORTHWEST: General sere Bidg., Seattle 5, Wn, H.K. DENT W.L. CAMPBELL 
SOUTHWEST: 1801 Davis Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas Chairman of the board President 





eee Each year we review the oper- 
ating records of the first six months 
of a representative group of fire and 
casualty companies to determine the 
general trends of the industry. Pre- 
mium volume, which had levelled off 
in 1954, showed a nice gain in the 
first half of 1955 and the compa- 
nies as a group showed continued 
favorable underwriting and invest- 
ment results. Semi-Annual Experi- 
ence on page 14 shows the aggregate 
results of companies writing nearly 
50% of all business underwritten in 
the fire and casualty field. 


eee Four fundamentals may be 
listed for the success of any busi- 
ness; a need for its product, suf- 
ficient operating capital, an aware- 
ness of costs and a sound policy of 
credit extension. On page 18 a com- 
pany executive evaluates the insur- 
ance business in terms of these four 
fundamentals. His interesting con- 
clusions and recommendations are 
summed up in the article Getting 
Back to Fundamentals. 


e°° Bonds have become a general 
rather than an exceptional require- 
ment in construction and other fields 
throughout the world. There is an 
expanding need for construction 
projects in many countries which is 
attracting additional numbers of 
American builders who are seeking 
opportunities for profit outside of 
this country. The Jnternational 
Bonding Facilities available to a 
producer are described in the article 
on page 21. 


ee°¢ An individual who sustains in- 
jury to his person or damage to his 
property will, if he is claim con- 
scious, look to someone, it matters 
little who, to pay for the injury or 
damage. He is also likely to exag- 
gerate and inflate the loss sustained 
beyond all reasonable limits. Such 
Claim Consciousness, according to 
our authors on page 25, is a neurotic 
symptom and to be understood must 
be recognized as such. An examina- 
tion of such a personality and the 
allies which it finds in other fields is 
made and the ultimate solution 
pointed out in the article. 


eee A long series of events, famil- 
iar to most persons in the industry, 
has indicated a steady trend toward 
the assertion of Federal jurisdiction 
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over insurance. These have been of 
concern to many thinking men who 
are convinced that the public inter- 
est is better served by the system of 
state control which has been built 
up over a considerable number of 
years. These men will find encour- 
agement in two recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court. The decisions 
and their backgrounds are discussed 
in the article, Preserving State Reg- 
ulation, on page 29. 


eee One of the prime responsi- 
bilities of top management is the 
procuring, training and integrating 
of a new crop of management candi- 
dates, capable of meeting the chal- 
lenge of an ever increasingly com- 
plex business world. There must 
be both a willingness to pass along 
acquired experience so that others 
may benefit and a willingness to 
profit by the experience of others. 
A discussion and analysis of this 
vital problem facing Tomorrow’s 
Management will be found on page 


33. 


eee While public relations is right- 
fully headed up by men experi- 
enced in that field, yet it is the 
responsibility of every person con- 
nected with the insurance business. 
It has many facets including such 
seemingly small actions as the man- 
ner in which a telephone is answered 
or the tone of the correspondence 
emanating from an office. If you do 
not recognize the many actions 
which add up to the general public’s 
opinion of the insurance industry 
you may be surprised at some in the 
partial list included in the article on 
page 38. It is called, Js The Sun in 
Your Eyes? 


alitevz’ commer 


ee? With the development of high 
speed trouble-free superhighways it 
was hoped there would be a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of 
automobile accidents. The roads 
were designed to eliminate nearly 
every type of hazard and reduce the 
responsibility of the driver to a mini- 
mum. However, there occurred a 
series of seemingly inexplicable ac- 
cidents. On clear days with dry 
roads and good visibility, automo- 
biles were driven off the pavement, 
into the rear of slower moving vehi- 
cles or into bridge abutments. In 
many cases these accidents were the 
result of Highway Hypnosis. This 
latest peril of the road is described 
in the article on page 111. 


eee Indications are that an increas- 
ing number of agents are thinking 
seriously of the continuation of their 
agency after their death or retire- 
ment. The Future of Your Agency 
can be like that of Mr. Defer or it 
can be like that of Mr. Forecite, the 
protagonists of the two case his- 
tories outlined in the article on page 


117. 


eee There is a great temptation for 
a salesman to neglect to call on a 
prospect because the exterior ap- 
pearance of his plant or office seems 
to indicate that he would not be a 
likely sale. Or to delay answering an 
inquiry which is not typed on attrac- 
tive stationery. Yet it is easy to 
arrive at the wrong conclusion if you 
depend too much upon surface fac- 
tors. You Can’t Always Tell how 
good a prospect a man is until you 
root deeply for all the facts. See 
page 124. 








RATE REVISIONS 


THE REVISED MANUAL RULES and 
rates for burglary coverages and a 
new standard provisions storekeep- 
ers burglary and robbery policy 
form, filed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau to be 
effective June 1 in most states, have 
now been filed in the remaining 
states. They became effective Au- 
gust 3 in Louisiana, New Jersey and 
New York and, as regards the 
National Bureau, on September 1 in 
Hawaii and will become effective 
October 1 in Texas. 

The average effect of the rate 
changes in all states and territories 
for members and subscribers of the 
N.B.C.U. is: mercantile open stock, 
—1%; mercantile safe, +3%; in- 
terior robbery, —4%; money and 
securities broad form—loss within 
premises, +6%; storekeepers bur- 
glary and robbery, +5% and office 
burglary and robbery, —20%. 

The average countrywide effect 
of the rate changes for members and 
subscribers of the M.I.R.B. is esti- 
mated as follows: mercantile open 
stock, —1% ; mercantile safe, +3% ; 
interior robbery, —4% ; money and 
securities broad form—loss within 
premises, +6%; storekeepers bur- 
glary and robbery, +5% and office 
burglary and robbery, —20%. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTIONS 


RATES ON CERTAIN SPRINKLERED 
risk classifications have been reduced 
40% by the Washington (State) 
Surveying and Rating Bureau re- 
troactive to May 2. The 20% re- 
duction which the Bureau filed effec- 
tive May 2 has been rescinded. 


BLANKET BONDS 


A BILL PASSED BY CONGRESs before 
its adjournment provides for blanket 
and position schedule bonds for all 
Federal employees including the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of the government, except 
those in the District of Columbia. 
Premiums will be paid by the gov- 
ernment. Previously the employees 
were individually bonded and were 
required to pay the premiums. 


FOREST COVERAGE 


A NEW RATING SCHEDULE for fire 
insurance on stafding timber, filed 
by the North Carolina Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau, has been ap- 
proved in that state. The form which 
covers loss from fire or lightring 
has a minimum deductible of $150 
or 2% of the loss, whichever is 
greater, with larger deductibles op- 
tional. 


THREE MORE FTC 
COMPLAINTS 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST the accident 
and health insurance advertising of 
three more companies have been 
made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bringing the total of such 
citations to 31. The three latest de- 
fendants are Inter-Ocean Insur- 
ance Company, Cincinnati; Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company, 
Evanston and Craftsman Insurance 
Company, Boston. As with earlier 
complaints, the three latest com- 
plaints are part of the formal pro- 
cedure of the Commission and not 
a definite finding or ruling concern- 
ing the advertising. 


NEW RATING MANAGER 


S. GAGE LEWIs has been named gen- 
eral manager of The Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization of New Jersey 
to succeed Leon A. Watson who 
retired effective June 30 but will 
continue as secretary and treasurer 
for another year. 


AUTOMOBILE PHYSICAL 
DAMAGE RATES 


THE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Under- 
writers Association has continued its 
program of filing reduced automobile 
physical damage rates throughout 
its territory. New rates and rules 
filed by the Association became 
effective July 20th in Indiana, 
August 3rd in Michigan and Minne- 
sota, August 8th in South Carolina, 
August 15th in Missouri and Ohio 
and August 22nd in Alabama and 
Massachusetts. The changes affected 
only private passenger automobiles 
in Ohio but both private passenger 
and commercial vehicles in the other 
states. 

The reduced rates are estimated 
to represent an annual saving to 
policyholders as follows: In Indiana 
$3,032,000, in Michigan $4,181,000, 
in Minnesota $1,440,000, in South 
Carolina $2,330,000, in Missouri 
$3,000,000, in Ohio $5,600,000, in 
Alabama $1,890,000 and in Massa- 
chusetts $926,000. 

A public hearing was held August 
31 by the insurance department of 
North Carolina on automobile physi- 
cal damage rate filings made by the 
North Carolina Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau. The new rates are about 
15% lower and would result in 
an estimated annual reduction of 
$5,000,000. 
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SELL THE AMERICAN FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN! 


Too many agents sell individual, isolated policies 
which give inadequate protection. Thus, they limit 
their own incomes. A professional agent, however, 
sells his client a “whole umbrella” of protection— 
covers all of his client’s important risks with a 


complete plan. Result? That agent’s income knows 


no bounds. 


The pictorial aids and show-how charts in The 
American Family Protection Plan booklet make 
your story crystal-clear to a client — show him 


where his risks are—spotlight the “holes” in his 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. + BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


present coverage. With this simplified presentation 
your prospect is brought logically, with no valid 
objections, to an early, first-interview close . . . and 
an American Family Protection Plan tailored to his 


needs as well as to his budget. 


Want free information 
on The American Family 
Protection Plan? 

Simply mail 


the coupon below. 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 


Public Relations Dept. B-9 


Send me free details on The American Family Protection Plan 
—a valuable aid to increased sales volume. 


Name 





Company 


Address___ 





City. 
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stock companies 


REPRESENTATIVE GROUP of one hundred and 
Sans stock and fire casualty insurance companies, 
writing nearly 50% of all business underwritten in 
this field, show continued favorable underwriting and 
investment results for the first half of the year. Pre- 
mium volume, which had levelled off in 1954, showed a 
gain of over 6% in the first half of 1955, based solidly 
on the high level of over-all business activity. The 
factors of inflation and rising rate levels, which were 
such important elements in boosting annual writings 
from $2 billion to $7 billion in the ten year period end- 
ing with 1953, were totally absent. Except for higher 
extended cover rates in some territories, the general 
trend in rates is downward. In fact, substantial reduc- 
tions have been made in some of the fire classifications 
and in automobile physical damage rates, based on the 
past profitable underwriting record. 

Multiple line operation and the pooling of fire and 
casualty business within company groups makes the 
spotting of underwriting trends increasingly difficult. 
However, in the first half of 1955, any underlying 
trends were particularly elusive and operating results 
of individual carriers often contradictory. Changes in 
premium volume or in underwriting experience fol- 
lowed no set pattern. Companies with a preponderance 
of fire business did not show any greater similarity of 
results than those heavily engaged in casualty lines. 


Loss and Expense Ratios 


The over-all loss ratio (losses and loss adjustment 
expenses incurred to earned premiums) increased 3.7 
points above the ratio reported for the first half of 1954 
but was more than half a point lower than the loss ratio 
for the year 1954. The expense ratio (expenses in- 
curred to premiums written) remained the same as for 
the full year 1954 which was also the same as for the 
first half of 1954. The net result, a combined loss and 
expense ratio of 92.3% (55.4% and 36.9%) is most 
satisfactory. Except for the first half of 1954, this is 
the lowest reported since fabulous 1949. 


lt 


Averages Need Evaluation 


However, in looking at average or industry figures it 
must be remembered that they include specialty car- 
riers whose experience tends to run better than that of 
the companies doing general lines of business. Some of 
the specialty carriers enjoy lower than average loss 
ratios while others, such as some of the companies con- 
trolled by finance interests, operate at a very low ex- 
pense ratio. The normal full fledged standard rate fire, 
casualty or multiple line company will average some- 
what above the current over-all combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio reported by this group of 160 companies 
for the first half of 1955. 


Investment Results 


Investment accounts reflected a gain of nearly 9% 
in net investment income and an unrealized appreciation 
in market value of securities nearly as large as in the 
first half of 1954. The combination of good underwrit- 
ing profits and substantial investment gains were re- 
flected in a surplus position nearly 10% greater than at 
year end and 25% higher than at June 30, 1954. 

The continued excellent operating earnings in the fire 
and casualty field have been reflected in rising market 
quotations for insurance stocks. At the end of June, 
1953, our index of fire and casualty stocks stood at 182. 
It reached 243 at the end of June, a year ago, and stood 
at 312 at the end of June this year. Standard & Poor’s 
daily index of 90 stocks stood at 192, then 232 and 326 
at the same dates (both were at 100 in June 1944). 


Individual Figures Available 


Individual figures for the companies as of June 30, 
1954, December 31, 1954 and June 30, 1955 appeared 
in the August 15, August 22 and August 29 issues of 
Best’s Weekly News Digest. A limited number of these 
Digests are available to those interested in the individual 
figures. 
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160 STOCK FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANIES (all figures in thousands) 
6/30/54 12/31/54 6/30/55 
Total Admitted Assets $7,251,587 $7,871,264 $8,212,413 
Policyholders’ Surplus.... 2,954,577 3,373,982 3,682,291 
Conditional Surplus Funds. 57, 265 72,822 77,205 
Case Loss Reserves 1,491,897 1,619,471 1,610,507 
Unearned Premiums 2,432,868 2,406,210 2,558,703 
Net Premiums Written 1,787,989 3,491,066 1,896,960 
Net Premiums Earned 1,699,404 3,429,719 1,744,476 
Loss Ratio** 51.7 56.0 55.4 
Expense Ratio/# 36.9 36.9 36.9 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio 88.6 92.9 92.3 
Underwriting Profit 163,019 219, 229 77,645 
Net Investment Income 86, 766 183, 549 94,385 
Other Investment Gains.... 288 , 498 684,898 259 ,059 
Federal Taxes Incurred.... 96,769 145,781 62,424 
Dividends Declared / 61,856 131,.181 60 , 207 


** Losses and loss adj, expenses incurred to premiums earned, 
#74 Expenses incurred to premiums written, 
# Tostockholders, policyholders and remittances tohome of fice, 
* Before federal income taxes since 1942, 
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Reciprocal Underwriting By Lines 


HE SEVENTY FIRE AND CASUALTY RECIPROCAL or 
gf Rw tesa exchanges operating in the United 
States in 1954 wrote net premiums of $327 million, up 
2% ior the year. Ten years ago premium volume in the 
reciprocal field was under $70 million. Assets at the end 
of 1954 totaled $475 million and policyholders’ surplus 
was $191 million. 

Fifty-seven of the reciprocals (writing over $315 
million) reported complete operating figures which 
made possible the compilation of underwriting experi- 


Class No. # 
ot ot 
Business 
Fire 
Ext. Coverage 
Allied Fire 
Inland Marine 
Ocean Marine 
Acc. & Health 
Geous A. ik Hs ...... 
Work. Comp. ......... 
BRGNE, BADD oc kc tipecces 
PE CE Baths ok ers 
wee. 2 
Fire, Theft 
Collision 
Misc. Prop. Dam. ..... 
Fidelity 


* 
Premiums 
Earned 


GSH ARA€ 


Nwh eH ONRNCOS 


” 


Ny Ww A S Uno ¢ 
OMS 


NSs 


Livestock 
Mem. Fees 


> 
.. 


426 
$317,371 


# To premiums earned. 


46.6 


és 


* Last 000 omitted. 


—— 


+ To premiums written. 


ence by lines. Largest single line was auto liability with 
premiums of $85 million written by twenty-six carriers, 
followed by auto collision with $81 million divided 
among thirty-five writers. With auto property damage 
amounting to $55 million, and auto fire and theft $32 
million, all auto lines totaled about $253 million. Work- 
men’s compensation premiums of $30 million were 
written by eleven carriers, while twenty-nine wrote $20 
million of straight fire business. The summary table of 
experience by lines follows : 
# T t t 
Comm. Other Gen. 
Inc’d Acq. J 
18.8 4.1 


23.0 
~2.8 
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+e 


*Under- 
writing 
PorL 
$ 5,197 
-191 
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3.4 4.5 $52,807 


** Does not include Federal income tax. 
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whereby you 


Our companies are all rated A or A-Plus and in 
combination are licensed in all 48 states. Com- 
plete coverage for individuals, finance factors, 
and dealers, including Vendors Single 

Interest (Skip Insurance) and Credit Life 
Accident and Health are available. Catastrophe 
reinsurance automatically provided 

without additional cost. 


Here’s 
we 


2. 
3. 
4. 
n Auto, Mobile Home physical damage and 


Credit life Accident and Health. 


write today for 
complete details on 
“DAYPLAN".... 


YOU pay us on a monthly basis. 


We remit to you quarterly. 


ir co 
peo premiums for that quarter. 


a3 


Company! — under “Dayplan” the agent earns 


up to 85%, but is relieved of the necessity of providing a capital struc 


ture for such a company 


Careful underwriting merits a share in the extra profits 
it produces and you should cash in on it. We have a plan 


can earn up to 85% of the premium dollar 


simply by maintaining a good loss record. 


how the “DAYPLAN” works! 


YOU write your own policies. 
YOU adjust your own claims (if you so 


desire and in states where legal). 


advance 20% if needed). 


(Your local bank will r loss expenses to your 


mmission is determined by the ratio of you 


EARLE W. Day . Co. 
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INLAND MARINE 


... giant money-maker 


Although a comparative infant in the industry and a virtual “step child” with 
most producers, INLAND MARINE premium volume balloons skyward year 
after year... it’s the giant money-maker of all insurance lines. 

Our newest PRODUCTION FOR PROFIT kit shows you all the technical 
points and sales ideas necessary to make INLAND MARINE coverages your 
favorite money-maker and one of your most reliable means of bettering your 
service to clients. 

More and more producers in offices just like yours are discovering that INLAND 
MARINE is not only easy to understand and to se!l but opens a whole new 
prospect field. 

Send the coupon for a free copy of this new INLAND MARINE kit. Then 
read it and start to earn your share of this giant money-maker. 


FIREMAN’S FUND NATIONAL SURETY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 


INVISIBLE ARMOR 








FIREMAN’S FUND Fe conan HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 18 INSURANCE COMPANY 





/ 


ee ee ee 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
401 California Street, San Francisco 


Please send me a copy of your new PRODUCTION FOR 
PROFIT kit on INLAND MARINE. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
401 California Street + San Francisco 

















GETTING BACK TO 
FUNDAMENTALS 


ONCE OVERHEARD A BANKER havy- 
Lie a discussion with a newcomer 
who was contemplating going into 
business in the banker’s community. 
I was quite impressed with the 
banker’s philosophy, which was “If 
you observe the fundamentals of 
good business management, you are 
bound to succeed.” He went on fur- 
ther to state that the fundamentals 
of good business were: 

1. Ascertain that there is a need for 
your product in the community ; 

2. The proper introduction of cap- 
ital into the business ; 

3. Know your costs; and 

4. A sound policy of credit exten- 
sion. 

It seems to me that these same 
fundamentals apply to the insurance 
business. 

If we were to ask ourselves the 
question: “Is there a need for our 
product in the community ?” we have 
only to answer that: “Without the 
benefit of insurance the comforts 
which we enjoy, the security in our 
property and possessions, the secu- 
rity of our dependents, wouid be 
seriously jeopardized.” 

To illustrate : Our American econ- 
omy has been built on a basis of 
credit, as opposed to the barter sys- 
tem. Imagine if you can: 


{ Being able to buy a car on the 
installment plan if insurance against 


18 


J. R. DEERING, President 


Guarantee Insurance Company 


physical damage were not a part of 
the contract. 

{| Being able to purchase a home 
with the inevitable mortgage with- 
out first securing the collateral by 
insurance on the house. 

{| Securing credit from your bank 
unless your building or inventories 
are properly protected by insurance ; 
and in many cases, life insurance on 
the principal, to say nothing of busi- 
ness interruption insurance. 





“IF YOU OBSERVE THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
YOU ARE BOUND TO SUCCEED.” 








These and many other facts dem- 
onstrate that in our American econ- 
omy, insurance is a vital part, and 
not just some other scheme put on 
the market solely to make money. 
This truth then disposes of the ques- 
tion: “Is there a need for our prod- 
uct in the community ?” 

The problem of the introduction 
of capital into our busines is prop- 
erly assured by the statutory require- 
ments of well-administered states; 
and the periodical examination by 
supervising authorities to see that 
this proper ratio of capital introduc- 
tion to liabilities is maintained. 

Comes then the third element com- 
prising the list. of fundamentals: 
“Know vour costs.” It seems to me 
that this is the most vital obligation 
in the proper observation of funda- 


mentals and one which is most com- 
monly violated. Before attempting 
to develop costs, it is necessary to 
determine the type of product which 
will be manufactured. Do we want 
to adopt the “Let the buyer beware” 
attitude toward the creation of our 
product, introducing gimmicks, or 
withholding services or protections 
in order to develop a bargain base- 
ment product having appeal only to 
that segment of the public who con- 
sider that initial cost is the first, last 
and only consideration; or do we 
propose to create a product offering 
the maximum of protection, con- 
fidence, freedom from worry, and 
service, which after all is the real 
fundamental reason for our exist- 
ence. “Costs” consist of the obliga- 
tion assumed by an insurance com- 
pany in its policy contract. 

“Credit extension” could be lik- 
ened to: “To whom is a prudent 
insurance company justified in offer- 
ing to assume these obligations?” 
Inasmuch as the question of cost 
and credit extension are more or less 
inseparable in the insurance busi- 
ness, I will treat them as one subject. 

In considering their costs and in 
planning for the future, insurance 
company managements should never 
lose. sight ‘of. the fact that they do 
operate under a more or less fixed 
rate basis constructed on averages. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ACE‘? 
Depends on the Man 


The court is the same length for everyone. 
The net the same height. The pay-off is 
in performance. 

And that’s true in the insurance busi- 
ness, too, as you find when dealing with 
Fire Association Fieldmen. 

They provide sound, professional advice 
and help. They are able to make, and are 
authorized to make, on-the-spot decisions. 

Join the growing army of agents who 
profit by Fire Association Fieldmen’s 


performance. 


*A service the opponent cannot even touch 





Fire Association 
Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
@ RELIANCE 
@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Wainut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dalias, New York, San 
Francisco , Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world 
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POLICY : ..IS MORE THAN A NAME ON OUR RECORDS 


Each agent is a flesh and blood man or woman with human 
emotions, personal problems, individual hopes and plans. 


2 .. IS MORE THAN A VOICE ON THE TELEPHONE 
{ [ ‘ An agent's call is our signal for action and an opportunity 
a qe to serve him. 


-- IS MORE THAN A SIGNATURE ON A LETTER 


Each letter we receive, no matter how minor it seems, is 
important to the agent and merits our full attention. 


.. IS NEVER AN IMPOSITION ON OUR TIME 
a wa y & “Our time is your time” should be our attitude toward every 
: agent, because. that is why we are here — to serve. 
& 


.. 1S NOT AN “OUTSIDER” 


The agent is truly an “insider”...our reason for existence... 
our “life's blood”...a highly important part of our organization. 


.. 1S NOT A FAVOR-SEEKER 
We do not confer a favor when we serve an agent... 
instead the agent does us a favor by doing business with us. 


.. 1S NOT DEPENDENT ON US 
We depend on the agent. Without his support there would be 


for ¢ e ’ no policies, no premium income, no profits...for our companies! 





The above is an exact reproduction of the 
plaque that hangs in our offices. It reminds us daily 
of our opportunity .. . and our obligation. 


It states our policy in agent-relations. 








NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


- pe S70. 
of Susurance Companies eae. 
Worusaicuee 
ean see 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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International 


Bonding 


Facilities 


URING OUR SHORT PERIOD in the 

field we have found that there 
are good reasons why the domestic 
companies have failed to take the 
same attitude toward foreign bonds 
that they have toward domestic 
bonds. It is not like our well-known 
“big business” philosophy to over- 
look profitable operations wherever 
they may be found. Many of our 
outstanding United States surety 
companies have ventured into the 
foreign field in the past, either as a 
substantial program of expansion 
or in individual experiments. One 
may be sure that they do not limit 
or curtail such activities without 
cause, 


Many Problems Arose 


The First World War caused sub- 
stantial losses in the overseas invest- 
ments of many companies, including 
some insurance companies. Eco- 
nomic uncertainty and the depression 
years brought about enough trouble 
at home to dampen enthusiasm for 
renewed experimentation in a little- 
known field. Adcitionally, when 
risks were assumed on an individual 
basis, many problems arose which 
could not be worked out—either 
because of far-away locations, be- 
cause of lack of mutual understand- 
ings as to the purposes of suretyship, 
or language difficulties, or, most im- 
portant of all, the absence of field 
representation. 

Most United States companies 
have tried to serve their producers 
and clients adequately and well. 


For September, 1955 


When we find them unenthusiastic 
about foreign bonds today, their dis- 
interest can be traced usually to the 
backfiring of some earlier attempt to 
be of help. 

In many countries, where public 
building and construction has been 
usual for many years, some form of 
performance guarantee is a normally 
accepted requirement. In Germany 
and Switzerland, we find surety com- 
panies furnishing small performance 
forfeiture bonds. In the Sterling 
area, contractors have long been 
required to put up bank guarantee. 
In such widely separated places as 
Cuba and Japan, builders must 
purchase government securities and 
deposit them with the owner until 


H. MARSHALL FROST, Manager 


Bonding Department, American 
International Underwriters Companies 


the work is complete. In small inde- 
pendent countries, it has been felt 
that performance guarantees of these 
sorts were not needed. Here, the 
building was customarily done by 
wealthy family building concerns 
who divided the work among them- 
selves; with no competition there 
was little need of bidding cheaply, 
especially with political influence 
often present to cure failures. 


Our Customs Were Adopted 


These conditions were not capable 
of accommodating the large construc- 
tion programs begun in many places 
after World War II. At first, many 
jobs were let without bidding and 
some cost far too much. In other 
cases, builders failed and created 
losses. Since much of the money for 
these programs was coming from the 
United States, our customs and 
practices were influential and many 
of them were adopted. Among these 
was surety bonding as we know it. 

At the same time, many countries 
saw a development of great general 
business activity with new and 
strange faces coming upon the scene 
in substantial numbers. In some 
countries insurance brokers and 
agents appeared for the first time. 
Local companies began to develop 
both for insurance and bonding 
needs. Among strangers, personal 
acquaintance and mutual trust do not 
exist to constitute acceptable guar- 
antees. Again, bonds were the 
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answer. In many areas now, fidelity, 
customs, court and supply bonds are 
common. 

It is well known how the United 
States economy has internationalized 
in the past eight years. In that time, 
United States Government invest- 
ment abroad has totaled unnumbered 
billions ; even privately-held Ameri- 
can investments represent control 
of more than $22,000,000,000 in 
foreign assets. Government invest- 
ment does not necessarily ask a direct 
return, but private investment of 
American capital in foreign countries 
is estimated to have returned close 
to $2,000,000,000 in 1953 alone. 
These figures are so personal to us, 
as American citizens, that we lose 
sight of the benefits that have ac- 
crued to the economics of other 
nations through the “pump priming.” 
It isn’t just that Haiti has a new 
dam or India a new port, Colombia 
a railroad or Brazil a hydro-electric 
project. Millions of people have 
made more money and want to buy 
and do things that more advanced 
countries consider ordinary, and 
their wants have jelled into local 
industries, which, in turn, are giving 
more jobs and developing even 
greater demands. A self-generating 
demand for American goods and 
technical skill is continuing to grow. 


In countries with large undeveloped 
natural resources, this growth need 
not depend on Uncle Sam’s dollars, 
and these areas particularly can 
continue to be profitable areas for 
American businessmen. 


Major Construction Projects 


With our dollars abroad went part 
of our construction industry. Many 
of the large firms made available ex- 
tensive knowledge and skill and a 
great variety of equipment for major 
construction projects. Incidentally, 
some of our adventuresome and less 
able firms went into these new areas 
also, and quite a few regretted their 
estimates of the productivity of local 
labor, the difficulties of obtaining 
materials, or the extent of misunder- 
standing which can develop out of 
differences in language and tempera- 
ment. Many of these jobs were not 
bonded because local facilities did 
not exist or because the contractor 
could set his own rules. Sometimes 
local governments have had reason 
to regret their awards. After many 
attempts, one South American 
country finally had a job completed 
satisfactorily and gave the contractor 
a citation saying that he was the 
only foreign contractor ever to com- 
plete a project for them successfully. 
That man is now so highly thought 
of that he gets most of the work of 
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that government—and they waive 
bonds. 

At the present time, we are begin- 
ning to witness further American 
contracting development abroad. 
Formerly, a construction company 
would send a man out to negotiate a 
job. When the award was received, 
the necessary trained personnel 
would be shipped to the location, 
complete the job, and come home. 
We can see this changing. Today, 
many firms have set up what seem 
to be permanent branch operations ; 
as such, they have become a part of 
the general economy of the country. 
Permanent local organizations have 
been established and new contracts 
must be obtained in the area to sup- 
port them. Even insurance brokers 
are beginning to follow the pattern 
and set up branches, particularly in 
South America. If a broker lets his 
client go abroad without filling his 
insurance requirements, in certain 
areas, he may find that he is being 
cared for, on the scene, by a branch 
of one of his competitors. 

Here at home, another condition 
appears to be emerging. The con- 
struction industry has grown tre- 
mendously in the last ten years. 
First, the war impetus made many 
smaller companies into major firms, 
and the building needs of the country 
since the war have seen the begin- 
ning and success of many new firms. 
Now the signs point toward a period 
of somewhat restricted building, 
with resultant tighter bidding and 
lower profits. Many of our more 
substantial firms are seeking new 
areas of activity and are finding that 
our government’s investments abroad 
have brought many countries to the 
point of need for still more harbors, 
more schools, more roads and dams. 


Three Points 


In all these words I have made 
three points: 1) That bonds have 
become and will continue to be a 
general rather than an exceptional 
requirement in construction and 
other fields throughout the world. 
2) That there is and is going to be 
an expanding need in many countries 
for more construction projects of 
mills and factories and roads and 
public buildings, as well as substan- 
tial engineering works. 3) That 
many more of our American builders 
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are utilizing and will seek abroad 
such opportunities for profit. I 
would like to make a fourth point: 
United States producers of bond 
business will have an increasing 
number of clients who will come 
to them for bonding help. 

As far as I know, the American 
International Underwriters organi- 
zations are the only groups which 
specialize in American fidelity and 
surety bonding of foreign risks. 
This is in no sense, however, a 
monopoly. Actually, there are four 
ways that a bond can be handled for 
a client. 

Method 1. The regular surety com- 
pany may try to take care of the 
problem as a service to a client. 
Possibly their bond is acceptable in 
its normal form; some countries 
have even accepted stipulation that 
suit must be filed in the United 
States. Sometimes the United States 
surety has sought out fronting com- 
panies and has furnished reinsur- 
ance as required. In years past, 
many foreign bonds have been han- 
died in this way. Some underwriters, 
however, are not happy to work out 
such arrangements. This is partly 
because they do not want to become 
involved abroad and partly because 
they are dealing in unfamiliar prob- 
lems where delays and false starts 
can produce for them a contractor’s 
ill will rather than his friendship. 
I know of at least one contract that 
should have been awarded but never 
was, with part of the blame placed on 


the surety for its inability to produce | 


the local guarantee in a form satis- 
factory to the owner. A large part 
of AIU’s bonding business is re- 
ferred to us by both conference and 


non-conference companies who feel, | 


I believe, that they can do a better 
job for their producer by referral to 
specialists than they can do by at- 
tempting to work out the many 
problems on their own. 

Method 2. Many countries have 
their own bonding companies. Not 
infrequently, these companies can 
arrange very substantial suretyship 
for very weak contractors. (There 
is a company in the Far East which 
was run by a brother of a former 
politician. This underwriter figured 
he could write bonds as though 
they were insurance—an experiment 
which has even been tried here in 
the States. He had the same success 
as American experimenters, but he 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Claim Consciousness 


INCE THE TITLE WE HAVE CHO- 
a for the present essay is one 
which may be interpreted in several 
ways, we propose, at the outset, to 
indicate the meaning we ourselves 
attach to the concept of claim con- 
sciousness and the sense in which 
we shall be using this phrase and its 
cognate expressions during the 
course of our observations. 


Someone Should be Made to Pay 


An individual who sustains injury 
to his person or damage to his prop- 
erty will, if he is claim conscious, 
immediately make a claim against 
any person who can possibly be con- 
nected. with the occurrence. The 
idea uppermost in the mind of the 
claim conscious individual is that 
someone, it matter little who, as 
long as it is not himself, should be 
made to pay for the injury or dam- 
age he has sustained. Whether the 
accident was really his own fault, or 
whether it occurred due to his own 
negligence or carelessness, does not 
enter his mind. In other words, the 
claim conscious person simply says 
to himself, “I have sustained a loss. 
Someone ought to pay me for it.” 

A second element in the mentality 
of the claim conscious individual is 
the desire to make the utmost of any 
loss sustained and to exaggerate and 
inflate this loss beyond all reason- 
able limits. A slight jolt in an auto- 
mobile becomes a_body-shattering 
catastrophe, a damaged fender re- 
sults in the production of a repair 
estimate that seeks to rebuild almost 
the entire vehicle, while a casual 
fall on a stairway becomes the causa 
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causans of every ailment from which 
the individual has ever suffered 
throughout his life. 


We therefore consider claim con- 
sciousness to be a state of mind 
wherein two main elements predom- 
inate. Often these elements are 
found joined together in the same 
claim, while sometimes they are 
found separately, The first element 
is the deliberate and conscious dis- 
regard of any legal or even moral 
justification for the claim. The sec- 
ond is the planned enlargement and 
magnification of the claim itself. 
Wherever and whenever we encoun- 
ter these elements in a claim, be it a 
first party claim put forward by an 
insured or a liability claim asserted 
by a third party, we have, in our 
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view, an example of claim conscious- 
ness. 

A moment’s reflection will con- 
vince us that claim consciousness is 
a phenomenon which is entirely op- 
posed to all the legal, ethical and 
sociological principles, and to all the 
religious teachings, of civilized so- 
ciety. A man who asserts a claim 
which is false in any material par- 
ticular is attempting to steal money 
to which he is not entitled just 
as much as if he were to pick an 
insured’s pocket or rifle an insur- 
ance company’s cash box. Yet claim 
consciousness has been increasing at 
such an alarming rate that it has 
become one of the major problems 
with which every insurance com- 
pany is faced. This is surely a sorry 
state of affairs, and, in our opinion, 
warrants much more study than has 
hitherto been devoted to it. Let us, 
then, make a beginning by endeavor- 
ing to understand a few of the causes 
which have contributed to the in- 
crease of claim consciousness in 
these past years. 


Contributing Causes 


Let us, first of all, dismiss from 
our minds what may, for the sake of 
convenience, be called the economic 
theory of claim consciousness. Ac- 
cording to this so-called interpreta- 
tion, claims of no merit and of in- 
flated demands arise through eco- 
nomic necessity, the struggle for 
existence, and the general difficulty 
experienced by so many people in 
earning a decent livelihood. In our 
opinion, such an obviously untenable 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim Consciousness—Continued 


theory requires very little refutation. 
If there were any validity at all to 
this theory, one would expect a rise 
in claim consciousness during pe- 
riods of economic depression, with 
a corresponding decrease during 
times of prosperity. We find, on the 
contrary that, at the present time, 
when prosperity and the standard of 
living are at their highest point, 
claim consciousness not only con- 
tinues unabated but is actually on 
the increase. 

Furthermore, the economic theory 
leads logically to the conclusion that 
claim consciousness will, on statis- 
tical examination, be found to be 
most pronounced among the lower 
levels of society and among the 
poorer classes. Anyone who has to 
deal with claimants immediately rec- 
ognizes how absurd this is, since his 
experience will show him that the 
most pronounced examples of claim 
consciousness are often found 
among those segments of society 
whose economic circumstances are 
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such that they can well afford to be 
without the extra sum of money they 
will gain by pressing an unjustified 
claim. Quite obviously, in our view, 
the causes must be looked for in 
other directions, and we now pro- 
ceed to point out a few of these 
directions. There are many others, 
and we hope, on a further occasion, 
to enlarge on what is, in this present 
essay, merely intended as a general 
introduction. 

We are convinced that the broad- 
est and most fundamental cause of 
claim consciousness is psychological 
in its origin. Claim consciousness is 
a neurotic symptom. It is a charac- 
teristic which is most markedly pres- 
ent in those people who have a 
grudge against the world, whose ag- 
gressive drives have not found nor- 
mal channels of expression, and 
whose inner feelings of inferiority 
are temporarily palliated by a sense 
of having scored a victory and of 
having, so to speak, “put one over” 
on somebody. The idea of outwit- 
ting an insurance company may not 
consciously lie on the surface, ex- 
actly as the neurosis from which the 
claim conscious person suffers does 
not lie on the surface. It is never- 
theless there, and it plays its part 
in motivating the conduct of the 
individual just as surely as if it were 
apparent to the naked eye. Such an 
individual, suffering, as he does, 
from unconscious feelings of guilt 
and unworthiness, and driven, as he 
is, by a constant desire for self- 
justification, finds an ideal medium 
for self-assertion through the mak- 
ing of a claim against someone else. 
It is for this very reason that the 
claim conscious person and the acci- 
dent-prone person are so often one 
and the same. The same hidden 
neurotic tendencies which motivate 
the claim actually aid in producing 
the accident itself. It would take us 
much beyond the limits set for the 
present essay if we were to enlarge 
upon this fundamental aspect of 
claim consciousness, but, if the 
reader will reflect upon the hints con- 
tained in this paragraph, he will find 
much that will confirm the view here 
put forward. 

Unfortunately for insurance com- 
panies, this underlying psychological 
tendency in the claim conscious per- 
son finds two great allies ready and 
waiting in the outside world, 


First of all, the enormous propa- 
ganda in favor of being insured for 
all contingencies, and the realization 
that, after all, the party against 
whom a claim is made will not have 
to pay but that it will be the vague 
and shadowy insurance company 
which will eventually foot the bill, 
help to salve whatever twinges of 
conscience the claimant may have 
and enable him to proceed with his 
unjust claim without any moral 
sense of wrongdoing. In this con- 
nection we feel that insurance com- 
panies have not even scratched the 
surface of the possibilities available 
to them, through the media of radio 
and television, of pointing out to the 
general public the enormous harm 
which is created by the assertion of 
unfounded claims, and the eventual 
extra costs which the general public 
has to bear for insurance protection, 
purely by reason o, such claims. 

Most companies consider propa- 
ganda media from the point of view 
of selling insurance. We feel, how- 
ever, that the time has come when 
companies, or a group of companies, 
should develop their appeal to the 
public from a general educational 
point of view and, above all, from 
the point of view of showing just 
what are the causes, the effects and 
the evils of claim consciousness. 


The Second Ally 


We should welcome an expression 
of opinion on this matter from those 
responsible for the guidance of com- 
pany policies, and we should be very 
willing to lend our active support 
towards the arrangement of an inter- 
company conference called for the 
purpose of going more fully into 
what can be done by way of prop- 
aganda directed particularly towards 
the reduction of claim consciousness. 

The second ally to which we made 
reference is the abounding presence 
of a certain type of attorney, ready 
and eager to aid his claim conscious 
client, not only in the furtherance of 
his claim, but even in the deliberate 
manufacture of a set of facts from 
which legal liability might be spelled 
out. Far be it from us to malign the 
legal profession as a whole. The 
majority of lawyers are self respect- 
ing and have a high regard for the 
ethics and code of conduct of their 
profession. They will act and advise 
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upon the facts only as presented to 
them by their clients, and they will 
not pervert or deliberately distort 
the truth. But even the most emi- 
nent of lawyers will admit that they 
must count among their brethren a 
certain number whose lack of scru- 
ples enables them to take a client’s 
story and to change it around in 
such a manner that the story which 
eventually emerges has not the re- 
motest connection with what actu- 
ally happened. 


The Medical Ally 


Exactly the same kind of ally 
is found by the claim conscious in- 
dividual in the medical man upon 
whom devolves the duty of treating 
the claimant and of reporting on the 
nature and extent of the injury 
claimed. Here again the same ob- 
servations apply as in the case of 
attorneys. Most physicians and sur- 
geons have a high ethical and moral 
sense. Yet there are not wanting 


among them those who will, for a: 


consideration, magnify and exagger- 
ate injuries out of all proportion. 
The holding of a physical examina- 
tion of the claimant by the insurance 
company physician can never hope 
to cure or mitigate this evil, since, 
in the very nature of claim proc- 
essing, such an examination will 
take place long after the injury has 
had the opportunity of clearing up. 
The best that can be hoped for, both 
in connection with the unscrupulous 
attorney and the unethical physician 
is that ever increasing surveillance 
on the part of the professional bodies 
charged with the regulation of their 
conduct will reduce their number to 
an absolute minimum. 

A further reason for the increase 
of claim consciousness, and, in our 
opinion, an important one, is the 
attitude of expediency which has for 
so long dominated the thinking of 
claims managers. Rather than be in- 
volved in the expense of litigating a 
worthless claim, the experienced 
claims manager considers he is do- 
ing his company a real service by 
disposing of a claim as reasonably as 
possible before it comes to trial or 
even before a summons is issued. 
The result is that many attorneys, 
and many claimants without at- 
torneys, having this knowledge of 
the insurance companies’ attitude, 
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will put forward a claim well know- 
ing that it has not the slightest 
foundation, but feeling nevertheless, 
that something will be paid on it 
simply to avoid the threat of a law- 
suit. From a short term point of 
view the idea of disposing of a 
worthless claim is commendable. 
However, from a wider outlook, and 
from the point of view of the insur- 
ance industry as a whole, the entire 
basis for such a procedure is false 
and productive of much evil. We 
feel that a firmer stand in this con- 
nection might well be taken and that 
the lenient attitude adopted by many 


claims managers might well be stiff- 
ened. 

In the final analysis, and when all 
is said, the problem of claim con- 
sciousness still remains that of the 
claim conscious individual himself. 
The degeneration and, in some 
cases, the entire abrogation, of stand- 
ards of conduct must necessarily be 
the determining cause of the psycho- 
logical unrest that seethes and boils 
in the minds of so many people 
today, and one of the many con- 
sequences of this unrest is that with 
which we have been concerned in 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Preserving State Legislation 


LOT HAS BEEN HEARD LATELY 
Atte the threat of Federal reg- 
ulation of insurance. We have been 
and remain concerned about it be- 
cause a long series of events has 
indicated a steady trend toward the 
assertion of Federal jurisdiction over 
the industry. 


Two Important Decisions 


Recently, however, two heavy 
blows were struck in the cause of 
state regulation of insurance and I 
regard these events as especially sig- 
nificant because the blows were 
struck by no less an authority than 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In two decisions in which 
the lower Federal courts had found 
state statutes regulating insurance 
either inapplicable or invalid, the 
Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
state laws. In neither case was there 
any question of enforcement of ad- 
ministrative regulation nor were the 
state statutes involved of a remedial 
nature as that term is generally 
understood. In both cases, however, 
the court was confronted with a 
choice of the state against the Fed- 
eral concept and in both cases the 
state concept was applied. The two 
decisions were less than three months 
apart, having been rendered on De- 
cember 20, 1954 and March 14, 1955, 
respectively. The fact that the court 
twice ruled in favor of state law in 
cases where the lower Federal courts 
had unanimously. ruled otherwise, 
seems to me to offer a substantial 
hope that Public Law 15 and the 
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efforts that the states have made to 
close the gap in insurance regulation, 
have not been in vain. 

The decisions are Wilburn Boat 
Company, et al v. Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Co., 99 Law Ed. 281, and 
Watson v. Employers Assurance 
Liability Insurance Corporation, 99 
Law Ed. 90. The first case involved 
the question of whether the Federal 
admiralty law was applicable in the 
face of a Texas statute providing 
that a breach of warranty under a 
fire insurance policy would not bar 
recovery unless the breach contrib- 
uted to the loss. Under Federal ad- 
miralty law, such a warranty is 
strictly construed and a_ breach 
thereof would bar recovery whether 
or not the breach were related to the 
cause of the loss. 

The insurance policy was issued 
on a boat used for commercial, trans- 


port of passengers on Lake Texoma, 
an artificial inland lake between 
Texas and Oklahoma. The boat was 
destroyed by fire while moored on 
the lake. The insurer resisted liabil- 
ity because of alleged breaches in 
policy warranties providing that the 
boat could not be transferred without 
the insurer’s consent and that it must 
be used solely for private pleasure 
purposes. 


Federal Law Decisive 


As has been noted, both the Fed- 
eral District Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas and the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit held that the case was within the 
admiralty jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts and that the general law of 
admiralty, strictly construing policy 
warranties, was decisive of the litiga- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court reversed both 
the Court of Appeals and the District 
Court and decided, in effect, that 
had Congress enacted a specific stat- 
ute relative to the effect of policy 
warranties in admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, such statute might well control ; 
in the absence of a specific Federal 
statute on the question, the court 
found that the state law, which had 
undertaken to prescribe the effect 
of a breach of warranty, was ap- 
plicable. 

I am hopeful of the effect of this 
decision because it seems to me to 
suggest that state regulation of in- 
surance is not likely to be lost be- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Legislation—Continued 


cause it drifted away. It is clear 
in this instance that Federal law 
would have been readily applied ex- 
cept for the fact that a state statute, 
applicable to the facts, was available. 
As I have tried to say again and 
again in regard to this issue, the 
states can hardly complain over the 
loss of their jurisdiction when they 
are unwilling to seek the passage of 
laws designed to assert that jurisdic- 
tion. 

The other case, Watson v. Em- 
ployer Assurance Liability Insur- 
ance Corporation, supra, should set- 
tle once and for all the validity of 
the Louisiana direct action statute. 
The case arose out of a liability in- 
surance policy issued to a manufac- 
turer of a hair-waving product. The 
insured was an Illinois corporation 
and a subsidiary of a Delaware cor- 
poration which maintained its prin- 
cipal offices in Massachusetts. The 
policy was issued to protect the in- 
sured against damages that might be 
suffered by users anywhere in the 
United States. It was negotiated and 


Greek Water Jar 


issued in Massachusetts and de- 
livered in Massachusetts and Illinois. 
The customary “no action” clause 
was set forth in the policy and there 
was no doubt that the clause was 
enforceable in Massachusetts and 
Illinois. It provided that no direct 
action should be brought against the 
insurer until the liability of the in- 
sured had been established. 

Alleging injuries sustained in 
Louisiana where the product was 
bought and used, the plaintiff sued 
the insurer direct under the Lou- 
isiana statute. The basic issue was 
whether the Federal Constitution 
forbids Louisiana to apply its own 
law and compels it to apply the law 
of the states where the contract was 
made and delivered. 


The Louisiana Law 


Our law not only provides a right 
of direct action against the liability 
insurer in favor of a party suffering 
injury in Louisiana, but also requires 
as a condition of doing business that 
the insurer execute a consent to be 
sued in a direct action under certain 
circumstances. 


For an artist the creation 
is a ‘labor of love” . 


Both the Federal District Court 

and the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals had found the direct action 
statute invalid. However, the Su- 
preme Court reversed’ the lower 
courts and sustained the direct action 
statute completely. Moreover, the 
court found that whether the right 
of direct action was provided by re- 
quiring a consent to be sued or 
whether it was an outright provision 
of the statute, were matters of no 
importance because the end accomp- 
lished was valid in either case. The 
court had this to say in part: 
“We have already pointed to the 
vital interests of Louisiana in liability 
insurance that covers injuries to 
people in that state. Of course, 
Massachusetts also has some in- 
terest in the policy ***, But plainly 
these interests cannot outweigh the 
interests of Louisiana in taking care 
of those injured in Louisiana. Since 
this is true, the full faith and credit 
clause does not compel Louisiana to 
subordinate its direct action provi- 
sions to Massachusetts contract 
rules. 


* kK OK OK 


“What we have already said disposes 


of the contention that Louisiana’s 
law **** is unconstitutional. That 
contention is that the due process 
clause of the 14th Amendment for- 
bids a state to compel a foreign cor- 
poration to surrender constitutional 
rights as a condition of being per- 
mitted to do business in the state. 
**** That principle is inapplicable 
to this case because **** Louisiana 
has a constitutional right to subject 
foreign liability insurance companies 
to the direct action provisions of its 
laws whether they consent or not. 


Must Not Be Denied 


This was only another way of 
saying that where the state has un- 
dertaken to exercise its police power 
in the interests of protecting its 
citizens, the right of the state to 
exercise that power must not be 
denied. 

These decisions of the Supreme 
Court seem to me to reflect an at- 
titude favorable to state regulation 
where the states have taken steps 
to make that regulation effective. I 
am proud to say that I feel Louisiana 
is well ahead of most jurisdictions 
in this respect. 
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PEERLESS takes all the GUESSWORK 
out of selling 


With the “simp.irier” (for the sale of Fidelity and Surety Bonds) 
and the “orGANIZER” (for the sale of Fire, Casualty and Bonding 
protection), Peerless takes all the guesswork out of selling. . . leaves 
nothing to chance or memory. Peerless’ tightly organized sales build- 
ers show you where to look for prospects . . . how to swell volume by 
selling your clients complete insurance programs. Write in today for 
complete information about the “SIMPLIFIER” and “ORGANIZER” and 
find out how you can produce more . .. make more with these unique 


approaches to insurance selling. 


“ORGANIZERS” 
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©.» policyholders have asked me to tell you... 


Murray D. LINCOLN, 
President, Nationwide Insurance, 
speaks for the policyholders 


This is a big day 
in my life 
When our policyholders asked me to 
tell you about our new name, and the 
reasons behind it, it meant that they 
wanted the idea which we had worked 
on together for about half a life-time 
to be offered to people everywhere. 


The idea that couldn't stop 
growing 

It was 29 years ago that a group of 
Ohio farmers conceived the idea that 
people working together could solve 
their own problems. At that time our 
need was for low-cost auto insurance. 
With borrowed money we started our 
own company, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company. 

It won’t work, experts warned us. 
But the idea did work. Auto rates for 
Ohio farmers insured with us dropped 
as much as 40%. By working together, 
we had helped ourselves. 

We applied the same idea to fire in- 
surance and to life insurance. Word 
got around. City people asked to join 


our group. Our neighbors in West Vir- 
ginia invited us in. Then Maryland, 
rane, Vermont and North Caro- 
ina. 

Today, our original handful of poli- 
cyholders has grown to more than two 
million people in 13 states. 


1955—year of decision 


Most of these people like our way of 
doing business and those who have 
moved out of our area write back to 
ask why they can’t buy our insurance 
in their states, 

But in some of these other states 
there are already “Farm Bureau” com- 
panies. ““Then why not,” asked our Ad- 
visory Committee of Policyholders, 
“change our name so that we can oper- 
ate nationwide?” 


We take their advice 


Well, we took that advice—like we’ve 
taken the advice of our Policyholder 
Advisory Committee before. For ex- 
ample, they were the ones who sug- 
gested the bridal policy that may be 
used to pay wedding expenses. They 
passed approval on “package” policies 
which provide protection for the whole 
family . . . and the budget plan to ease 
premium payments. 

Now our Policyholder Advisory 
Committee has helped us make the 
decision that the idea of people work- 
ing together shall not stop growing. 
The Committee has approved our be- 
coming Nationwide in name just as for 
years we have been nationwide in our 
claims service. 

So on September Ist the name Farm 
Bureau Insurance was changed to Na- 
tionwide Insurance. 

I believe it’s a wise decision. I hope 
you agree. Please write direct to me 
and tell me how you feel about it. 
Meanwhile, let me give you my per- 


sonal guarantee that Nationwide In- 
surance will never forget the people 
who made it possible, never change 
from its original idea of people work- 
ing together to serve their common 
needs. 

Under our new name everyone will 
get the same benefits they now enjoy 
under our present insurance policies. 
And at the same time we are working 
on new kinds of policies which many of 
our policyholders have asked for. Your 
Nationwide representative will be the 
same straight-from-the-shoulder ad- 
visor you’ve learned to count on. The 
big difference is that every one of our 

icyholders will have a stake in a 

usiness that is continuing to expand 
its sales service, state-by-state, until it 
becomes Nationwide. 





An invitation to you 


I’ve always held the idea that 
when you really want to find out 
the answers to people’s needs, just 
f° ask the people. That’s why we 
ave the Policyholder = sgn f 
Committees. presentative pol- 
icyholders are chosen by our 
agents in more than 300 districts. 
ese policyholders then elect 
representatives to a regional and 
then a Company-wide Advisory 
Committee which meets annually 
in Columbus. Here our policyhold- 
ers tell us what their real needs 
are and suggest ways for us to 
fulfill those needs. If you’d like to 
participate in one of these meet- 
in r if you’re not already a 
po icyholder and think this is the 
ind of company you'd like to deal 
with—just call your Nationwide 
representative. A warm welcome 
awaits you! 











...on September 1st the name 


Farm Bureau Insurance 


OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


was changed to 


ATIONWIDE INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY * NATIONWIDE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Tomorrow's Management 


© GREATER PROBLEM faces top- 

management than procuring, 
training and integrating a new 
crop of management candidates, 
capable of meeting the challenges 
developed by an ever increasingly 
complex business world. The “old 
timers” who met the changes brought 
about by an expanded economy 
which followed a world depression 
and two wars, all within two and 
one-half decades, have the answers. 
The problem is twofold—willingness 
to pass along the experiences so that 
others may benefit, and willingness 
to profit by the experiences of others 
so as to avoid the pitfall of assuming 
that a profit is the inherent reward 
for business activity. To further ex- 
plore the subject of tomorrow’s man- 
agement, we present this discussion 
and analysis. 


A Paradox in Contrasts 


The American business man pre- 
sents a paradox in contrasts, efficien- 
cies, and assumptions. There is 
probably no harder working, better 
informed, and generous group than 
the American business executives. 
They have a deep-seated sense of 
civic duty which is demonstrated by 
their participation in business and 
professional associations. They par- 
ticipate in charitable drives. They 
support educational institutions as 
evidenced by their willingness to ac- 
cept higher and higher local tax bur- 
dens with little more than a few 
grunts and protests, but no concerted 
action. They are hard to defeat and 
discourage and no obstacle seems to 
dampen their enthusiasm as evi- 
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denced by ircreasing governmental 
control, high personai and corporate 
income taxes which reduce the in- 
centive for harder work and self- 
sufficiency in business. 

New ideas and new ways of doing 
business are absorbed like liquid in 
a blotter—one need look no further 
than the rapid growth of automation, 
mechanical improvements in office 
equipment and the acceptance of 
work simplification principles for 
eliminating waste motions and anti- 
quated procedures. 

The paradox is apparent when we 
study organization development by 
means of internal promotion. Our 
greatest stumbling block to the de- 
velopment of tomorrow’s manage- 
ment is our unwillingness to delegate 
our responsibilities in an orderly pre- 
planned program of training. It is 
our opinion that the very qualities 
that have made the American execu- 
tive the man he is also work to retard 
his acceptance of the idea that others 
may be able to do as well if given the 
opportunity. 

Planning for the future must in- 
clude programs for procurement, 
evaluation, training, integration and 
guidance for those who will some 
day run the American business scene. 
The answers are not found exclu- 
sively in the “case study book,” the 
“slide rule” and the “classroom.” 
Helpful as these may be, business 
men have the problem of making to- 
morrow’s management. 

The total problem of tomorrow’s 
management should be resolved 


from an analysis of and solution for 
the segments which make up the 
problem. If the problem is discussed 
in total, it becomes an interesting, 
but pointless topic in which opinion 
is substituted for fact, with little 
progress being made in any direc- 
tion. By analysis, the various aspects 
of the problem come into bolder re- 
lief with the proper emphasis being 
placed where it belongs. 


Aspects of the Problem 


The first aspect of the problem, in 
our opinion, is the recruitment of 
suitable candidates for the insurance 
business. It is from these candi- 
dates or recruits that our potentials 
are sought. 

The second aspect deals with merit 
rating of their efforts while learning 
the business in order to discern those 
upon whom management responsibil- 
ities can be placed. 

The third aspect deals with the 
training in management fundamen- 
tals, once the technical aspects of the 
business are learned. 

The fourth aspect deals with 
financial recognition and incentive in 
competition with other industries so 
as to retain these candidates during 
the period of their development. De- 
veloping management personnel is 
not like the initiation into a “secret 
society” in which the candidate is 
made to suffer modest physical dis- 
comfiture and personal embarrass- 
ment so that he will remember the 
experience and look forward to the 
day when he can do likewise to other 
juvenile candidates. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Tomorrow's Managernent—Cort. 


These are the four areas of our dis- 
cussion. However, each area has 
many avenues of inspection and con- 
troversy. 

The insurance business is in com- 
petition with other industries in its 
efforts to attract qualified candidates. 
We think that only big business has 
this problem and that the medium to 
little company or agency operates in 
an entirely different atmosphere. 
There is greater need for the small 
company to insure itself an adequate 
supply of personnel than the large 





adequate 


protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with a broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


companies because size in itself at- 
tracts many applicants who believe 
that bigness is assurance of job 
security, whereas small companies 
are too dependent upon the whims, 
fancies and actions of the ownership- 
management which is indefinite in 
duration, Are they correct? If the 
management has done nothing to 
perpetuate the company, this attitude 
may be correct. 

Recruitment requires the use of an 
employees’ policy manual that spells 
out the privileges and benefits of em- 
ployment in the company in question 
and recites management’s expecta- 


The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the. ° 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 


tions (rules, regulations and pol- 
icies) of the employee. Large com- 
panies are less personal than small 
ones, but they are more definite in 
their policies. Large companies con- 
tact high schools and colleges in their 
recruiting program and rely to a 
greater extent on the services of pro- 
fessional agencies to attract, screen 
and interview potential candidates. 
The small company is usually not 
equipped to do a complete recruiting 
job, but it does have two courses of 
action— 


1. Work through professional and 
business associations to create good 
public relations in the high schools 
and colleges so that more young peo- 
ple will be attracted into the insur- 
ance business. 

2. Depend upon professional per- 
sonnel agencies for their recruits. 
This has an advantage in that pro- 
fessional agencies will screen the 
applicants and determine their po- 
tentials. 


Aptitude Testing 


More and more companies are 
relying on aptitude testing for (1) 
new personnel in order to properly 
place them in positions related to 
their abilities and to determine the 
possibility of developing them into 
future management candidates ; and 
(2) for present personnel slated for 
upgrading. As a principle of organi- 
zation development, we prefer to see 
the company develop from within by 
internal promotion than to see out- 
side personnel brought in “over the 
heads” of present personnel. Ob- 
viously this principle will not work 
if management fills jobs without 
thought beyond the immediate work 
requirements. Conversely, to hire 
employees who possess qualifications 
which are greater than those re- 
quired by the immediate job without 
a plan of gradual upgrading will 
produce dissatisfied personnel. 

This raises an interesting, but con- 
troyersial question as to what consti- 
tutes an aptitude for management, 
assuming proper experience and 
ground work in the technicalities of 
a business? Tn our opinion, manage- 
tnent potential includes : 


1. Practical judgment in choosing 
alternative solutions to business 
problems. 
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2. Objective viewpoint that tolerates 
facts rather than prejudices and pre- 
conceived opinions. 

3. Mental alertness which permits 
the quick grasping of facts, new 
ideas and procedures. 

4. Occupational interest in the field 
of activity so that efforts spring 
from the desire to serve and excel. 

5. A personality pattern that is con- 
sistent with the demands and pres- 
sures of the business and the re- 
sponsibilities of management—a 
motivation to successfully compete, 
but not to dominate; an emotional 
control pattern which has tolerance 
for opinions, weaknesses and self- 
respect of others; ability to inspire 
others in their efforts ; dependability 
that protects the interests of associ- 
ates. 

The attributes of management can 
be developed by sound training if the 
basic foundation is there upon which 
to build. 


Rating Candidates 


One of the fears found in most 
ambitious personnel is that manage- 
ment is not aware of their present 
values. Personnel go to great lengths 
to bring themselves to management's 
attention. This desire to be recog- 
nized may be misinterpreted by man- 
agement as “eagerness” or ‘“‘pushing 
tendency,” whereas it is nothing 
more than an amateurish attempt to 
translate ambition and aggressive- 
ness into action. 

There is a technicality of definition 
which should be explained—merit 
rating is a planned program of evalu- 
ating an employee’s ability to meet 
the requirements of his present posi- 
tion in terms of the qualities which 
management has determined to be 
of importance. 

The application of the results of 
merit rating in order to improve, 
correct or sustain an employee’s 
qualities for the purpose of develop- 
ment for higher responsibilities is 
known as employee development. 

They are related, but separate 
activities. All merit rating does not 
lead to employee development, 
whereas merit rating precedes cor- 
rection and advancement. Rating 
provides definite facts concerning 
performance and also a definite plan 
of evaluation. Too often an em- 
ployee is judged, favorably or un- 
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UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


315 Pine Street 


AUTOMOBILE 


favorably, on the basis of a few out- 
standing incidents which do not rep- 
resent his service pattern. Too often 
an employee is earmarked for man- 
agement responsibilities based on his 
technical ability and work habits, 
only to find that he has no aptitude 
for directing and organizing the 
work of others. 

Mistakes in selecting management 
candidates are costly mistakes not 
corrected by dismissal or demotion. 
The effect on morale may be far- 


WORKMEN‘’S COMPENSATION 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


LIABILITY 


reaching and lasting, and the dam- 
age done while experimenting with 
management personnel may just fall 
short of ruining a small company. 

It will be observed that at the 
lowest level of the organization, 
emphasis is placed almost entirely on 
improved work habits and increased 
productivity, each of which is easily 
measured and evaluated. These are 
the tangible aspects of training and 
as such are usually accepted by top- 
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Training in Fundamentals 


The yardstick of training by areas of work responsibility would 


be as follows: 
Work area 


Subject material 


Methods of training 





1. Clerical area A. Performance 
technique 


. Supervisory A. Human relations 
Work planning 


area B. 
C. Production 


. Managerial A. 
area B. 

C. Organization 

D. Coordination 


. Top-manage- A. 
ment B 





Human relations 
Communications 


Human relations 
. Public relations 
C. Administration 


A. Procedure manuals. 
B. Work samples. 
C. Formal classroom studies. 
D. Personal instruction at the 
job level. 
. Procedure manuals. 
. Visual aids. 
. Classroom studies. 
. Conference discussion. 
. Conference discussion. 
. Visual aids. 
. Participation in profes- 
sional associations. 
. Classroom studies. 
. Participation in work ex- 
periences. 
A. Guided experience. 
. Case study conferences. 
. Activity in professional as- 
sociations. 





AUTO RATE CHANGES 


REVISED PRIVATE PASSENGER auto- 
mobile liability rates filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers became effective July 20 in 
Indiana. Rates have been reduced 
from $1 to $6 with those of some 
territories remaining unchanged. 
The reductions do not apply to autos 
owned or principally operated by 
unmarried motorists under 25. 

Revised filings of the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau on auto- 
mobile liability, general liability and 
burglary insurance became effective 
July 20 in Oklahoma. The new fil- 
ings include both revised rules and 
rates. 

Private passenger automobile lia- 
bility rates filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
were reduced in a number of terri- 
tories in Michigan and Minnesota 
effective August 3. The reductions 
range from $2 to $8 in Michigan and 
from $3 to $9 in Minnesota but do 
not apply to cars owned or princi- 
pally operated by unmarried motor- 
ists under age 25. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY EXHIBIT 


NEw yorK’s FIRST full-fledged 
peacetime atomic energy exposition 
will be held October 20 through 
November 3, 1955 at the Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, on 
United Nations Plaza, 46th Street 
and First Avenue. Sponsored jointly 
by the Atomic Industrial Forum, the 
Fund for Peaceful Atomic Develop- 
ment and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, it will be 
entitled “Man, the Atom, and the 
Future” and will stress the uses of 
atomic energy for the advancement 
of human welfare. 

Exhibitors will be drawn from 
industrial organizations exhibiting 
in the first U. S. Trade Fair of the 
Atomic Industry, to be held in 
Washington, D. C. from September 
26 to 30 under the auspices of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, and from 
a group of foreign firms to be in- 
vited by the sponsors of the exhibit. 

The exhibit will be open to the 
general public, without charge, 
from Thursday, October 20 through 
Thursday, November 3, from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, including week- 
ends, and on Fridays from 11 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. 


INS. COUNSEL MEET 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
tion of the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel was held August 17 to 19 in 
Washington, D. C. with president 
James Dempsey of White Plains, 
N. Y. presiding. Featured speakers 
included Stanley N. Barnes, assistant 
solicitor—general of the United 
States, Clarence A. Davis, under- 
secretary of the Department of 
Interior and Robert Farley, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Bar Associa- 
tion and dean of the Mississippi Law 
School. Panels on “The Insurance 
Lawyer” and “The Role of Insur- 
ance in the Atomic Age” proved 
particularly interesting. 

John Alan Appleman of Urbana, 
Illinois was presented the Federa- 
tion’s George Henry Tyne award for 
outstanding service in the insurance 
field. Mr. Appleman is a past-presi- 
dent of the organization and cur- 
rently editor of the Federation 
Quarterly. He is the author of many 
insurance publications and articles 
on insurance subjects. 


STATISTICAL BUREAU 


Tue Nationat AssociaTIon of In- 
dependent Insurers has been recog- 
nized as a statistical bureau for fire 
insurance in West Virginia. Pre- 
viously only the West Virginia In- 
spection Bureau and the , Factory 
Mutual Rating Bureau had been so 
recognized. 

The action of the Commissioner 
in approving the N.A.I.I. bureau 
cleared for the authorization of All- 
state Insurance Company to estab- 
lish a fire insurance rating bureau 
for its operations in West Virginia. 
Its services will not be made avail- 
able to any other insurer. The com- 
pany will use the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers as its 
official statistical agent in the state. 
A hearing on its filing of dwelling 
risk fire rates has been scheduled for 
September 20. 


ATOMIC INSTALLATIONS 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Associ- 
ated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies has reported that these 
companies feel all regular fire poli- 
cies should exclude liability for any 
loss, either direct or indirect, from 
the operation of an atomic power 
reactor. H. C. Jones, president of 
the Arkwright Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company and one of the indus- 
try group appointed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to study the 
problem, stated as their position that 
all-risk coverage should be provided 
by a pool or pools comprised of all 
types of fire and casualty companies. 
He reported that the Factory Mu- 
tuals would be willing to participate 
in such a pool. 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany provided the insurance cover- 
age on the first commercially dis- 
tributed electrical power generated 
by atomic energy, said to be the first 
such coverage underwritten by a 
single American insurance company. 
Created as a by-product of atomic 
submarine engine tests, the nuclear 
power produces steam which is being 
converted into electricity at the West 
Milton, N. Y. power station and 
transmitted for commercial use 
through the lines of the Niagara-Mo- 
hawk Power Corporation. Enough 
energy is being produced to power 
a city of 30,000 people. 
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NOW. .. American Surety makes 
Homeowners Policies 


EASY AS A-B-C 


to explain and SELL! 


No more Confusion 


Hours of selling time saved—and clients better satisfied—are re- 
ported by agents now using American Surety’s handy coverage- 
comparison chart on Homeowners Policies. It is featured in a 
special issue of our monthly bulletin to agents, ““Mailroad to 
PROFITS.” This issue includes a down-to-earth explanation of 
Homeowners forms A, B and C, making it quick and easy for 
agents to show each prospect which form is best for him, 
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Field-tested Sales Kit 


Chock-full of all it takes to sell Homeowners coverage of every 
class. Comparison chart shows the prospect how he can improve 
his protection and how much he can save. This kit is helping 
American Surety agents to a larger share of the worthwhile 
premiums in the Homeowners market in every community. 





On-the-Spot Selling Help 


American Surety fieldmen are helping agents survey their per- 
sonal lines, helping them plan their program to line up their 
best Homeowners prospects. 


* Not yet available in a few states. 


Boost YOUR agency profits! Package your Personal Lines! 


Our nearest Branch office will be glad to SERVING AGENTS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


give full information on how the Home- 


owners can automatically increase your 
income from personal lines and reduce 


overhead! Why not call today and find company FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
out how we help our agents profit through HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


* AVIATION 
this modern package line? 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 








W. J. HYNES 
Secretary 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co. 


WANT TO WRITE ABOUT public re- 

lations in your business and mine, 
the insurance business. There is 
a great interest among all carriers all 
over the country to get the insurance 
company view over to the public and 
to raise an umbrella to protect our 
own heads. However, many men 
with so many, many other problems 
hesitate to devote the time required 
to promote insurance information 
organizations in the different states. 


Information Services 


There are several insurance infor- 
mation plans in the country. To 
mention a few: 

1. The Western Information Serv- 
ice with headquarters in Los Angeles 
operating in the states of California, 
Oregon and Washington’ with 
branch offices at Portland and 


Seattle. This group is sponsored by 
the Pacific Coast companies. All 
companies operating in that territory 
are eligible for membership. 


2. The Southwestern Information 
Service with headquarters in Dallas. 
This group is made up of companies 
with home base in Texas and like the 
Western organization all types of 
companies are eligible for member 
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ship. The territories serviced include 
the states of Texas and Oklahoma. 

3. The Iowa Insurance Educational 
Service. In Iowa there are about 
twenty volunteer speakers. They 
gave about one hundred and fifty 
talks before civic clubs, Parent 
Teachers Associations and high 
school groups in October, November 
and December of last year. Each 
speaker attempted to make his audi- 
ence conscious of the fact that auto- 
mobile insurance is regulated by the 
number of automobile accidents on 
the streets in their own community. 
The cost of those accidents by settle- 
ment and jury verdicts, is reflected 
in the local rate level. 

4. The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies in New York in 
cooperation with New York agents 
has formed an insurance service to 
operate in the state of New York. 
Volunteer speakers were given a 
special course at New York Uni- 
versity and Syracuse. 

Most of these organizations men- 
tioned have an active speakers 
bureau with an experienced public 
relations man in charge, an active 
press release bureau and a reporting 
service to member companies. 

Other states are in the process of 
organizing such service, in the 
middle-west, in the New England 
states and in the eastern states. 

Let us look at some figures for 


just a second or two. In our com- 
pany we have ten speakers in lowa 
working with the speakers bureau. 
There are around seven hundred and 
fifty companies writing casualty busi- 
ness in the country. Just suppose 
seven hundred companies each had 
ten volunteer speakers and they each 
made two talks a month. With an 
average audience of fifty they would 
reach eight million four hundred 
thousand people in one year’s time. 


A Large Audience 


Or, put it another way, suppose 
one hundred thousand agents across 
the country made two talks a month 
with an average audience of fifty. 
At the end of the year one hundred 
and twenty million people would 
have heard the story of the industry. 

If you think the insurance indus- 
try is held in high regard by your 
friends then put on a pair of false 
whiskers in your own community 
and ask a few questions, or bring up 
the subject in front of some friends 
at a cocktail or dinner party. You 
will be surprised at some of the 
answers. 

The average man does not dis- 
tinguish between a life insurance 
company and a fire insurance com- 
pany or a casualty insurance com- 
pany and an accident insurance com- 
pany. In my home state we are still 
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eyes? 


paying a penalty in front of farmer 
juries for the foreclosures on farms 
by life insurance companies back in 
the 1920's. 


There Are Many Facets 


Work at public relations by phone, 
by mail and in person. I know a law 
firm that has extra fine public re- 
lations on their telephone desk. The 
girl, instead of saying, “Who is call- 
ing?” has the habit of saying, ‘““May 
I tell him who is calling?” There is 
a big distinction between the two ex- 
pressions while they mean the same. 
An employee of the telephone com- 
pany told one of our switchboard 
operators “Don’t use the words 
good morning or good afternoon, 
they are two extra words and invite 
conversation.” Today’s business is 
built on speed. Machines for this, 
machines for that. We must not 
overlook the personal touch. I ask 
you which office has the most 
warmth over the phone, the one 
where the employee snaps 5-8211, or 
the one that sings, “This is the 
Aetna.” 

Within recent weeks I have seen 
two letters that I think illustrate 
good public relations. Last summer 
I was on a trip to Virginia. Down 
in West Virginia one morning we 
had some cakes for breakfast and 
they served syrup in little glass con- 
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tainers, individual containers, that 
had the word Log Cabin on them. I 
had never seen them before and have 
never seen them since. I wrote Gen- 
eral Foods and asked if this type of 
a syrup container was available on 
the retail market and I had a reply 
from a girl who had a two inch letter- 
head. 1 assume she is a radio per- 
sonality similar to Betty Crocker, 
only she represents General Foods. 
The letter mistered me by name. It 
was dictated and the first sentence 
read something like this: “I wish I 
could tell you where to buy the little 
pitchers.” 

Then it went on to explain they 
were not on the market; General 
Foods hadn’t released any of them 
for three years. 

The secend letter was from Ham 
Fisher who draws Joe Palooka. He 
recently drew a picture of an auto- 
mobile hanging over a cliff and a 
truck coming up on the highway. 
The truck driver said to his helper, 
“Go get the chain and we will pull 
that car out of trouble.” The truck 
driver stopped his truck right on the 
brow of a hill and was wide open for 
an automobile accident. My wife de- 
tected this and she suggested I write 
the cartoonist. His reply started off 
something like this, “I sure goofed 
on that one didn’t I.” Then he went 
on to say that if he drew a similar 
scene in the future he would be sure 
to put out the flags or the flares. 

Which letter has the greater 
warmth, one that says Dear Sir, 
Dear Mr. Jones or Dear Joe, or the 
one signed Harry or H. E. Jones 
or H. E. J. 


The Choice of Words 


The choice of words in your 
letters are mighty important. I know 
a lawyer who lost a law suit one time 
because he said to a young prospec- 
tive juror, “You are a clerk up at 
ABC Company” and the prospect re- 
plied, “I am a partner of ABC Com- 
pany.” Later the partner was made 
jury foreman and the jury held 
against the lawyer who used the 
wrong word. 

Ask yourself these four questions : 
1. What can I do: 
as an agent 
as an employee 
as an employer 
to improve the public relations of my 


organization and our industry ? 

2. Am I doing it? 

3. Am I riding on the other fellow’s 

back ? 

4. Are the letters, 
(a) carrying 
center look. 
(b) are we using courthouse 
square language. N. Y. Univers- 
ity has a special course for law- 
yers to help them use simple and 
forceful English. 

(c) do they carry the stiffness of 
a 2nd Lt. or the warmth of a 
dressed up icicle. 

(d) are we imitating the young- 
sters by always coming to the 
point fast. 

(e) do they carry the soft collar 
touch. 


that front row 


Population Will Increase 


Twenty years from now there will 
be thirty-six million more people or 
customers in the United States. A 
new baby arrives every eight 
seconds. We have seventy-seven 
thousand new babies a week. A year 
from now our population will have 
increased 2,700,000. This is half a 
million more people than the total 
combined population of the states of 
Wyoming, Delaware, Idaho and 
Montana. What does this mean? It 
means one hundred and seventeen 
million more pairs of shoes a year; 
it means a billion extra eggs a 
month ; it means a million extra cars 
a year, three fourths of a million 
stoves a year, three fourths of a 
million refrigerators a year. This all 
spells more insurance premiums, 
more work, more opportunities. 

Let’s pull out the x-ray machine 
and see if the sun is in your eyes. 

1. If you think the customer should 
come to you instead of you going to 
him, then the sun is in your eyes. 

2. If you brag of or commit a sharp 
practice then the sun is in your eyes. 
3. Someone said the only thing 
wrong with Coca-Cola is Pepsi-Cola, 
so if you think the only thing wrong 
with the agency business is the direct 
writer, the sun is in your eyes. 

4. In 1954 the Better Business 
Bureau had 29,299 inquires about 
life insurance and 1,422 of these in- 
quiries were complaints. 26,426 in- 
quiries were made about the casualty 
business and of these 3,113 were 

(Continued on the next page) 





Sun in Your Eyes—Continued 


complaints. In the accident and 
health business 66,484 inquiries or 
questions were made, and 4,927 made 
complaints. If you do not have a 
friendly contact with your Better 
Business Bureau in your community 
then the sun is in your eyes. 

5. If your claim department is deny- 
ing claims without interviewing all 
of the witnesses and getting all the 
facts, then the sun is in their eyes. 

6. If management hands out respon- 
sibility but no authority, then the sun 
is in its eyes. 

7. If you are handed an extra assign- 
ment requiring a lot of hard work 
and extra time, and you resent this, 
and are stale, dull and dead in your 
thinking, then the sun is in your 
eyes. 

8. If you identify yourself as on the 
clerical level rather than on the 
management team, then the sun is in 
your eyes. 

9. If you don’t do the ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way, or 
if your salary and the fringe benefits 
and the extras are the main points 
of interest, then the sun is in your 
eyes. 

10. If the agency commission is 
more important to you than the com- 
pany benefit, then brother the sun is 
beating down in your eyes. 

11. If your work is not exciting and 
risky, doesn’t offer any challenge, is 
not interesting, or if you run from 
responsibility, then the sun is in your 
eyes. 

12. If you are an underwriter and 
know nothing of claims, or a claim 
man and think underwriting is a 
pushover, or a production man and 


class all underwriters and claim men 
as a special kind of a parasite, then 
the sun is in your eyes. 

13. If you give more thought to the 
seat on the 5 o’clock bus than to the 
seat in your office, then the sun is in 
your eyes. 

14. If your organization denies all 
claims under $50 because the claim- 
ant won't sue then you are building 
the fires for high future jury ver- 
dicts. One out of six persons on the 
average jury has dealings with an 
insurance company over accidents. 
These dealings are either favorable 
or unfavorable. If you don’t think 
along those lines, then the sun is in 
your eyes. 

15. If you think chiseling tactics by 
some carriers are not affecting the 
public attitude toward insurance 
companies of all lines, then the sun 
is in your eyes. 

16. Favorable comment passed from 
friend to friend is the best advertis- 
ing in the world and it is free. If 
you are fair, firm, frank and friendly 
you create this favorable comment. 
If you don’t agree, then the sun is in 
your eyes. 

17. If you are a field man and don’t 
know all your lines, or an agent 
without modernizing your office or 
your sales approach—if you never 
open a book or attend a school—if 
you are operating like you did five 
years ago, ten years ago or twenty 
years ago—if you are ignoring the 
Chevrolet market and going after the 
Cadillac market, then the sun is in 
your eyes. 

18. If you are a company man and 
have not given your agents a new 
sales approach or a sales bulletin, 
then you are dealing them a rotten 


| ~ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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hand and expecting them to play a 
good game, and the sun is certainly 
in your eyes. 
19. If you withhold details from the 
underwriter to keep him from saying 
“No,” then the sun is in your eyes. 
20. If reading the Bible, or a book 
on history, philosophy or economics 
is out of bounds to you—if you 
merely go home and listen to the 
wife tell about her day and turn on 
the TV, and fall asleep, then the sun 
is in your eyes. 
21. Life teaches us it is easy to find 
hard work and hard to find easy 
work. If you are running away from 
hard work and chasing easy work 
then the sun is in your eyes. 
22. If you think a tomato grown in 
the sunshine tastes the same as one 
grown in the greenhouse then you 
will feel the price cutter gives as 
much service to the policyholder as 
the local agent, and the sun is in your 
eyes. 
23. According to oriental philosophy 
a scholar thinks but he doesn’t do 
any physical work. That executive 
occupational disease commonly called 
ulcers is unknown to natives in Oki- 
nawa. As a result they have very 
little drive—they say the typhoons 
will blow everything away anyway 
so why work and worry. An old 
colored mammy said, ““When I works 
—TI works hard, when I sits, I sits 
loose, when I worries, I go to sleep.” 
If you are like the native of Okinawa 
then the sun is in your eyes, and I 
am not suggesting that you go out 
and get an ulcer. 
24. Everybody loves a dog; the dog 
wags his tail, not his tongue. If we 
want people to like us, we must first 
learn to like people and their busi- 
ness. We must let them talk about 
themselves and their business, and 
know enough to ask intelligent ques- 
tions. A good golfer should know 
what club to use to get out of the 
weeds. A good salesman knows how 
to get out of the weeds ; if he doesn’t 
the sun is in his eyes. 
25. If you think honesty is “Old 
Hat”—that loyalty is something 
from the story books, then the sun 
is in your eyes. 
26. This is a free world. We are 
physically free to do many things 
which we ought not to do. We can 
break a window, we can get drunk, 
we can drive a car on the wrong 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Are you the agent who often feels he’s 


GOT A BULL 
BY THE TAIL? 


Right now, you’ve got the business. But the renewal date is coming 
up. The losses have been high. The premium will be 
higher. You don’t know whether you can keep the 
business or not. Brother, you have a 
bull by the tail. You need Bituminous. With the best 
safety engineering department in the business, Bituminous will 
make it a good risk. Bituminous, with the insured’s 
cooperation, will cut the losses, reduce the rates, and 
make renewals easier. You'll be happier, too, with 
more time for production, less time for worry. Get set 
with Bituminous and see. Write today jor the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 











The N.A.D.A. Official Used Car 
Guide is based on fact—not on 
opinion . .. auto dealers in your own 
region report actual sales trans- 
actions to provide you with reliable 
price information. 


Complete . Localized . Current 


¢ Lists average loan, subscribe for all your 
“as is”, and retail  ‘*" employees. only 
values for all 
models. 

¢ Accurate — concise 
— easy to read. 

¢ Published every 30 or 
days in Six regional (quantity prices 
editions. on request) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Useo Car Guipe Co. 


1800 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 














MUTUAL COMPANY AGGREGATES 


> ip THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-ONE leading mu- 
tual fire and casualty companies operating in the 
United States reported assets of $3,850 million at the 
end of 1954, an increase of $450 million for the year. 
Bond holdings increased by more than $280 million with 
nearly $200 million of the increase being in tax free state, 
county and municipal issues which now account for 18% 
of total assets. U. S. Government holdings increased by 
some $45 million but their relative importance declined 
to 37%. Common stocks were up by about $130 million 
to 12% of total assets, due mostly to unrealized appre- 
ciation. With liabilities up only $230 million, the in- 
crease in policyholders’ surplus was better than $200 
million for the year. The underwriting gain amounted 
to nearly $330 million and the investment gain was 
about $180 million while Federal income taxes came 
to almost $30 million and returns to policyholders were 
some $250 million. 


MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY CHECK 


A SAFETY-CHECK OF THE NATION’S motor vehicles con- 
ducted jointly by the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, the National Safety Council and Look 
magazine indicates a significant change in their operat- 
ing condition. In the latest survey one out of every five 
vehicles checked was in need of maintenance whereas a 
1954 survey showed one in every four needed service at- 
tention. One out of every thirteen this year had rear 
lights in need of repair. One in sixteen had unsafe 
brakes compared to one in ten in 1954. Other items in 
the order of their need for attention were: front lights, 
exhaust system, tires, steering, windshield wipers, glass, 
horn and rear view mirrors. Four hundred and twenty- 
two cities and seventeen counties in thirty-seven states 
cooperated in this year’s survey during which a total 
of 1,421,200 vehicles were checked. 


INDEPENDENTS MEET 


A WELL ATTENDED INTENSIVE TWO-DAY SESSION of the 
National Association of Independent Insurers was held 
in Denver on July 28 and 29. Most of the program was 
devoted to workshops of which the one on traffic safety 
perhaps developed the most interest. At that session 
the integration of the various forces now tackling the 
problem was strongly urged. What is needed, it was 
pointed out, is an overall master plan to extract the 
maximum value from the various traffic safety meas- 
ures; the assembling in one place of what is being 
attempted and the analysis of what should be done. 
Dissipating the widely held notion that traffic safety 
activity has been largely futile, the facts of great accom- 
plishments were brought to attention. It was pointed 
out that; if in 1954 traffic deaths per million miles 
occurred at the same rate that prevailed in 1935, there 
would have been 90,000 deaths instead of 36,000, 
3,151,000 injuries instead of 1,290,000 and 21,156,000 
property damage accidents instead of 8,530,000. The 
death rate per one hundred million miles of travel has 
been reduced over that period of time from 15.9 to 6.4. 
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“T know American-Associated’s 


reputation as a casualty company... 


and this is for me!” 





American-Associated’s famed extra services 


now available in the BONDING FIELD 


The facilities, conveniences and thinking that dis- 


tinguish American- Associated in the casualty field have 


been carried over into our Bond Division. 


For example, in all of our bond writing Branch 
Offices, you will find bond specialists who have 
more than experience and an interest in serving you 
well. They are backed by an organization geared 


to unusually prompt action. When questions arise 


requiring Head Office attention, in nearly all cases 


you have the answer in hours—not days! 


Localized service is one of many ways in which 
American- Associated can help you handle Bond and 
Burglary business more quickly and conveniently. 
For the full story, call the Bond Manager at your 
nearest American-Associated office. It could be the 


most profitable telephone call you make today! 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: PIERCE BUILDING ¢ SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 








REINSURANCE 


GET YOUR ANSWER 


in minutes! Phone our 

nearest Regional Office 
and talk to a qualified, 
authorized underwriter. 


MULTIPLE LINES 





EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 114 Sansome Street 1139 W. 6th Street 
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The Partnership 
Sale... 


HE SALE of partnership life in- 
Soom is best motivated by 
thoroughly arousing and disturbing 
your prospect with respect to the 
situations that arise at the death of 
a partner. In most states the Uni- 
form Partnership act is in effect, 
which provides that, in the absence 
of a contrary agreement, the death 
of a partner will automatically dis- 
solve the partnership. 


It means further that the author- 
ity of the surviving partners will be 
limited strictly to acting as “liqui- 
dating trustees.”” Many people seem 
to refuse to believe that legal prin- 
ciple which is well-known to all 
attorneys, 


Perhaps one reason for this is 
that many of us have personal 
knowledge of a partnership in which 
one of the partners died and the 
business seemingly continued as 
usual. To the outside world the 
only interruption was that of closing 
the business for, perhaps, the after- 
noon or the day of the funeral. How- 
ever, any competent attorney can 
vouch for the fact that the death has 
meant a great deal more than has 
appeared on the surface. 


ERNEST E. INTLEHOUSE 
Franklin Life 
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Too often the death of one of the 
partners results in a situation of the 
widow versus the surviving part- 
ners. Too many living partners 
are thinking today that things will 
be settled amicably and the widow 
will receive a fair and just distribu- 
tion. They are unaware of the vast 
number of situations where lack of a 
continuation plan or a liquidation 
plan has been terribly disappointing 
to the widow and has severed life- 
long friendships. Attorneys know 
this. 

Whereas, it is usually the case 
that two partners build a successful 
business because their mutual inter- 
ests encourage them to pull together, 
it seems inevitable that the widow 
and the surviving partner must pull 
apart because of diametrically op- 
posed interests. The surviving part- 
ner is thinking in terms of plowing 
back profits, expansion, liquidity, 
etc. The widow is usually thinking 
only in terms of income, the same 
sort of income she used to enjoy 
when her husband was around car- 
rying his share of the load. 

Actually, the procedures available 
to a surviving partner are limited 
strictly by law and not dictated by 
any life insurance company. We 
must disturb living partners today 
with the effect that these procedures 
would have on the future of their 
business and themselves personally. 
The material that follows is not a 
complete sales demonstration but 
it is a skeleton around which an ef- 
fective sales talk can be built. Its 
primary purpose is to disturb the 
prospect by putting into good simple 
sales language a word picture of the 
alternatives he must face. 

“Mr. Jones, no matter how you 
may feel about business life insur- 
ance, I am sure that you will be 
interested to know the reasons why 
many thousands of businessmen 
have felt it necessary to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this plan. 
There are only two things that can 
happen to you in this business: 


You will survive your partner or 
your partner will survive you. 

A. Assume that you survive 
your partner; should you make ar- 
rangements now so that you will be 
in a position to buy his interests? 
What alternatives are there? You 
Cit dts 


1. Form a new partnership with 
his wife and children and their law- 
yer, or perhaps some stranger to 
whom they may sell his interest. Do 
you consider this desirable ? 

2. Agree with his wife and chil- 
dren and their lawyer to liquidate 
the business. All of the available 
evidence indicates that such a liqui- 
dation process will net not much 
more than 25¢ on the dollar. One 
of the most valuable assets your 
business processes as a going con- 
cern is goodwill. Goodwill has no 
liquidating value whatsoever and 
you would be limited merely to the 
liquidating value of such physical in- 
ventory as you can dispose of. This 
means also liquidating your job. Do 
you consider this desirable ? 

3. Try to sell your interest. 

a. Is there any assurance that you 
will be able to find a buyer who will 
pay your price and who will be ac- 
ceptable as a partner to the heirs ? 

Most businessmen agree that these 
alternatives are totally unsatisfac- 
tory. The only practical solution is 
to make arrangements now so that 
you will be in a position to buy the 
interest of your deceased partner. 
This is accomplished by executing 
now a buy and sell agreement. The 
survivor agrees to purchase and the 
deceased’s executor agrees to sell 
the interest, either at a specified 
price, or on the basis of a specified 
method of valuation. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Partnership Sale—Continued 


Life insurance contracts provide 
the funds to finance the agreement. 
Without life insurance, the price 
you pay for the deceased partner’s 
interest will be at least 100 cents on 
the dollar, probably a lot more if you 
have to borrow some of the money. 
By using life insurance contracts 
you can never pay as much as 
100% ; you may pay as little as 3%. 

B. Assume your partner survives 
you... 

1. If you were to step out of this 


business right now would you want 
to get your money out or leave it 
in? Most men feel that they would 
not want to leave their capital tied 
up in a business from which they 
had withdrawn their directing hand. 

2. Doesn’t it follow, that if you 
were taken out of the picture per- 
manently you should arrange now 
to get your family out of the busi- 
ness and leave them a risk-free in- 
come rather than a_ speculative 
business interest ? 

3. Do you know that in the ab- 
sence of a buy and sell agreement 
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On your staff, but not on your payroll 


The people behind the people behind the agents 
are the men and women in Northwestern’s 
offices throughout the nation. They are con- 
stantly aware that their speed and accuracy in 
making decisions or handling routine paper 
work gives a big assist in the smooth, successful 
operation of agencies. In this respect they’re 
on your staff when you represent Northwestern. 


Contact our nearest department office for 
information about representing Northwestern. 
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the Treasury department will apply 
one of their pet. formulas in order 
to fix the maximum possible value 
on your business interest for estate 
tax purposes? 

There is just one practical way to 
handle this situation; a buy and sell 
agreement will fix the valuation 
while you are living. It will be ac- 
cepted by the Treasury department 
for federal estate tax purposes. 


Objective of the Plan 


1. To provide that, in the event 
of the death of either partner, the 
deceased partner’s family shall be 
assured of receiving full value, im- 
mediately in cash, or as a life in- 
come, for his share in the business. 

2. To provide that the surviving 
partner shall have sufficient funds to 
purchase ‘he interest of the deceased 
partner and thus be in a position to 
continue the business. 

The partners enter into an agree- 
ment under which each partner 
binds his estate to sell his interest at 
his death and under which the sur- 
viving partner agrees to purchase 
such interest. 

The minimum valuation of the 
partnership at present is approxi- 
mately $— 

Each partner will purchase, on 
the life of the other, life insurance 
in a face amount sufficient to pro- 
vide the amount of cash that will be 
needed to purchase the interest of 
the other partners if they die, 

Each partner will be the bene- 
ficiary of the insurance policy on the 
life of the other partners. 

In the event the value of the 
partnership interest to be pur- 
chased by the survivors is in excess 
of the amount of the insurance pro- 
ceeds to be received by them, the 
balance of the purchase price may 
be paid in a manner agreed upon as 
outlined in the purchase and sale 
agreement to be prepared by legal 
counsel.” 

We have found from experience 
that if you sufficiently disturb the 
prospect about the need for business 
life insurance many cases can be 
closed without having to submit net 
cost exhibits. Business cases lend 
themselves quite naturally to com- 
petition on a net cost basis because 
of the substantial amount of business 
involved. 


Franklin Life, Field. 
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The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Casualty Claims Adjusting course conducted 
by the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. 


Question |. 


The insured has a standard auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy with 
$10/20,000 limits for bodily injury, 
$5,000 limit for property damage 
and $1,000 limit for basic and ex- 
tended medical payments. Give rea- 
sons for your answers to the follow- 
ing : 

(a) The insured was driving his 
car with his wife as passenger when 
his car collided with another car. 
The wife sues the insured for dam- 
ages for personal injuries. Does the 
policy cover such suit? 

(b) The insured was driving his car 
while working for his employer and 
he sustains bodily injuries in an ac- 
cident. He makes claim for $400 
medical expenses. Does his policy 
cover such claim? 

(c) The insured stores his car in a 
public garage and while an employee 
of the garage was delivering the in- 
sured’s car from the garage to the 
insured’s home, the car struck a 
pedestrian. The pedestrian sues the 
garage owner and the employee who 
had driven the car. Does the in- 
sured’s policy cover the garage 
owner and employee? 

(d) The insured was driving his car 
when it collided with a car owned 
and operated by “B.” “B” obtains 
a judgment against the insured for 
$12,000 and “‘B’s” wife who was in 
“B’s” car obtained a judgment of 
$8,000. What amounts can they 
recover under the insured’s policy. 


Answer: (a) No—A wife has the 
right to sue her husband in New 
York but the insurance law states 
that the policy will not be construed 
as covering the spouse unless so 
stated in the policy. This is on the 
grounds of public policy. The wife 
can’t recover. 
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(b) No—There is a compensation 
exclusion if the insured was in the 
course of employment. His sole 
remedy is in compensation. 

(c) No—They are covered under a 
garage liability policy. The pedes- 
trian can recover from the garage 
owner as the employee was within 
course of employment—no recovery 
on assured’s policy. 

(d) “B” gets $10,000 because per 
person limit is $10,000, on 10—20-5 
policy. “B’s” wife gets $8,000 within 
policy limits. Insured personally 
liable for additional $2,000 to B. 


Question 2. 


The insured has an automobile 
physical damage policy with collision 
and comprehensive coverages, each 
with $50 deductible. State the 
amount payable, if any, under his 
policy in each of the following cases. 
(a) The insured’s car collided with 
another car, The damage to insured’s 
car was $150. 

(b) While children were playing 
they scratched the insured’s car. 
The damage was $100. 

(c) While the insured’s car was 
parked a thief broke the lock and 
stole the radio from the dashboard 
and a robe. Damage to the lock 
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was $10; the cost to replace the 
radio was $50 and value of robe was 
$25. 

(d) While insured’s car was parked 
outside his home during cold weather 
the water in the cooling system froze 
and the block cracked. The cost to 
repair was $125. 


Answer: (a) Assured would be 
paid $100 under the collision cover- 
age. $150 less $50 deductible. 

(b) Assured would be paid $50 
under the comprehensive coverage 
$100 less $50 deductible. 

(c) The assured would be paid $10 
under the comprehensive coverage 
$10 lock and $50 radio less $50 de- 
ductible leaves $10. The $25 robe 
is considered personal property and 
is excluded in the policy. 

(d) No coverage; mechanical de- 
fects, wear and tear of the car, and 
freezing of the water in the cooling 
system are excluded by the policy. 
All above subject to depreciation 
where assured is paid. 


Question 3. 


The insured covered under a stand- 
ard automobile liability policy was 
driving his car and collided with 
another car at an intersection. You 
are assigned to investigate this case. 
What facts would you obtain con- 
cerning the questions of negligence, 
contributory negligence and dam- 
ages. 


Answer: Definition of negligence: 
it is the failure to use or express in 
an act Or omission a reasonable man- 
ner which results in damage to prop- 
erty or injury to another. 

Reasonable manner means to do a 
thing, act, or omission in a manner 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


which an ordinary prudent person 
would do in similar circumstances. 
1) Coverage 

(a) Name of insured 

(b) Address of insured 

(c) Automobile in declarations 
(d) Name of driver-passengers 

(e) Permission 

(f) Relationship of driver to insured 
(g) Injuries. 

2) Name of claimant 

(a) Address 

(b) Type of vehicle driven, etc. 

(c) Passengers 

(d) Name of driver 

(e) Injuries. 

3) Location of accident 

(a) Business or suburban area 

(b) Traffic control 

(c) Light, policeman, stop signs, 
one way or two way street 

(d) Geography—hilly—flat—curve, 
etc. 

4) Point of contact between two cars 
(a) If claimant was struck in rear 
by insured—the claimant would be 
seen first if possible. 

5) Position of cars after accident. 
6) Local speed limit. 

7) Skid marks 

(a) If skid marks are present and 
favor insured—call photographer. 
8) Where were cars going- 
where—to where? 

9) Witnesses—names, 
and signed statement. 

10) If police—get report. 
11) If injuries—who got hurt? 
(a) Get facts as to first aid 

(b) Ambulance 

(c) Hospital 

(d) Extent of injury 

(e) Possible Res Gestae. 

12) Date, time. 

13) Weather. 

14) Physical condition of road. 


from 


addresses, 


15) Check to see if any blind spots 
at location. 

16) When was assured aware of a 
possible accident? What did he do? 
17) When did he first see other 
vehicle ? 

18) If passengers in either car 

(a) Get names ; 

(b) Addresses 

(c) Sitting position in car. 

19) Get signed statements, if pos- 
sible, from all parties involved. 


In New York State it is a matter 
of proving the other party was neg- 
ligent while you were not. Damages 
are ascertained by authorized ap- 
praisers, 

20) Diagram of the area. 


Question 4. 


The insured has a comprehensive 
personal liability policy. His maid, 
while working in his private resi- 
dence, was accidentally injured. 

(a) What facts would you obtain 
concerning the question of coverage? 
(b) Assume that the facts indicate 
that the accident is covered by the 
policy what would you try to estab- 
lish, if the facts permit, bearing on 
the insured’s legal liability to the 
maid? Would the “Medical Pay- 
ments” agreement in the policy cover 
the maid’s medical expenses ? 


Answer: (a) 1) Does insured have 
a workmen’s compensation policy for 
maid? 

2) Is the city or village one of a 
population of 40,000 or more? 

(a) Check postal address. 

(b) Look at documentary books re- 
garding populations. 

3) Does the maid work over forty- 
eight hours per week? 


(a) Days she works 

(b) Day off 

(c) Hours she works 

(d) Lunch hour 

4) Is the insured her sole employee? 
5) Does she live in the same house- 
hold ? 

6) If maid works over forty-eight 
hours per week and the community 
the insured lives in is over 40,000— 
the law requires workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 

7) Is she salaried or paid by hour? 
(b) Whether there was contributory 
negligence on part of the maid, and 
if the injuries were actually sus- 
tained as result of her duties for the 
insured. The policy would cover the 
maid’s medical expenses. 


Question 5. 


The insured owns and operates an 
apartment house. A ceiling in a ten- 
ant’s apartment fell on the tenant 
causing bodily injury. 

(a) What type of policy would 
cover the insured’s legal liability. 
(b) What statutory law applies to 
apartment houses. 

(c) Discuss “actual notice.” 

(d) Discuss “constructive notice.” 
Answer: (a) This would be covered 
under the owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ policy. 

(b) Multiple Dwelling Law applies 
to apartment houses. 

(c) Actual notice would be when 
the assured was notified of a defect 
in his apartment house and had a 
reasonable time to repair it. 

(d) Constructive notice would be 
when something obvious like a bad 
step was in need of repair and this 
condition existed for a long period 
of time. This should have been re- 
paired and is considered constructive 
notice. 





DANIEL NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD! 


Not that Daniel was one of our Agents . . . but our perfect record of 
fine Agency-Company relationships for over 100 years prompts us to 
say—"'No matter what the situation may be—Northern is there to give 
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The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 
reliable insurance protection for over 119 years. 
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PER $100,000 OF EARNED PREMIUMS 


LOW RATIO of lawsuits outstanding testifies to the effectiveness of State Farm Mutual’s claim handling pro- 
cedures. Here Mr. F. B. Coleman (left), Vice President and head of State Farm’s general claims staff, and Mr. E. B. 
Rust, Executive Vice President, Operations, present a 3-year summary to the State Farm Executive Council. 


"PAY A DOLLAR WHEN A DOLLAR IS DUE” 


And pay it promptly. 

That’s the golden rule of claim handling George 
J. Mecherle laid down when he founded State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
thirty-three years ago. 

That it’s still the working philosophy of the 
company is well illustrated by a recent report 
in the National Underwriter( Automobile Insur- 
ance issue, May, 1955). 

In a three-year period, 240 automobile 
insurance companies licensed in Illinois 
earned a total of $3,417,511,499 in bodily 
injury liability premiums. The average 
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number of lawsuits outstanding per 
$100,000 of premiums for all these com- 
panies was 5.5... 

In the same period, though insuring more 
cars than any other company, State Farm 
Mutual’s average number of lawsuits outstand- 
ing per $100,000 in premiums was only 2.7! 

This achievement can be partly explained by 
State Farm’s streamlined claim handling 
methods . . . extensive claim adjuster and agent 
training programs . . . continuous audit of claim 
handling procedures. 

But we like to think it’s just the natural 


result of practicing Mr. Mecherle’s rule: 
**Pay a dollar when a dollar is due.’’ A rule 
that’s helped State Farm grow to a posi- 
tion where it insures more cars than any 
other company in the world. 


This is another in a series of 
advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Automo- 
bile Insurance Company, 
Home Office, Bloomi m, Illi- 
nois. If you want to know more 
about any aspect of State Farm 
operations, simply write:“ Direc- 
tor of Public Relations.” 


STATE FARM 
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"Where here's Life 


ELL YOURSELF on an idea and 
. enthusiasm will aid you in 
selling your clients the same idea. 
I believe this philosophy applies to 
the selling of any item, whether it 
be a service, a procedure or any 
other tangible or intangible item. 


Not Objections But Excuses 


As a result of writing this series 
of monthly articles, I have had a 
number of occasions to discuss the 
ideas we have outlined, with agents 
at various insurance agents’ meet- 
ings. It is interesting to note the 
similarity of objections put forth by 
these agents as to why they should 
not try to sell life insurance along 
with their various other types of 
coverages. Frankly, I have come to 
the conclusion that the reasons given 
are not objections, but instead, ex- 
cuses. 

I am sympathetic to these excuses, 
because I believe the real reason 
behind the excuses is simply that the 
average general insurance man has 
never been approached on an intel- 
ligent basis, through which he is 
shown why he, personally, should 
buy and own a substantial amount 
of life insurance on his own life, 

Few life insurance men approach 
general insurance men, and few gen- 
eral insurance men investigate their 
own need for life insurance. If the 
average general insurance man had 
any amount of money invested in a 
substantial amount of life insurance, 
and really believed in what he was 
buying, he could very easily carry 
the message of life insurance with 
him into each interview with his 
clients, thereby enhancing his pres- 
tige with his clients by reason of the 
complete service he could render. 

In view of this conclusion, it is 
my intention to change the method 
of writing this monthly article to 
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the “you” basis instead of the 
“client” basis. We will try to ap- 
praise your situations and show you 
the need of life insurance on your 
own lives, believing that, once you 
have put your own “Life Insurance 
House” in order, you will then auto- 
metically discuss with your clients 
what “you” have done; and through 
this method you will automatically 
be showing them what they should 
do, and thereby be selling life insur- 
ance steadily. 

Keep in mind, also, that any ideas 
put forth in these articles in the 
future applying to “you” will be 
exactly the same ideas you can use 
with your clients. 

During the coming months, I hope 
the ideas set forth will acquaint you 
with the value of life insurance as 
far as you are concerned and, in 
addition, provide you with additional 
commission income from the sale of 
life insurance to your clients. 

“How much and what kind of life 
insurance should I own?” Have you 
ever asked yourself this question? 
General insurance agents and career 
life agents, representing the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, are asking prospective 
clients this same question daily, 
thereby increasing their commission 
income as well as securing satisfied 
policyholders. 
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Following this theme of the “you” 
basis and selling ourselves on an 
idea first, let us ask ourselves this 
same question. 


Step Out of the Picture 


If you will, consider yourself out 
of the picture for the moment, and 
answer the following questions re- 
alistically. You can then answer 
this question of “How much and 
what kind,” for yourself. 

1, What is the minimum amount of 
cash which will be needed to pay 
my last expenses? 

2. What is the minimum amount of 
income which will be needed to al- 
low my family to remain together as 
a unit, during the period my children 
are growing, at least until the young- 
est child reaches age eighteen? 

3. What is the minimum amount 
which will be needed to enable my 
children to go to college? 

4. What is the minimum amount of 
income my wife will need for the 
rest of her life after the children 
are grown? 

5. What is the minimum amount of 
retirement income my wife and I 
will need at age 65? 

6. If I want to make provision for 
the mortgage to be paid off, at my 
death, what is the current balance? 
7. If I am interested in providing 
a two year readjustment fund for 
my family, to absorb the difference 
between the amount of income pro- 
vided in point No. 2, and my current 
net income, what is that actual 
monthly difference? 

The above questions will be dis- 
cussed in more detail, each month, 
with an eye to helping you put your 
own “Life Insurance House” in 
order. Once you have done this, no 
one will have to ask you twice, to 
carry this same message to your 
own general insurance clients. 
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Giving young agents 
a chance in sales management 


(Some questions answered by a New England Mutual Life General Agent) 


= 

FOR TWENTY YEARS, C. Vernon Bowes has 
been a General Agent for New England Mutual Life. 
During that time his philosophy of promoting young, 
able career underwriters has given the New England 
some of its outstanding men. Seven General Agents 
(one now his partner), one Director of Agencies, and 
a number of other agents in management positions 
have come from his Newark agency. 


_When do you think a young agent is ready for 


Has this policy of giving young agents a chance 
a position in management? 


in management helped your agency? 

‘As soon as he proves himself ready with a sound 
understanding of life insurance fundamentals. Then 
if he shows an earnest desire for management re- 
sponsibilities, I give him a chance to try his hand. 
There are eight men in my agency who got into 
management after less than three years of selling.” 


“It’s given our morale a terrific lift. Young agents 
know there are ‘no strings attached’ to them — they 
can go as far as their industry and ability will take 
them. I feel this way: Life insurance has given me 
such rewards and satisfaction that I want other young 
men to have the same opportunities the New England 
has given me.” 


Early training is mighty important, isn’t it? 

“It certainly is. A-young man must have a good N W WN da A N i 3 
foundation in life insurance before he can take over E E L 
a management position. If he has good training and Mild INSURANCE COMPANY 
help when he enters the business, he should be able LIFE BOSTON, MASS. 


to ‘write his own ticket’ as far as the future goes.” 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 





PORTRAIT 


OF PROGRESS 


On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 

As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 
We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged, July 1953 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON 


MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + SEA INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





Potential Unlimited 


HOWARD HOTZ, C.L.U., Manager, 
Accident & Sickness Sales & Service 
Division Canadian Head Office, 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


HEN A TOP-NOTCH SALESMAN 

first considers selling a prod- 
uct, he always asks himself, “Is 
there a need for this product? Who 
needs it, and how much do they need 
it?” He asks these questions be- 
cause the answers help provide him 
with the key to his success—his 
market potential. Selling skill, cou- 
pled with a market for the product, 
is the foundation upon which suc- 
cessful selling is built. 

Of course there are other factors 
which contribute to making a suc- 
cessful salesman, but basically, there 
must be a need for the product. 
Let us take a look at the insurance 
business—especially from the stand- 
point of sickness and accident cov- 
erage and the need for it. 

Sickness and accident protection, 
like its running-mate, Life insurance, 
serves a humanitarian purpose. 
Death and old age destroy the eco- 
nomic value of human life, and life 
insurance is the only medium by 
which this value may be protected 
against dying too soon or living too 
long. But, death and old age are 
not the only threats to the financial 
structure of the family. The eco- 
nomic value of an income producer 
may be impaired or completely de- 
stroyed by loss of earnings through 
sickness or accident. Thus sickness 
and accident insurance is designed 
to protect these earnings. When we 
get the “feel” and understand the 
full effect of the humanitarian as- 
pects of our selling of life or sick- 
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ness and accident protection, we 
catch the true “missionary” spirit, 
and find ourselves crusading enthu- 
siastically to safeguard the most val- 
uab‘e product of human effort—-the 
income of the individual or the 
family. 

We know that this human need 
for security and peace of mind has 
been one of the fundamental reasons 
underlying the sudden, rapid growth 
of the sickness and accident business 
on a voluntary basis. Sickness and 
accident insurance helps fill this need 
—and it is a need with potentials 
unlimited. 


Let’s briefly have a look at the 
need for sickness and accident pro- 
tection. Economic and social prob- 
lems arise quickly when sickness or 
accident strikes. A recent study 
showed that, in 85% of the charity 
cases, a contributing factor was the 
expenses caused by sickness or ac- 
cidents. 


Delinquency, crime, broken homes, 
and many other social problems 
have their roots in the inability of 
the breadwinners to meet the prob- 
lems of unexpected expenses that 
arise when the family’s income stops 
due to a sickness or an accident. 
Education of children is interrupted 
or stopped altogether. Families must 
cancel their life insurance. And—of 
utmost importance to the family— 
preventative health measures must 
be neglected. 


As a salesman in the field I have 
seen families borrow all the cash 
accumulated in their life insurance; 
I have seen them sell the policies 
back to my company; I have seen 
them move to smaller and less con- 
venient living quarters, all because 


sickness or accident had struck a 
member of the family—usually the 
breadwinner. People did ask about 
sickness and accident insurance but 
I didn’t have it to sell and as I look 
back I confess that I didn’t rec- 
ognize the need. 

Today over forty million families 
in Canada and the United States 
depend on one or more wage earners 
for their livelihood. The business 
of running a family is the greatest 
business in our two countries today. 
It is the greatest in terms of its 
assets, its income, and its great, un- 
limited potential for the future. 
Upon the business of the family 
depends the safety of our countries, 
and the security of each and every 
one of their citizens. 


The need for protection of the 
family—an ever-growing family 
with ever-growing needs—is our 
reason for being in this humanitarian 
business. Protecting the family is 
our job—and it’s a job which im- 
poses an obligation on us to pro- 
tect the family financial structure 
for the mutual benefit of everyone. 
That job becomes more important, 
but easier, if we realize that in this 
business, the man who sells life in- 
surance and the man who sells sick- 
ness and accident insurance (for- 
tunate is he who does both) are both 
doing the same job—arranging dol- 
lars for future delivery and it is 
only the degree of the sickness or 
accident which separates the two. 
When we realize this we see that 
the job of protecting the family 
income against the hazards of dis- 
ability—is a job with potentials 
unlimited. 


{Continued on the next page) 











7he WELCOME MAT 
& Out for Mutual of Omaha 
Representatives... 


Mutual of Omaha is no stranger 

in the American home. Its name 

is a household word . . . its story 

has been told countless times in 

national radio programs, national 

television, magazines, newspapers 

and by mail. Its representatives 

have been “introduced” by famous 

TV stars and Radio personalities. 

Folks feel that they know the Mutual of Omaha man even before 
he calls, and "live leads" are opening thousands of doors. Mutual 
of Omaha is the largest exclusive health and accident company in 
the world, and has paid more than 650 million dollars in benefits. 
If you are interested in joining the "Pace-Setter," now's your oppor- 
tunity. Write today to Agency Dept., Mutual of Omaha. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
Vv. J. SKUTT, President 
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Potential Unlimited—Continued 


As part of this obligation, one of 
the prime responsibilities of sales 
executives is to assure themselves 
that their agents are properly trained 
to satisfy the sickness and accident 
needs of the public. The success 
of our product depends on its ac- 
ceptance by the public. That ac- 
ceptance can be gained only if agents 
are properly trained to fill the needs 
in a manner which will satisfy the 
public. 

Training is not a “one-shot ef- 
fort”. In a market which is grow- 
ing, we must be constantly on the 
alert too, so that we will be sure 
that we are keeping pace with the 
needs in that market. Our training 
must keep pace and, personally, I 
rather resent any idea that learning 
the sickress ani accident business 
is easy. It isn’t enough to know 
just the provisions in a policy—it 
isn’t enough to know a smattering 
of what competitive plans will or 
won’t do—as a matter of fact, with 
the multitude of plans available to- 
day and the rapid influx of compa- 
nies into the business, I wonder how 
much value this information is, other 
than keeping currently abreast of 
things. But it is important that our 
men realize and feel the need for 
this kind of coverage and how the 
plans they have to offer fill these 
needs. This comes through thorough 
training. 

The training process must be one 
that involves taking the agent by 
the hand and showing him how to 
do the job. The results of intense 
initial training wear off rapidly for 
many men. Those who start pros- 
pecting and selling at once meet with 
success, those who do not find it 
more difficult to get started as the 
weeks and months go by. In most 
cases the excuses offered for not 
writing business are: “There is too 
much group coverage in my area”, 
“There is too much competition”, 
“Our underwriting requirements are 
too tough”. What the agent really 
means is, “I am not at all sure of 
myself and I am afraid to broach the 
subject with a prospect—I would 
like someone to go with me and show 
me how to do the job.” 

Sickness and accident insurance 
has gone far in extending its arm of 
protection to the millions of people, 
both in Canada and the United 
States. It has done this, mainly be- 
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cause of the individual agent’s abil- 
ity to persuade the buyer to take 
advantage of the protection offered 
on a voluntary basis to the individ- 
ual. Training and equipping an 
agent with technical knowledge and 
sales know-how so necessary in per- 
suading a buyer to take advantage 
of our protection is most important. 
When a good product doesn’t move, 
one of the first places to look to 
find the reason is the sales organi- 
zation. Unless the salesmen are 
alert and trained the product won’t 
move—the business will fail. 

However, in persuading an in- 
dividual to buy, the salesman has 
an obligation, a humanitarian obliga- 
tion to persuade the individual to 
buy to the fullest extent of his 
ability the coverage which he needs 
to adequately protect the financial 
structure of his family. I am firmly 
convinced, especially in offering in- 
come protection for sickness and 
accidents—that the average salesman 
today is setting his sights too low— 
that he is forgetting that his potential 
is unlimited—that most of his pros- 
pects are not adequately protected 
to the extent of their ability to buy. 

The world about us is changing 
fast, our potential is expanding. In 
the sickness and accident business, 
particularly in income protection we 
are today perhaps where we were 
twenty-five years ago in life insur- 
ance—and one of our jobs is to 
keep up to date. 

It is gratifying to see more and 
more “primary” sickness and acci- 
dent insurance sold, more income 
protection. In my company the men 
are now getting into this field more 
and more. Just picture this in the in- 
dustry! If we were to arrange a 
complete sickness and accident in- 
come protection plan on every bread- 
winner in Canada and the United 
States, we would come up with a 
grand total so big that it would 
stagger our imaginations. And— 
even if we were to deduct from this 
total all the present income protec- 
tion coverages, and even further 
reduce it by the amounts that could 
be purchased from the non-sub- 
sistence portions of the national in- 
come of these two countries, the 
final figure—representing our mar- 
ket potential today would so dwarf 
our current concepts, that I would 
not dare to use actual figures to 
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evaluate this market potential. The 
real figures would appear to only 
a salesman’s visionary dreams. 
Public awareness of the need for 
sickness and accident insurance has 
been heightened by group plans, 
state and provincial cash sickness 
and hospital plans as well as private 
salary continuance plans. All of 
these tend to benefit us by pointing 
up the need for coverage, some- 
times the need for new coverage. 
These coverages offer us an op- 
portunity to expand our market by 
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arranging for the individual a long- 
range program which will enable 
him to adequately protect his family 
financial structure. More and more, 
too, the tax angles favour persons 
taking out voluntary accident and 
health coverages. Recent legislation 
in the United States is an example 
of this. Favorable legislation in 
connection with income from dis- 
ability plans exists in Canada too. 

The facts are that our market 
potential rises almost daily. But— 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Potential Unlimited—Continued 


do we capitalize on it? Over three 
million births, over two million mar- 
riages, billions of dollars of new 
residential construction which points 
the need for protection by new 
home-owners—all these give new 
and increasing markets. Our job 
today is to re-evaluate our poten- 
tials. Too often we adopt the phi- 
losophy of “once sold—soon forgot- 
ten.” And our client says, “He 
never came back”. Every policy- 
holder we have, creates a richer 
market. New clients today may 
hold the pass key, but isn’t it true 
that salesman after salesman will 
tip his hat and walk away from the 
threshold where he is already wel- 
come, and literally shovel his path 
to another door? Our job today 
is not only to open up new doors 
with new potentials but to return 
to some of the old doors with new 
potentials. 

As the companies keep pace there 
is something ahead, too, for the 
individual agent who does a job— 
aside from all the monetary rewards 
and production records, an intan- 
gible but very real reward comes 
in the form of the greatest feeling 
of job-satisfaction he has ever 
known. In our company’s first two 
years of operation in this field, on 
the basis of deaths under life pol- 
icies and disabilities under our sick- 
ness and accident contracts, the 
checks delivered under life death 
claims were seven per 1000, while 
the checks delivered for sickness and 
accidents were three hundred per 
1000. The sickness and accident 
agent sees insurance in action. 

Aside from the satisfying mone- 
tary rewards, and the thrill of reach- 
ing new highs in production records, 
the salesmen really see insurance in 
action. My company with twenty- 
five thousand claims in two years 
is an indication of the importance of 
claims. As against seven claims per 
1000 policies in life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident claims reached a 
total of three hundred per 1000. 
The recipient of a claim check 
smiles, pats himself on the back and 
says, “I was smart to buy this pro- 
tection.” And, the salesman who 
sold him the policy, and took part 
in tapping the potential, enjoys the 
greatest feeling of job satisfaction 
' he has ever known. 
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Automobile ‘Liability Policy—Con- 

struction of Word “operated” i 

Connection with Insured's Use of 
Automobile. 


Trans-Continental Mutual Insur- 
ance Company v. Harrison (Su- 
preme Court of Alabama, 1955) 
78 So. 2d 917. 
In this case the insured occupied the 
rear seat of his car with a companion 
while insured’s friend and his com- 
panion occupied the front seat. The 
insured had authorized his friend to 
drive the automobile, and while this 
arrangement prevailed, the driver 
went to sleep, the car left the road 
and overturned. 

In a suit by one of the occupants 
of the automobile against the insured 
the Court found that the insured was 
negligent in allowing his friend to 
drive after the insured had noticed 
the driver dozing at the wheel. 

The injured party, having recov- 
ered a judgment against the insured, 
then filed suit against the insurer, 
claiming the insured was covered for 
his liability under the facts. 

The relevant policy provision read 
that the coverages were in force 
“only when the vehicle is being oper- 
ated by the named insured or a 
member of his immediate family.” 

The question in the present case 
was whether or not, under the Ala- 
bama law, this language made it nec- 
essary that the insured be manually 
and physically operating the auto- 
mobile’s control devices. 

In the trial court the decision was 
favorable to the injured party. 

On appeal to the highest Alabama 
court the decision that there was 
coverage under the circumstances 
was affirmed. 

The Court held: “This is a case 
of first impression in Alabama. Sev- 
eral of our sister states have re- 
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viewed this problem and _ reached 
divergent results.” 

After discussing the decisions 
from other states, the Alabama court 
fell back on the familiar rule that the 
quoted language from the policy was 
ambiguous. Therefore, it was held 
that under the facts presented the 
policy language must be construed 
in favor of the broadest possible 
coverage, short of a “strained con- 
struction.” 

In concluding its opinion, the 
Court evidently had some limita- 
tions in mind as to future application 
of its ruling. The Court stated it 
held only that “the trial court cor- 
rectly found that the insured was 
‘operating’ the automobile,” under 
the facts, and added: “We decide 
nothing else.” 


Special School Bus Liability Insurance 
—Payment of Medical Expense to 
Injured Minor Required—Direct Pay- 
ments to Doctors and Nurses Held 
Unauthorized. 


Collins v. Indemnity Insurance 

Company of North America (Su- 

preme Court of South Carolina, 

1955) 86 S.E. 2d 578. 
While this decision depended largely 
upon the wording of the South 
Carolina School Bus Insurance Act 
of 1952, the reasoning and conclu- 
sions of the Court are interesting in 
the light of the evident purposes of 
the statute. 

The Act required insurance cov- 
erage for personal injuries or death 
(1) a death benefit of $2,000, and 
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(2) an amount “to defray the cost 
of hospitalization, surgery, medicine, 
and all other medical expenses up 
to” $3,000. The Act did not specify 
to whom benefits under a policy is- 
sued under the Act shall be paid. 

The policy issued by Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica provided that in case a covered 
school bus rider was a minor when 
injured the indemnities under the 
policy were payable to the minor. 

The facts in the case were not 
entirely clear but it appeared that 
the accident was not reported di- 
rectly to the insurer but the school 
superintendent, some four months 
after the accident, wrote to the in- 
surer and on inquiry advised the 
insurer that nurses’ bills of $1,488 
and a bill of Dr. Charles for $465 
had been incurred. The insurer paid 
these amounts directly. 

Subsequently a hospital submitted 
a bill to the insurer in the amount 
of $1,620.20, the insurer tendered 
to the hospital $1,047, the balance of 
the $3,000 policy coverage and this 
tender was refused. 

At the trial it developed that ad- 
ditional bills for another hospital 
and another doctor had been in- 
curred, the total for all bills being 
$4,788.61. 

The present case arose when the 
injured minor sued the insurer, un- 
der the School Bus Insurance Act, 
for the amount of $3,000 provided 
to defray the cost of hospital and 
medical expenses. 

At the trial the insurer claimed 
it was entitled to credit for the total 
of $1,953 paid to the nurses and Dr. 
Charles. The trial court upheld this 
contention. 

On the appeal to the South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court the judgment 
of the trial court was reversed. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales are moving targets that won’t stand 
still. “On Target” today—“Off Target” 
tomorrow. To sell and keep selling, you 
have to keep prospects within range. 

Don’t fall into theerror of thinking your 
market is relatively stable. Here are the 
facts: Over 36 million people will move 
from one city to another this year; 70% 
of all families move from one town to 
‘another at least once every 10 years. Or 
to pinpoint one entire industry, a three 
year study revealed that 56% of all com- 
panies placed new men in one or more 
top positions. 
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Judge Says—Continued 


The Court held that the minor 
was entitled to judgment in the full 
amount of $3,000. However, the 
Court held that the insurer in mak- 
ing the payments to the nurses and 
doctor was not in law a “volunteer” 
but was entitled to be subrogated to 
those whose bills it had paid. 

The Court also held that a guard- 
ian for the injured minor should be 
duly appointed and that the insur- 
ance proceeds of $3,000 should be 
pro-rated among the $4,788.61 of 
claims. The result to the insurer 
would be that it would be entitled 
to a return of a substantial propor- 
tion of the amounts erroneously 
paid directly to the nurses and doc- 
tor. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT 


Donacp L, ScHAFFER has been em- 
ployed by the Insurance Department 
of the State of West Virginia to 
revise and modernize the state’s in- 
surance code. Funds for this pur- 
pose were provided by the 1955 
Legislature. Mr. Schaffer rewrote 
the West Virginia Motor Vehicle 
Code which was enacted by the Leg- 
islature in 1951 and has drafted 
other legislation for different state 
departments during the past five 
years. 

William M. Sloan has been em- 
ployed as administrative assistant of 
the insurance department to handle 
claims and complaints by the public 
concerning fire and casualty insur- 
ance. He was a casualty claims ad- 
juster for the America Fore Group. 


AUTO SALES AGREEMENT 
HELD INSURANCE 


THE Orecon ATTORNEY GENERAL 
has taken action against certain auto- 
mobile dealers in that state who have 
sold cars with the agreement that 
they would either waive or pay the 
installments if the purchaser became 
unemployed and thus could not keep 
up the payments. After Insurance 
Commissioner Taylor had requested 
a ruling, the Attorney General held 
that such a transaction constituted 
the practice of insurance and the 
dealer was subject to the state’s 
insurance laws. 
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BANK ROBBERIES 


MODERN BANK ROBBERS are ama- 
teurs, but they are responsible for 
a large increase in the number of 
robberies, an FBI agent told bankers 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
Robberies of banks and other finan- 
cial institutions during the 1955 
fiscal year (which ended June 30) 
were twice as frequent as during the 
1950 fiscal year, according to Court- 
ney A. Evans, special agent and chief 
of the accounting and fraud section, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
addressed bankers attending a 
School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers at UW. 

The robberies have not been the 
work of underworld veterans, he 
said. On the contrary, he identified 
the robberies as the work of ama- 
teurs, and said some of them perhaps 
were mere crimes of the moment. 
The robberies do not follow the 
pattern that was discernible in the 
1930’s when expert gangs were at 
work across the country, he added. 
“We do have amateurs in the bank 
robbery field today,” he said. 

However, there is a trend or pat- 
tern being followed today. He iden- 
tified it thus: The robbers abduct a 
bank official, hold his family at home 
under gun-point, take him to the 
bank, shepherd in the employes when 
they report for work, and take the 
money. 

Evans said an FBI study of one 
hundred recent crimes showed that 
guns were used in seventy-five cases, 
but shooting occurred in only seven. 
Twenty crimes were one-man affairs, 
and two or more robbers were in- 
volved in the other eighty. 

In contrast to the rising number 
of violations of the bank robbery 
statute, defalcations are “now level- 
ing off,” after years of steady in- 
crease, Evans told the group. 


FIRE DETECTOR 


A NEW AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTOR 
for home and industrial use has 
received the approval of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

The detector is an improved ver- 
sion of an automatic “Fyr-Larm” 
previously developed by the same 
manufacturer, Fyr-Larm Co., Inc., 
243 Broad Street, Summit, N. J. It 
consists of a steel cylinder contain- 
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ing harmless Freon gas sealed in 
with a fusible metal plug and a 
specially designed horn. When tem- 
peratures reach 136 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the fusible link melts, the gas 
escapes through the horn and a 
piercing sound rated at one hundred 
decibels can be heard five hundred 
feet from the location of the detector. 

Known as the Falcon Automatic 
Fire Detector, the device is available 
in two sizes. The home unit gives 
a six to ten-minute warning of fire 


and the larger industrial unit sounds 
for twelve to eighteen minutes. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
has rated one detector as adequate 
warning coverage for four hundred 
square feet. 

The company recommends instal- 
lations of five units in an average 
home. The detectors are installed on 
the wall at ceiling height in the base- 
ment, stairwells or hallways, attic, 
kitchen and other hazardous areas in 
the home. 





AGENTS POLLED 


PrioR TO ITS entrance into the cas- 
ualty field, the Buffalo Insurance 
Company polled its agents on the 
competition they were facing from 
specialty companies and what facil- 
ities they needed to combat it. Of 
the five hundred forty-three agents 
who completed and returned the 
questionnaire, 40% reported they 
were facing heavy competition from 
specialty companies, primarily for 
automobile lines. However one hun- 
dred nine of the agents frankly ad- 
mitted they were doing nothing to 
combat this competition while two 
hundred seventy-three relied on 
service. More than half, 54% re- 


competition. 


A full 80% of the agents felt they 
could compete successfully if they 
had a competitive price and 53% 
felt their prices should not be more 
than 10% higher than those of the 
specialty companies. A majority of 
the agents indicated they would 
prefer increased authority in settling 
claims and underwriting and would 
accept a lower base commission with 
a bonus for good loss ratio results. 
They also expressed approval of a 
continuous policy but split evenly on 
the question of direct billing, pro- 
vided the agent’s interests are pro- 
tected. More than nine out of every 
ten of the responding agents would 
prefer a flat commission scale on all 
automobile coverages. 

Of the voluntary suggestions 
made by the agents superior claim 
service ranked first, followed by 
merit rating, easy payment plans, 
draft authority for agents, more re- 
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liance on agents for underwriting 
and simplified application. The com- 
pany summarizes the results of the 
survey as demonstrating that the big 
competitive struggle today is price 
versus service but that it is not 
enough merely to have service facil- 
ities. They must be demonstrated, 
identified and publicized so that they 
gain public satisfaction, confidence 
and recognition. 


“Exciting little chase, wasn't it!" 


As in 1953, the great majority of persons 
killed or injured in automobile accidents 
last year were as a result of accidents in- 
volving cars going in a straight line. The 
fatality figures were 27,760 for 1954 as 
against 30,760 for 1953. The toll of injured 
was 1,305,360 in 1954 and 1,465,900 in 1953. 
Skidding took the next highest toll of per- 
sons killed, 2,240, in 1945 and injured 70,560. 
While 239,120 persons were injured in acci- 
dents caused by slowing or stopping; only 
430 were killed. As might be expected, left 
turns were the cause of a large number of 
deaths and injuries, 1,770 and 99,960 respec- 
tively. This points up the motto for drivers, 
"If you want to stay on the straight and 
narrow, don't speed on it.” 


Illustration and statistics adopted from 
the pamphlet, “Misguided Missiles’ pre- 
pared by The Travelers Insurance Companies. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HovusE has 
passed a bill which requires domestic 
mutual fire carriers to establish full 
unearned premium reserves on all 
policies on which an advance cash 
premium is collected. If enacted into 
law the bill will become effective 
January 1, 1956 but will give the 
companies five years in which to 
meet the reserve requirements. The 
Ohio Legislative Service Commis- 
sion, a fact-finding group, has been 
instructed to investigate the work- 
men’s compensation situation in 
Ohio and report to the 1957 As- 
sembly. 

Governor Knight of California has 
signed the bill limiting the issuance 
of certificates of convenience for 
agents and solicitors. This is the 
bill for whose passage the California 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
been fighting. The Massachusetts 
Legislature has authorized a study 
of wave-wash claims and $50 de- 
ductible extended coverage endorse- 
ments but will not go ahead with the 
proposed investigation of the recent 
E. C. rate increases in that state. 


REDUCED BOND RATES 


THE SURETY ASSOCIATION of Amer- 
ica reduced the national rate level 
of major types of construction con- 
tract bonds an average of 18% effec- 
tive July 20. The revision extends 
the principle of a term premium 
based on stipulated time for comple- 
tion, heretofore available only on 
contracts over $2,500,000, to all 
types of contracts affected, irrespec- 
tive of size. 
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Get ‘em Back 

IF THERE EVER WAS A TIME in 
American business history when it’s 
most important to get back lost cus- 
tomers, that time is now. When 
selling is easy, what’s one customer 
one way or another? There are al- 
ways more where the lost ones came 
from. But there seems to be an idea 
abroad nowadays that customers are 
something to be coveted, to be held, 
if possible, but to be regained, if lost. 

One of the greatest salesmen I 
ever knew told me that early in his 
life he agreed with himself upon an 
ideal. 

“And that has done as much as 
anything else I ever did to help me 
be a successful salesman,” is the way 
he estimated the effect of this ideal 
upon his life. 

And when he told me what his 
ideal was I could readily and easily 
see why this was true, 

For he decided that he would be- 
come a salesman “who never de- 
served to lose a customer.” 

Read over that phrase—‘“who 
never deserved to lose a customer” 
—and you will see how much power 
it contains in making any salesman 
successful. 

For if a salesman will win cus- 
tomers all the time, then never lose 
one, through his own fault, why, 
that salesman can become the world- 
beater which the man I am describ- 
ing unquestionably is. 

“Now and then, to be sure,” he 
admitted, “I did lose a customer or 
two. But when I did I always 
brooded about the matter so much 
that for my own peace of mind I 
immediately went out and got him 
back.” 

“Is it hard to get customers 
back ?” 

“TI never found it so.” 

“Some salesmen do.” 

“That’s because they don’t under- 
stand the first principle in getting 
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back a lost customer,” said he. 

“I wish you would tell me what 
this principle is, will you?” 

“Of course.” 

And he did. 

Whenever he lost a customer, he 
went back to the customer just as 
soon az he could and asked him to 
come back. He pointed out that it 
was the customer who quit the sales- 
man, not the salesman who quit the 
customer. And he made it clear 
that the customer was welcome back. 

“Too many salesmen fail to realize 
that often the customer wants to 
come back but can’t because his 
foolish pride won’t let him,” was his 
explanation of the reason behind his 
tack. 

“But if you go to him, tell him 
he can come back and all is forgot- 
ten, in most cases he will be as glad 
to come back as you are to have 
him back.” 

Maybe in this man’s simple philo- 
sophy there are ideas you can use, 
don’t you think? 


Scientific Selling 


AMONG THE INITIATES in salesman- 
ship and the psychology of selling, it 
has been known for years that the 
power of facts is the undoubted 
power in making sales. But how 
many salesmen are _ sufficiently 
armed with facts, facts, facts? 

Some months ago the talented 
sales executives responsible for the 
sale of Larro “Farm Tested” feeds 
for livestock worked out a selling 
presentation which is a model of 
factual salesmanship. 

It made dairy experts out of the 
salesmen, who could advise their 
customers on things the customers 
had to know but often did not know. 

By hard-headed facts, it answered 
the question the farmers brought 
up, when they objected that the 
price was too high. 

It left the customer without a 


valid objection, and sales automati- 
cally zoomed to new highs. It might 
pay you to recast your presentation 
in terms of dollars and cents facts. 
It’s the facts that make the sales. 


Buyer and Seller Both 


WE WERE DISCUSSING the problems 
of making sales, as salesmen will, 
and one salesman, a youngish chap, 
opined that selling was a hard life 
because there were sO many unrea- 
sonable prospects and customers 
against whom the salesman had to 
defend himself at all times. 

“Will you pardon me if I say 
something?” asked a white-haired 
member of the group; a salesman 
for forty of his sixty years. 

“I have been selling for forty 
years. I do not believe in all that 
time I have had an argument with a 
customer. Nor have I ever met an 
unreasonable customer.” 

“You must talk to supermen,” 
said the young salesman, and I 
thought there was sarcasm in his 
voice. 

“No, I talk to the same customers 
who give you a bad time. And I am 
not a superman, if you are getting 
ideas like that about me,” he said, 
genially. 

Asked his system, he explained it. 
And then it was clear why he is 
such a standout in his profession. 

He merely said: “I sit on the buy- 
er’s side of the desk whenever I try 
to make a sale. 

“T try to see everything from his 
point of view. I think of what I 
would be thinking of me and my 
proposition if our roles were re- 
versed. In this way, I anticipate his 
resistances, and forestall them. | 
foresee his questions, and answer 
them before they are asked. And I 
respect his feelings, for if I am on 
his side of the desk his feelings are 
mine. See how easy it is to have a 
trouble-free life as a salesman?” 
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management. As one moves up into 
the higher echelons of the organiza- 
tion, a new concept is added to the 
job responsibilities which still are 
directed toward efficient production. 
The new concept involves _re- 
sponsibility for the work of others 
which for want of a better name we 
call “human relations.” At this point 
the intangible aspects enter into the 
training program. Even though we 
know that the ability to direct others 


plays an important part in develop- 
ing productive capacity, we cannot 
place our finger on any single factor 
and say “This will produce so and 
so results.” Human relations is the 
sum of many attitudes, techniques 
and abilities applied to the art of in- 
spiring others to give willingly of 
their talents in accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the job. 

Being intangibles—top-manage- 
ment is less alert to their value in 
the training program. As we said 
earlier, top-management needs to ex- 
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plore the candidates’ temperament 
pattern, mental capacity and occu- 
pational interests before the transi- 
tion into the supervisory area takes 
place. 

When one moves from supervision 
into management, the major atten- 
tion is directed toward human re- 
lations. This will include selection, 
training, discipline, handling griev- 
ances, incentives, financial reward, 
promotion, and the total gamut of 
individual contacts. In addition to 
human relations, management is 
charged with organization planning, 
development and coordination. 

At the management level, training 
is best accomplished by permitting 
the person to actually participate in 
management activities and take re- 
sponsibilities for executive decisions 
—all under guided experience. No 
person learns to be a manager from 
a book. Books, case studies and dis- 
cussions are valuable training aids, 
but so far there is no substitute for 
actual experience. 


Delegation 


Delegation, which is the sharing of 
authority, responsibility and ac- 
countability for work, is one of the 
best means of training tomorrow’s 
management, Delegation has the ad- 
vantage that it can be gradual and it 
can be controlled. Little by little, 
top-management can divest itself of 
managerial details by delegating to 
management subordinates. 

All training devices take time and 
delegation is no exception. It is 
often quicker to “do it yourself” 
than to take the time to explain what 
is wanted, why it is wanted and when 
it is wanted. 

All too often, top-management is 
reluctant to pass along the affairs 
for which it has been responsible for 
so long. We complain about being 
overworked—yet we revel in our im- 
portance and find excuse after ex- 
cuse for locking up the business de- 
tails in our desks and brief cases 
while ambitious young men and 
women chafe at the bit trying to get 
a foothold into the decision making 
aspects of operations. If these 
younger people finally give up and 
seek opportunities elsewhere we call 
them “impatient, young fools who 
can’t wait their turn.” 

Have these young future man- 
agers been exposed to competition ? 
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Do they believe in free enterprise? 
Do they know the meaning of 
“profit”? Unless we expose them to 
the realities of business economics 
in an atmosphere where we can con- 
trol their learning and limit their 
mistakes, they will assume that gov- 
ernmental control, subsidy and regu- 
lation are a fair substitute for and 
a cushion against business risks. 
Delegation is a planned program 
whereby top-management screens the 
trainee, and within the framework 
of the organization, assigns a gradu- 
ally increasing load of responsibil- 
ities always alert to the fact that 
delegation— 
1. Requires training to assume re- 
sponsibilities ; 
2. Explanation of the reasons for 
performing a task; 
3. Guidance during the assumption 
of new responsibilities ; 
4. Willingness to answer questions 
of procedure ; 
5. Willingness to recognize the value 
of suggestions ; 
6. Full accountability for the re- 
sults of delegation ; 
7. Reward for successful assump- 
tion. 


Financial Recognition 


There is no substitute for financial 
recognition and reward. Financial 
reward alone is not the answer to 
success in the management field, but 
it is one of the strongest incentives 
for growth. 

Financial reward may take on 
many forms, depending on the cir- 
cumstances, size of the operation and 
top-management policies (and phi- 
losophies ) . 

In large companies it takes on the 
form of salary increases which at- 
tend the upgrading procedure plus 
expanded privileges of vacation, ex- 
pense allowances, and added benefits 
in form of retirement income, death 
benefits for the estate, medical and 
surgical coverage. In stock com- 
panies it may include stock owner- 
ship, election to officership and 
other forms of recognition. 

In small companies, recognition 
beyond the ordinary salary promo- 
tion and upgrading, expense allow- 
ances, etc., may take on the form of 
partial ownership by admission to 
partnership. 

Often up-and-coming young per- 
sons do not have the ready capital to 
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“buy into” a business, but must de- 
velop their capital out of earnings. 
Arrangements to sell stock can be 
worked out through option details 
arranged before the time at which 
options are exercised to be paid for 
out of profits from future operations. 

Management perpetuates a com- 
pany and sets the scale of its opera- 
tions. If management depth is lack- 
ing, particularly in the area immedi- 
ately below top-management and 
ownership, the continuation of an 
enterprise is placed in jeopardy with 


the result that the jobs of the em- 
ployees are no longer secure. This 
lack of security translates itself in 
increased labor turnover. 

Tomorrow’s management will re- 
sult from today’s planning in respect 
to: 
1. Recruiting capable employees for 
the clerical level; 
2. Rating the employees during the 
early years of their experience for 
purposes of gradual upgrading to 
higher level jobs; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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3. Screening managerial candidates 
for aptitudes required in executive 
and administrative work ; 

4. Rewarding continued high level 
of performance as an incentive to 
accept greater responsibilities ; 

5. Training employees in manage- 
ment affairs preparing them for de- 
cision making responsibilities ; 

6. Delegating management duties to 
the candidates so as to increase their 
knowledge and ability through 
participation ; 

7. Setting the example of high 
standards so that tomorrow’s man- 
agement will have a balanced set of 
values to guide them in meeting 
tomorrow’s problems and challenges. 





DISABILITY BENEFITS 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS under the New 
York State disability benefits law 
totaled $86,800,000 in 1954, a de- 
crease from the $87,400,000 record 
established in 1953, according to Miss 
Angela R. Parisi, chairman of the 
Workmen's Compensation Board. 

In contrast to the modest decline 
in total benefits, the number of 
claims paid fell sharply to 577,500 
from 618,100 in the previous year, 
Miss Parisi said. Insurance car- 
riers paid 321,300 initial claims in 
1954; self-insured employers, 251,- 
600 claims; and the Special Fund 
for Disability Benefits, 4,600. 

The reduced number of claims 
paid reflects in part the lower level 
of employment which prevailed in 
mid-1954, Miss Parisi explained. 
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While the 4,691,800 employees cov- 
ered in the fourth calendar quarter 
of 1954, the high for the year, com- 
pares favorably with the high for 
1953, covered employment when 
averaged over all quarters was 76,- 
000 less than the previous year. 

The average disability period com- 
pensated was 5.5 weeks in the case 
of insurance carriers, as against an 
average of 5.6 weeks in 1953; 2.0 
weeks for payments by self-insured 
employers, compared with 2.1 weeks 
in 1953; and 7.6 weeks for disa- 
bilities compensated by the Special 
Fund for Disability Benefits, com- 
pared with 7.4 weeks in 1953. 

The average weekly indemnity 
rate was $34.07 in 1954; insurance 
carriers paid $29.41; self-insured 
employers, $50.90; and the Special 
Fund, $23.21. 


W. C. RATES 


A 40% REFUND OF PREMIUMS for 
the calendar year 1954 (amounting 
to nearly $200,000) as well as an 
overall reduction in rates of 60% to 
65% retroactive to January 1, 1955 
on anthracite occupational disease 
insurance proposed by the Coal Mine 
Compensation Rating Bureau have 
been approved by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department. Both the 
refund and the lower rates are due 
to an amendment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Occupational Disease Act ef- 
fective September 1, 1953 under 
which the Commonwealth assumed 
payment in full of most of the 
anthraco-silicosis claims that have 
arisen. The reduced rates are esti- 
mated to represent a saving to 
policyholders of $300,000. 

An average increase of 2.7% 
in workmen’s compensation rates, 
partly reflecting an increase in 
statutory benefits, was approved by 
the Florida Insurance Department 
on August 1. The National Council 
on Compensation Insurance had pro- 
posed an increase averaging 5.7%. 

Increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates filed by the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau be- 
came effective September 1 in North 
Carolina. The new rates are an 
average of 1.1% higher with rates 
for manufacturing risks being in- 
creased 3.6% and those for all other 
classifications reduced 2.9%. In- 
creased statutory benefits are largely 
offset by favorable experience. 
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: ()uestions ¢ Answers 


Part III—General Education 


QUESTION |. 


“The free price system of a capi- 
talistic economy is an instrument of 
economic democracy. It permits 
consumers to decide what is to be 
produced by casting dollar votes in 
the market. The free price system 
also leads profit seeking enterprisers 
to achieve their profits by producing 
what the consumers demand.” 

(a) How does the free price system 
bring about the production of the 
goods for which the consumers 
“vote” in the market? In your 
answer describe the way in which 
the profit motive is related to the 
functioning of the price system. 

(b) Describe briefly the nature of 
the alternatives to (1) the free price 
system, and (2) the profit motive, 
in any present day industrial econ- 
omy. 

(c) Explain precisely the effect of 
each of the following government 
measures on the operation of the 
free price system: (1) excise taxes, 
(2) rate regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, (3) fair 
trade laws. 


Answer 


(a) In a competitive, free price 
system prices are determined in the 
market place through the general 
forces of demand and supply. 

Demand is determined by the de- 
sire for goods on the one hand 
backed by purchasing power on the 
other. Since consumers do not have 
sufficient incomes to purchase ev- 
erything they may desire, they must 
choose between alternatives just as 
voters select certain candidates at 
election. This process of consumer 
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choice, therefore, tends to influence 
the demand for certain goods in 
preference to others. 

Supply is determined by (1) the 
cost of producing a particular good, 
and (2) the availability of invest- 
ment funds to devote to this produc- 
tion. It is through the interaction of 
these two independent forces of de- 
mand and supply that prices and 
profits are ultimately determined. 

This interaction may be described 
briefly as follows. If, over a period 
of time, consumers become eager to 
acquire a certain good, they will cast 
their dollar votes in the market place 
for this particular item. In other 
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words, they will be willing to pay 
higher prices for the same quantity 
of this good or buy a larger quantity 
at the original price. This greater 
desire to buy, known as in increase 
in demand, will tend to bid up the 
price of the good if the supply re- 
mains unchanged. 


As the demand continues to in- 
crease, assuming the cost of produc- 
tion remains relatively constant, the 
resulting rise in price will tend to 
create greater profits for the pro- 
ducers. These improved profits will, 
in turn, encourage the producers to 
increase their supply of the good in 
the market. Moreover, additional 
producers will start entering the 
market to take advantage of these 
profits. The resulting greater sup- 
ply of the good will tend to turn the 
price downward which will act as a 
deterrent to further supply increases 
and will also discourage prospective 
producers from entering the market. 
Eventually these price fluctuations, 
held in constant motion by the 
forces of demand and supply, will 
tend toward stability at a point equal 
to cost of production. Production 
will continue at this price since “cost 
of production,” in the economic 
sense, includes certain payments 
which the businessman considers as 
profit. 


The free price system, therefore, 
directs production by deciding (1) 
the various kinds, and (2) the quan- 
tities of each kind of good to be 
turned out by the economic system. 
These decisions are made as com- 
posites of numerous independent de- 
cisions of both consumers and pro- 
ducers and are exercised through 
the forces of demand and supply. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(b)(1) The alternative to the 
free price system which is utilized 
in a collectivistic economic system 
such as the U.S.S.R. is the con- 
trolled price system. Under such a 
system prices are fixed by a gov- 
ernment body and not by the forces 
of demand and supply as in a com- 
petitive market. The consumer is 
not sovereign since his demand does 
not influence production and he does 
not vote with his dollars. A state 
planning organization or similar 
government agency is substituted 
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for the price mechanism for direct- 
ing production. This planning board 
decides (1) the various kinds, and 
(2) the quantities of each kind of 
good to be produced by the eco- 
nomic system. 

If, under this system, the price 
established by the planning com- 
mission is too high then consumers 
will not want to buy the good; if it 
is too low there will not be enough 
goods to satisfy demand. Unless the 
control agency is able to ascertain 
what the consumers want and adjust 
production accordingly, the con- 
sumers will not get what they 
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demand. Because these plans can- 
not continuously be changed to 
coincide with constantly changing 
demand, individual consumers will 
be forced to take what the state 
offers to them in the market rather 
than what they would have directed 
to be produced if given a choice. 

(2) There is no profit motive as 
such in a completely planned econ- 
omy because there are no profits. 
Independent business enterprisers 
who are attracted toward certain 
production through the profit motive 
are substituted for governmentally 
owned and operated plants which in 
turn receive their production orders 
from a central planning commission. 
Consequently, production changes 
not because of greater demand and 
increasing profits but simply because 
the plan calls for such a move. The 
automatic adjustment mechanism of 
the free price system as described in 
(a) above is replaced by a con- 
trolled operation where planning 
commission representatives substi- 
tute a production “plan” for con- 
sumer demand and the profit motive. 

(c) (1) Excise taxes are levied on 
the manufacturer or distributor of 
a good either as a specific charge of 
so many cents or dollars per unit or 
as a percentage of the price of a 
good at some point in its production. 
The effect of this charge is to raise 
the good’s cost of production by the 
amount of the tax. As indicated in 
(a) above, the cost of production is 
one factor governing the supply of a 
good; the higher the cost of pro- 
ducing a given quantity of a good, 
the higher the price the producer 
will require to continue production 
of that quantity. Thus if each quan- 
tity of goods is offered at a higher 
price than before, the supply is said 
to have decreased. An excise tax 
then, by raising costs decreases the 
supply of the taxed good and raises 
its price if the demand remains un- 
changed. The higher price results 
in a smaller quantity of goods being 
sold to the consumer. Excise taxes, 
therefore, affect the operation of the 
price system by raising the prices 
of the goods on which they are 
levied. 

(2) Rate regulation may be 
viewed as the determination of a 
price outside the market place. The 
rate commission, rather than the 
forces of demand and supply, de- 
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terrnines the rate which is a price. 
The consumers of the service decide 
how much they will buy at the price 
thus fixed and the forces of the 
market operate only with respect to 
quantity sold. The major purpose 
of rate regulation is to prevent the 
seller, who is ordinarily in a monop- 
olistic position in the market, from 
exacting an unfairly high price for 
his product. The rate established by 
the regulatory body is probably 
lower than the price which would 
prevail in a free and unrestricted 
market—because of the monopoly 
position of the seller—and the quan- 
tity of goods sold would therefore 
be higher. Rate regulation is thus 
a necessary interference with the 
market and consequently with the 
forces which ordinarily govern a 
competitive, free price system. This 
results because certain markets are 
characterized by a monopolistic sit- 
uation rather than by those condi- 
tions essential for a purely competi- 
tive market, 

(3) Fair trade laws permit fixing 
agreements between the manufac- 
turer and the distributors of a good. 
The sellers who are parties to the 
contract agree to refrain from sell- 
ing a good at retail for less than the 
trade price. Such an agreement tends 
to restrain trade and fix prices. 
Firms which would otherwise com- 
pete with one another behave instead 
as a monopoly. The consumer, 
therefore, usually pays a higher 
price and is able to buy less of the 
fair traded good than he would oth- 
erwise be able to do. Thus, the ef- 
fect of the fair trade laws on the 
free price system is to make it less 
competitive by permitting a form of 
monopoly in the market place. 


QUESTION 2. 


“Fiscal policy of the Federal gov- 
ernment is being used as a tool to 
help stabilize the economy with re- 
spect to price levels and employ- 
ment. This however is a difficult 
task especially at a time when Fed- 
eral budget estimates indicate a 
deficit, and the Federal Reserve 
Board industrial index has declined 
substantially, and unemployment has 
increased, and when Congress is 
considering legislation which would : 
(1) Increase government financing 
of slum clearance and construction 
of new housing, 
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(2) Decrease commodity price sup- 
port levels, 
(3) Provide more attractive financ- 
ing arrangements for prospective 
purchasers of dwellings, and 
(4) Decrease excise taxes.” 
Assume the accuracy of the con- 
ditions and statements given above. 
In addition, assume the passage of 
each of the legislative proposals 
mentioned. 
With respect to each legislative 
proposal, explain whether it would 
help or hinder the task of those who 


are attempting to use fiscal policy 
to stabilize price levels and employ- 
ment during a period of mild reces- 
sion, with the purpose of avoiding 
a further possible decline. 


Answer 


(1) Government expenditures for 
slum clearance and new housing 
would, in general, tend to facilitate 
the stabilization of employment and 
price levels since it would stimulate 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the demand for labor and materials 
at a time when demand was some- 
what below the peak production and 
employment level. In order to re- 
place slums with new housing, in- 
creased demands for new construc- 
tion materials and for additional 
labor will take place. When the 
money paid out for this operation is 
respent, demand will then be created 
for other goods and labor which will 
tend to raise incomes throughout the 
economic system. While the im- 
mediate impact of such expenditures 
would largely be on the construction 
industry, the secondary effects 
would be spread throughout the 
economy in an ever-widening circle. 

One important qualification, how- 
ever, must be noted. During the 
past year, the construction industry 
has been enjoying a boom. It is not 
necessary to increase employment 
in this industry since employment is 
already high. The impact of these 
government expenditures for slum 


clearance would be likely to drive 


up construction wages and the cost 
of building materials which would 
not be a stabilizing force in this par- 
ticular industry. Furthermore, in- 
creased expenditures of any type are 
likely to raise some prices and this is 
usually undesirable in a period when 
price levels are already high. Never- 
theless, the total effect of slum 
clearance would seem to aid in the 
stabilization of price levels and em- 
ployment during a period of mild 
recession. This would result from 
the greater demand stimulated by 
increased employment in the con- 
struction industry which in turn 
would likely provide additional jobs 
for other persons out of work in 
manufacturing plants or other 
trades. 

(2) The decrease of support 
prices would very likely result in 
lower retail prices of farm products. 
This would permit the consumer to 
purchase more farm products with 
his income than he was previously 
able to buy. If he did not choose to 
buy more farm goods he would have 
extra money to spend for other 
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commodities and services. Increased 
consumer purchases would be bene- 
ficial to the economy and assist the 
government in its efforts to stabilize 
the economy. In addition, if the 
government had to spend less on 
price supports it would then be in 
a position to reduce taxes which 
would further benefit the economy. 

On the other hand, if decreased 
support prices caused lower incomes 
to farmers with the result that this 
large sector of the economy reduced 
its spending, the effect on the econ- 
omy would be adverse. On balance, 
though, the reduced support prices 
would probably facilitate the use of 
fiscal policy even though the effect 
on farmers would be unfavorable. 

(3) If more people were able to 
purchase homes, there would be an 
increased demand for new houses 
and thus for building materials and 
labor. The stimulus to the construc- 
tion industry and the rest of the 
economy would be similar to that 
explained in the answer to Part (1) 
of this question with the possible 
exception that the materials and 
labor requirements for single or 
double family dwellings differ from 
the requirements for large apartment 
buildings or commercial construc- 
tion. 

Since the more attractive financ- 
ing would result in greater borrow- 
ing by home buyers and since much 
of the funds would be furnished by 
commercial banks, the amount of 
money in circulation would be in- 
creased. This would then tend to 
increase demand for all types of 
goods as this money was respent 
successively throughout the econ- 
omy. 

On the other hand, if some per- 
sons borrow to buy used dwellings, 
the construction industry would not 
be stimulated. However, if the 
former owners of the dwellings then 
spent their proceeds on consumers 
or investment goods there would be 
increased expenditures in the sys- 
tem just as in the case of the con- 
struction of new houses. 

The main effect of easier financ- 
ing would be to increase economic 
activity and, except for a certain 
tendency toward further price in- 
flation in some markets, the stabili- 
zation effort would be facilitated. 

(4) The effect of excise taxes 
on prices was discussed in the 
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answer to question I(c). The re- 
duction of an excise tax would de- 
crease the price of a good if other 
demand and supply conditions re- 
mained unchanged. With lower 
prices, consumers are able to buy 
more goods than before with the 
same amount of money. Business 
firms would then sell more goods 
since they would receive some of the 
funds which their customers for- 
merly paid in taxes. This, in turn, 
would tend to create employment 
through the system. Again it must 
be noted that the extra spending 
would cause some price increases 
which may be undesirable. 

It is assumed that the excise tax 
reduction is made with no cor- 
responding decrease in Federal ex- 
penditures. If such spending were 
curtailed, the effect of the lower 
excise taxes on employment and 
prices would at least be partially 
offset. If there is no reduction in 
spending by the Federal government, 
then, an excise tax cut would tend 
to aid those who are attempting to 
stabilize the economy and avoid a 
further decline in economic activity. 


QUESTION 3. 


“The performance of the Ameri- 
can economy has been likened to the 
movements of a rocking chair. Just 
as the rocking motion of the chair 
depends partly on the chair’s struc- 
ture and partly on the force which 
pushes it, so do the fluctuations in 
gross national product in the United 
States depend partly on its internal 
nature and partly on external factors 
which exert a force upon the na- 
tion’s economy.” 

(a) What is meant by “gross na- 
tional product”? Explain briefly. 
(b) Indicate two external factors 
and explain what effect each may 
have on the cyclical fluctuations in 
the gross national product of the 
United States. 

(c) Indicate how each of the follow- 
ing internal factors may behave 
during the upward movement of 
business activity : 

(1) retail prices of 
consumers goods, 

(2) money in circulation, 

(3) wages and salaries, 

(4) dollar volume of sales of con- 
sumers durable goods. 

Give specific reasons for your 
answer in each case. 


non-durable 
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Answer 


(a) Gross national product is the 
money value of the total production 
of the nation for a given period of 
time such as a year, It may also be 
considered as the total expenditure 
in the nation for commodities and 
services produced during the period. 
In other words, the money value of 
the total production of the nation is 
determined by the market price of 
every commodity or service in the 
goods “heap” whether each com- 


modity or service is actually sold in 
the market or not. 

(b) There are numerous factors 
which may be classified as external 
and which may have important ef- 
fects on the gross national product. 
Only three external factors—war, 
new inventions or discoveries and 
weather—will be discussed here al- 
though political events and gold dis- 
covery should at least be mentioned. 

Probably the most important ex- 
ternal factor which exerts a force on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the national economy is war. If this 
country becomes involved in a war 
there would follow an expansion of 
government ptirchases, increased 
civilian and military demand for 
labor and materials accompanied by 
an increase in the tempo of general 
economic activity. The existence of 
war elsewhere in the world, even if 
this country is not directly involved 
as a combatant, would have an ef- 
fect similar to a war in which we 
were involved although the magni- 


tude of the impact would be much 
less. Other countries would un- 
doubtedly buy more of our products 
and this would tend to stimulate 
our economy, If we loaned or gave 
war materials to other nations, our 
Federal government would have to 
pay for them which would increase 
aggregate demand unless the gov- 
ernment raised taxes to pay for all 
of the foreign military assistance. 
Another external factor is new 
invention or new discovery. If 
atomic power should be made com- 
mercially adaptable to electric power 
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production, a great amount of in- 
vestment would be required to build 
the new facilities. This would have 
an expansive effect on the system. 
Similarly, if a new type of fibre, a 
new oil field, or a deposit of some 
important metal were discovered the 
efforts to exploit these discoveries 
would lead to a demand for capital 
equipment which would stimulate 
the economy. 

Weather may also be an impor- 
tant external factor. A _ severe 
drought which greatly reduces food 
supplies could very well lead to a 
lower gross national product. The 
same effect would result if disease 
attacked a large part of some basic 
agricultural product. On the other 
hand, a bumper crop will tend to 
increase the total product and may 
cause serious price declines because 
of the large supply on the market. 

(c)(1) During an upward move- 
ment of business activity, retail 
prices of non-durable consumers 
goods would tend to rise. Increased 
money incomes would result in 
rising demand for these goods and 
the increased demand would bring 
about higher prices for these goods 
as well as for most other commodi- 
ties and services. If the volume of 
money flowing throughout the sys- 
tem is rising, as it ordinarily does 
during upward movements in busi- 
ness activity, prices will also in- 
crease. 

(2) Money in circulation rises 
during a business revival as banks 
create demand deposits for business 
borrowers and for consumer install- 
ment purposes. In other words, in- 
creased business activity requires 
more money and the banking system 
creates the money in the form of 
demand deposits. Furthermore, in- 
dividuals who have reduced their 
expenditures during periods of eco- 
nomic adversity may draw down 
cash balances and. spend more 
money. While this process does not 
increase the amount of money in 
existence, it increases the velocity 
of circulation. An increase in ve- 
locity has the same general effect as 
a rise in the amount of money. 


(3) Wages and salaries also 
move upward during a period of 
business expansion. Labor unions 
apply pressure on business firms for 
higher salaries and are usually able 
to achieve their objectives because 
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firms are receiving greater incomes 
and often greater profits. The in- 
crease in the price of a firm’s prod- 
uct raises the value of the marginal 
product turned out by the workers 
and thus stimulates the demand for 
labor. The increased demand in 
turn permits the increase in wages 
without depriving the firm of its 
profits, Salaries may be considered 
to behave the same as wages except 
that ordinarily there is no union to 
press for increases in salaries. 

(4) The dollar volume of sales 
of consumer durable goods rises 
during a business revival primarily 
as a result of two factors: there is 
a rise in the prices of these goods 
and there is also an increase in the 
quantity of goods sold. During de- 
pressions, consumers postpone pur- 
chases of household appliances, au- 
tomobiles and other durables and 
either do without or use what they 
already have. Consequently, with 
an upturn in business and increased 
personal income accompanied by 
greater confidence in the future, con- 
sumers begin to buy the things they 
have been wanting for a number of 
years. Furthermore, a man with a 
job can borrow to finance the pur- 
chase of a durable good more readily 
than one who is unemployed so that 
the ability to buy is enhanced by 
borrowing directly or indirectly 
through the banking system. The 
spurt in consumer durable sales may 
be quite sizeable if the previous re- 
cession has been of long duration. 


QUESTION 4. 


“A very important fact about sav- 
ing and investment is that in our 
society they are largely done by dif- 
ferent persons and groups, and for 
different reasons.” 

(a) Who does the saving in our 
economy and for what reasons? 
Explain fully. 

(b) Who does the investing in our 
economy and for what reasons? 
Explain fully. 

(c) Describe the effects on our 
economy if the amount desired to be 
saved is greater than the amount 
desired to be invested. 


Answer 
(a) Saving in our economy is 
done primarily by two different 
groups: individuals (including fam- 
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ilies and households) and business 
firms. Individuals save for several 
reasons: to provide for future con- 
sumption when current income is 
low or non-existent; to have funds 
in case of illness, injury or some 
other emergency ; to provide for de- 
pendents in case of the death of the 
saver ; to accumulate sufficient funds 
to make a large purchase in the 
future; or perhaps even from force 
of habit. In some cases individuals 
may save in order to buy capital 
equipment (in other words, to in- 
vest) ; but in most cases the act of 
investment is separated from that of 
saving. The amount an individual 


saves will depend in part on the 
level of his income and partly on the 
amount of his necessary expendi- 
tures. It will also be influenced by 
the strength of his desire for future 
security or other objectives. The 
rate of interest has some effect on 
the volume of individual savings but 
probably influences the disposition 
of savings more than their accumu- 
lation. 

Business firms, on the other hand, 
save almost entirely for the purpose 
of plowing back their earnings into 
the business. If earnings are accu- 
mulated, instead of being paid out 

(Continued on the next page) 
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in cash dividends, the business may 
then be able to add to its capital 
equipment. Since the purchase of 
this new capital is known as invest- 
ment, there is a direct connection 
between savings and investment by 
business enterprises. 

(b) Investing is carried out for 
the most part by business firms who 
are in search of greater profits. If 
the prospects for profitable use of 
new buildings and equipment and 
inventories are bright, enterprises 


will use their own savings as well as 
borrow from lending institutions in 
order to get the necessary funds for 
expansion. Investment may change 
rapidly from year to year as future 
prospects shift; this introduces an 
element of instability into the econ- 
omy. 

Individuals also invest in con- 
sumer durable goods such as houses, 
automobiles and refrigerators. Some 
persons use their own savings while 
others borrow to achieve this invest- 
ment. The level of this type of in- 
vestment depends upon (1) the 
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prospective usefulness or enjoyment 
to be derived from the new goods, 
(2) the probable ability to pay back 
borrowed funds, and (3) the inter- 
est cost of the borrowed money. 

Governments also invest in such 
things as roads, dams and public 
buildings and often borrow the 
funds rather than take them out of 
current revenues. Here the amount 
of investment depends, among other 
things, upon the cost of borrowing 
and the necessity for the new invest- 
ment. 


(c) What an individual does not 
spend on consumption goods is 
saved. Funds which are saved, then, 
are withheld from consumption 
spending. The desire to save causes 
persons to abstain from spending 
which results in a reduction of the 
flow of money into the market for 
new goods. 


Investment is the expenditure for 
new capital goods and is similar to 
consumption in that it results in a 
flow of spending and introduces 
money into the market for- goods 
just as saving withdraws it. 

One group, in an attempt to save, 
withholds money from the flow of 
spending. The other group, desir- 
ing to invest, adds money to the ex- 
penditures stream. If the amount 
the savers want to save is greater 
than the amount the investors want 
to invest, the withdrawals from the 
expenditure stream exceed the ad- 
ditions to it and the stream dimin- 
ishes. Such a diminution in expend- 
itures in the market for currently 
produced goods causes employment 
and incomes to fall. It must be re- 
membered that one man’s expendi- 
ture for new goods becomes another 
man’s income and that total expend- 
itures become total income. There- 
fore, the shrinkage in expenditures 
causes gross national product and 
national income to fall. This process 
continues until incomes fall to the 
point where persons are forced to 
reduce the amounts they wish to 
save. As soon as total amounts 
which persons wish to save equal the 
total of funds the investors desire to 
invest, the withdrawals from the 
expenditure stream equal the addi- 
tions and the spending stream comes 
into balance with no further shrink- 
age of income, It must be pointed 
out, though, that this new balance 
between savings and investment is 
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at a lower level of income and em- 
ployment than that which previ- 
ously existed. In other words, this 
balance of savings and investment 
may occur at different levels of in- 
come and employment. When sav- 
ings equal investment at a lower 
level of economic activity, the 
economy will tend to become de- 
pressed if the drop is. substantial. 


QUESTION 5. 


“The harmful effect to the wage 
earner which ordinarily accompanies 
rising prices is partly prevented by 
the inclusion of escalator provisions 
in wage contracts.” 

(a) What is the major harmful ef- 
fect rising prices have on the wage 
earner? Explain. 

(b) Are wage earners likely to de- 
rive any permanent benefit from a 
period of rising prices? Explain. 
(c) What is the principle under- 
lying an escalator provision and ex- 
plain whether or not this principle 
operates to reduce the harmful ef- 
fect explained in your answer to 


(a). 
Answer 


(a) When prices are rising, the 
cost of living of the wage earner 
increases. His wage will buy less 
and less goods as the prices of 
goods become greater. Rising prices 
deprive him of part of his real wage 
which is defined as the amount of 
goods and services which a given 
number of dollars will command in 
the market. This lowering of his 
real wage occurs because his money 
wages are ordinarily fixed by con- 
tract or informal agreement and are 
generally subject to change only 
when a contract expires. In other 
words, wages do not tend to change 
as often and as much as the prices of 
consumer goods. This lag, there- 
fore, causes the wage earner to 
suffer from lower real income. 

(b) Wage earners as a group do 
derive some benefit from a period 
of rising prices as a result of the 
corresponding rise in economic ac- 
tivity and employment. Rising 
prices are characteristic of a pros- 
perity period and ordinarily consti- 
tute an inducement to business firms 
to produce more goods which in turn 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Busy, busy, busy! That office! A girl hardly 
has time to powder her nose these days, and 
neither has Mr. L. . Oh, I don't mean that, 
do I? . . . What I do mean is that that new 
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Oh, that's a pun or something, isn't it . 
HOP. . . Homeowner's Policy. Well, whatever 
it is, we're doing business with that new 
Homeowner's Policy of PLM's, and I don't mean 
maybe. Considering all the hazards it covers, 
and the fact that a policyholder makes a double 
saving—20% lower initial cost and, on top of 
that, PLM's 15% dividend—well, no wonder it's 
s0 popular! The soundest dollar's worth of 
insurance protection you can buy. Who says 
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necessitates the hiring of more 
workers. Most persons, therefore, 
find it easier to obtain jobs during 
such periods. 

(c) The escalator provision is an 


‘arrangement whereby wages are 


changed in accordance with changes 
in the prices of consumer goods. 
Price changes are measured by some 
index acceptable to each of the 
parties to the contract. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Cost of Living 
Index is frequently used as the 
standard for measuring these price 
changes. 

A contract might provide, for ex- 
ample, that for every point the in- 
dex changes, a corresponding change 
in the same direction will be made 
in wages. Thus a one-point rise in 
the index would cause an increase 
of a giver: number of cents per hour 
while a one-point decrease would 
result in a corresponding decrease 
of the same number of cents per 
hour. It should be pointed out that 
very often there is a stipulated limit 
to the amount wages may decrease 
under this system. Changes are not 
made every time the index moves 
the required distance but only at cer- 
tain time intervals in order to 
simplify accounting procedures. 

If wages rise along with price in- 
creases, then the harmful effect 
mentioned in (a) above is reduced. 
However, the effect will still exist 
to a slight degree because of the 
time lag between price changes and 
wage changes as described in the 
preceding paragraph. Nevertheless, 
by using this principle most of the 
loss of real income to the workers 
will be prevented. 

It should be clearly understood 
that escalator provisions deal only 
with effect rather than cause. In 
other words, they do not get at the 
cause of rising prices and are there- 
fore not a cure for inflation. As a 
matter of fact, if the higher wages 
cause still higher prices, the escala- 
tor operation will tend to accentuate 
inflation. 

(To be continued) 
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TRUSTEES ELECTED 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Board of Trustees of the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Mr. Clarke Smith, 
United States manager and general 
attorney of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd. and Louie E. Wood- 
bury, Jr., local agent, of Wilmington, 
North Carolina were elected to the 
Board. Mr. Smith will fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Joseph F. Matthai and Mr. Wood- 
bury succeeds Mr. Wade Fetzer, 
Jr. who has been on the Board since 
the inception of the Institute. 

Two hundred and eight persons 
received credit for having completed 
all examinations successfully. This 
compares with one hundred and 
ninety-nine such persons last year 
and is the largest number ever to 
have completed in any one vear. 
As eleven of the two hundred and 
eight who fulfilled the examination 
requirements have not completed the 
experience requirement; one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven of them will 
be eligible to receive the C.P.C.U. 
designation. Six persons who had 
not fulfilled the experience require- 
ment in prior years but had passed 
the examinations completed the ex- 
perience requirement this year. 
Therefore, two hundred and three 
persons are eligible to receive the 
designation in 1955. This will be 
the largest group that has ever re- 
ceived the designation in a single 
year. 

The national conferment of desig- 
nations will be made in San Fran- 
cisco on September 29 at an All- 
Industry Luncheon sponsored by 
the Northern California Chapter of 
the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. The 
conferment will be conducted as one 
of the sessions of the annual meeting 
of the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. 

Following the Conferment in San 
Francisco, regional diploma presen- 
tation meetings will be held under 
the sponsorship of the various chap- 
ters of the Society. 

The two hundred and three per- 
sons who are eligible to be awarded 
the C.P.C.U. designation in San 
Francisco on September 29 come 
from thirty-seven states and the 
District of Columbia. 
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Fundamentals—from page 18 


The rates are based on average ex- 
penses and average loss experience. 

As companies learned several 
years ago, they cannot even be 
sure that the averages assumed in 
the rates will work out on an overall 
basis. Some companies will have 
higher loss ratios than the average, 
and some higher expenses. The 
management of each company has 
the objective of reducing expenses 
to the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with the quality of service 
established as a standard by the 
company. 


Adjusted Loss Experience 

From a cost standpoint, the loss 
experience of the direct writers, 
even with what we feel to be a bar- 
gain basement product, is not much 
more favorable than that of the 
agency companies. Assuming a 15% 
average premium differential, when 
adjusted to the same premium basis, 
the leading direct writers have a 
56% loss ratio as compared to a 
59.6% loss ratio of the leading Bu- 
reau and non-bureau companies, ac- 
cording to a study recently made by 
our company. 

However, the difference in loss 
ratio is understandable when it is 
remembered that the agency com- 
panies are attempting to serve all of 
the public and not pick out only the 
most profitable risks to insure. This 
agency company program will be 
commented upon further as we go 
along. It is part of a pattern of 
operation involving overall costs. 
However, the difference in loss ratio 
does not appear to be significant by 
itself. It seems to me that we must 
also look to the expense side of the 
picture to really know our costs. 

Agency companies usually con- 
sider the expenses of operating the 
company itself as separate costs from 
the actual expense of local distribu- 
tion of their product. When we 
compare ourselves with the direct 
writers, on the same premium ad- 
justment basis as we did with losses, 
we find that the leading direct 
writers average an expense of 
18.7%, and the agency companies 
average 35.9%. This difference in 
total operating expense is so great 
that it cannot be ignored. However, 
the agency comnanies’ expense can be 
further refined by the elimination of 
that portion which represents com- 
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missions to local agents ; or, in other 
words, the cost of local distribution 
of the product. 

According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by one of the leading insur- 
ance magazines, commissions to lo- 
cal agents average 21.1% for fire 
and casualty lines. Using this fig- 
ure as representative, and deducting 
the amount from the operating ex- 
pense ratios of the agency companies 
leaves a net expense ratio of 14.8%. 
If we assume that the leading direct 
writers incur production costs which 
average 7.5%, then their net operat- 
ing expenses would amount to 
11.2%, indicating that what we con- 
sider to be superior service to the 
public by agency companies costs 
3.6% of the premium dollar. There 
is room for improvement here, with- 
out any sacrifice of service, but this 
additional expense is inextricably 
woven into the framework of operat- 
ing on an agency basis, as we shall 
see as we proceed. The main point 
I would like to get across is that the 
agency companies are as efficient in 
their operations, and know their 
costs as well as the direct writers. 


Commissions 


Up to this point we have refrained 
from looking at that part of our 
expense picture which, from the 
agency companies’ standpoint, rep- 
resents the largest single item of 
expense, larger than the entire other 
operating expenses of the companies. 
I refer, of course, to the commissions 
paid to local agents, which con- 
stitutes the marketing expense for 
local distribution of our product. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
the question of whether or not com- 
missions should be reduced. My only 
interest is to discuss the question of 
what benefits our policyholders se- 
cure for that portion of their pre- 
mium dollar, and what part our local 
agents play in this cost picture. 

What does the local agent actually 
have to offer to combat the “super- 
market” or mass marketing tech- 
niques of the direct writers? And 
how can he justify that portion of 
our expense that he represents? Re- 
member, this percentage of our ex- 
penses is substantially the difference 
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between the rates and expenses of | 
the direct writers and the agency | 
companies. 
In the final analysis, the insurance | 
buying public will decide the value 
(Continued on the next page) 
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of the local agent to them, but | 
would like to outline my views for 
consideration as part of this ex- 
pense picture and “Knowing your 
costs”. 

At this point, I think it is only fair 
to point out that in a comparison, 
made by Rough Notes, with nine 
other businesses, the agency method 
of marketing insurance placed next 
to the lowest in cost; lower than 
all others except farm equipment 


dealers. Included in this analysis 
were retail gasoline stations, auto- 
mobile accessory stores, radio and 
TV dealers, drug stores, furniture 
stores, etc. This at least lends some 
perspective to the question of mar- 
keting expense. 

It seems to me the agent renders 
a valuable service to his client merely 
by reason of the fact that he is in- 
timately acquainted with the inner 
workings of his insurance company 
and can blend the needs of his policy- 
holders into the pattern of his com- 
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pany’s operations. This knowledge 
and ability enables the agent to make 
the most effective use of his com- 
pany’s service facilities on behalf of 
his clients. 

The agent, being an insurance ad- 
visor, knows his clients insurance 
requirements and the hazards in- 
herent in the business. His clients 
may have no idea that such hazards 
exist or, even more important, that 
they may be insured against. I be- 
lieve that this is one of the strongest 
arguments against the direct writers. 
A salesman for a direct writer will 
only solicit those lines which his 
company is interested in writing, and 
he is subject to the will of his com- 
pany. If the direct writer decides to 
cancel a class of business, there is 
no one to protect the policyholder. 

I mentioned that the agent is an 
insurance advisor. In that capacity, 
he devotes his time to his clients’ 
problems. Because of this there is 
no real necessity for his clients to 
incur the expense of an insurance 
manager, nor allocate more than 
nominal time of any executive to 
handle insurance problems. The 
ideal relationship between agent and 
client is reached when the client has 
such confidence in the agent that he 
is kept fully informed of the progress 
of the clients’ business and is aware 
of all management decisions that in 
any way affect the insurance pro- 
gram. Our company knows that 
such relationships exist or are being 
developed in an encouraging number 
of communities. 


Ideal Relationship 


Up to now I have stressed the 
relationships and value of the agent 
to his client. Equally important, 
however, is the value to the policy- 
holder of the relationship between 
the agent and his companies. By 
representing a number of policy- 
holders with a- company, the agent 
increases the value and prestige of 
each policyholder to the company. 
It is not uncommon for companies 
to continue to insure an undesirable 
risk simply because the overall busi- 
ness of the agent is profitable. The 
condition of the agent’s overall busi- 
ness makes possible attempts to sal- 
vage unprofitable risks that other- 
wise would not be worth the time 
and trouble to rehabilitate them. It 
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is difficult to visualize a direct writer 
adopting such an attitude on any 
but the very largest risks. 

Another facet of the relationship 
of agent and company that is worthy 
of mention is the mutual trust and 
confidence developed through years 
of association, enabling both agent 
and company to expedite the trans- 
action of their business without ques- 
tion of motives or individual ad- 
vantage. Long association empha- 
sizes that what is good for one is 
usually good for the other, and that 
successful relations depend upon a 
realization of the necessity for a 
common purpose. This meeting of 
the minds cannot help but benefit 
the policyholder. 


Always Available 


Another advantage to the policy- 
holder is the fact that the agent is 
a reputable business man in the com- 
munity and can command the re- 
spect and confidence of his clients. 
More often than not they share the 
same interests and participate in the 
same community projects, usually as 
friends on the social level. The agent 
is always available for consultation. 

From a service standpoint, being 
an experienced insurance buyer, and 
having a knowledge of competitive 
conditions, the agent is in a position 
to demand and secure maximum per- 
formance of its service responsibil- 
ities by the company. Since this is 
a large part of what the policyholder 
is buying, the agent is a bulwark 
for his clients. It is not possible 
to always measure the agent’s value 
in terms of price when service prob- 
lems arise. 

This is particularly true when a 
loss occurs. If it is a substantial 
loss, and could reasonably be dis- 
puted, the agent may be the differ- 
ence between payment of a just claim 
and a denial of coverage. Often the 
true facts of a loss are obscured be- 
cause the policyholder is ignorant of 
the proper procedure for establish- 
ing a claim. In this field the services 
of an agent may be invaluable. How 
much is a policy worth to an insured 
after a loss occurs? The answer to 
this question could easily depend on 
the agent. 

I mentioned that the agent is a 
reputable business man in his own 
community. What is often over- 
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looked is that a portion of every 
premium dollar paid to the local 
agent stays at home and adds to the 
general prosperity of the community. 
Too often the dollars paid to the 
direct writer speed away to some 
other part of the country and con- 
tribute nothing to the local economy. 
The local agent buys locally, becom- 
ing a customer of his own customers. 

All of these things add up to 
service—service the agency com- 
panies consider a part of their prod- 
uct. By working together, agents 
and companies are attempting to 


raise and maintain a high standard 
of ethics which will benefit the policy- 
holder and justify the cost to him. 

If this was the complete service 
picture, I believe that the costs in- 
volved would be justified, and there 
would be no need for us to apologize 
to anyone for the price of our prod- 
uct. But there are some by-products 
to our marketing methods which 
have a direct influence on our costs 
and for which I do not believe we 
are justified in asking our policy- 
holders to shoulder the cost burden 

(Continued on the next page) 
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in their premiums. These are some 
practices that have become estab- 
lished over a period of time through 
the fault of both companies and 
agents. They are expensive prac- 
tices—expensive because they can- 
not be justified as legitimate or nec- 
essary business practices and because 
they add nothing to the services 
rendered to policyholders. And they 
are evils which sooner or later must 
be eliminated from our marketing 
methods. 


One of the most important of 
these is the fact that the agency 
companies extend sixty to ninety 
days credit to agents for the payment 
of premiums. As a result, the agent 
rarely collects the premium in ad- 
vance. He doesn’t even secure a 
deposit of part of the premium as 
an advance in most cases. On the 
other hand, the direct writers either 
secure the entire premium at the 
time the application is taken or the 
policy delivered, or enough deposit 
is received to cover the cost of 
earned premium and _ cancellation 
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expenses. In most cases the direct 
writer secures the premium imme- 
diately. 

The net result of the difference in 
premium collection methods is that 
the direct writer is able to realize an 
investment return on premiums for 
sixty to ninety days longer than the 
agency companies, making a sub- 
stantial difference in total invest- 
ment income available for defraying 
expenses and the realization of a 
profit on operations, to say nothing 
of eliminating the added expense of 
maintaining a collection department. 

Equally important is the fact that 
because the agency companies have 
been forced to allow the “flat” can- 
cellation of policies if they are re- 
turned within the period of credit 
extension, the agency companies 
have the added expense burden of 
issuing the policy, processing it 
through their records and then can- 
celling it with a complete duplication 
of operations, without receiving any 
premium to defray any portion of 
the expense. 


A Most Serious Problem 


If “flat” cancellations occurred 
only occasionally, the expense in- 
volved would be negligible. How- 
ever, they constitute one of the most 
serious problems in the operations 
of the agency companies, sometimes 
running 20% to 25% of all policies 
issued. 

The situation involved in “flat” 
cancellations is sufficient cause for 
alarm when agents are conscientious 
in ordering policies for which they 
have bona fide orders from their 
clients, or sufficient justification for 
believing that the policies will be 
acceptable to their customers. It is 
appalling when agents order policies 
on a speculative basis, hoping that 
they will be able to make the sale. 
The cost of flat cancellations and 
speculative selling must be passed 
along to legitimate policyholders of 
the company and cannot be justified 
as sound business practice. 

The evils of “flat” cancellations 
and speculative ordering of policies 
would disappear if it were possible 
to insist upon premium payment in 
advance, or at least securing a mini- 
mum deposit to lend credence to the 
sale and cover earned premiums in 
the event of cancellation. Both agen- 
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cies and companies would benefit 
from a reduction of expenses, and the 
companies from increased invest- 
ment returns. 


Renewal "As Is’ 


Even when agents do order pol- 
icies with reasonable justification, 
there is another practice that is an 
added expense to both companies 
and agents, and which constitutes 
wasted effort. This is the ordering 
of renewal policies on an “as is” 
basis, without checking with policy- 
holders to determine if there has been 
a change of address, automobile, 
increase or decrease in hazard, ad- 
ditional coverages desired or the 
many small changes that may be 
necessary. These changes are dis- 
covered only when the policy is 
being delivered, with the result that 
the policy must be rewritten, or en- 
dorsed, to reflect the changes. 

Perhaps it is easier from the 
agent’s viewpoint to assume that no 
changes are necessary and let the 
company worry about the endorsing 
or rewriting the policy later, but 
the waste motion and expense in- 
volved from the company standpoint 
is neither necessary nor justified. 
Besides it seems to me that an agent 
who does not review the policy in- 
formation with his client and bring 
himself up to date on any changed 
conditions that may affect the policy 
or its coverages is not adhering to 
the professional standard that agents 
and companies are striving to es- 
tablish and maintain. 


Agency Pressure 


As part of their operating 
methods, agency companies are sub- 
ject to pressure from agents to ac- 
cept so-called accommodation lines. 
Inherent in the underwriting pro- 
grams of agency companies is a 
willingness to accept a certain pro- 
portion of accommodation business 
from an agency, depending upon its 
volume, loss ratio and length of time 
it has been doing business with the 
company. It is an attempt on the 
part of the companies to provide an 
“across the board’”’ market for their 
agents and to shoulder their portion 
of the burden of insuring undesirable 
risks which belongs to the industry 
as a whole. 

These accommodation lines in- 
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volve increased expenses for service 
if they are to be kept under control. 
The additional expenses are costs 
that most direct writers are unwilling 
to incur, since they do not feel the 
obligation to provide as broad a mar- 
ket as possible consistent with their 
financial ability to do so. It is my 
feeling that the direct writers have 
traded upon the moral willingness of 
the agency companies to insure risks, 
the acceptance of which goes beyond 
the dictates of selfish interest and 
narrow underwriting policy. 

Some agents also take advantage 
of this moral willingness to badger 
the agency companies into accepting 


more of this type of business than 
the companies can afford to handle. 
Such practices have a definite effect 
upon both loss ratio costs and ex- 
pense costs when companies con- 
scientiously attempt to accommodate 
the agent. 


Loss Expense 


Parallelling the expense burden of 
accommodation lines is the loss ratio 
expense involved when agents re- 
quest companies to settle claims 
where there is no coverage provided 
or there is serious question as to the 
justification for the claim or an in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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flated settlement amount is being 
demanded. Usually these demands 
are made by the agent because he 
has the other business lines for the 
policyholder or because of the vol- 
ume of business that he gives to the 
company. Too often the loss is not 
covered, but payment is demanded 
because of the failure on the agent’s 
part to fulfill his obligation as in- 
surance advisor or through the 
agent’s ignorance of the terms of 
the coverage he has sold. 

Every time an agency company 
pays a loss which is not covered by 
a policy, or for which it has no legal 


obligation, a cost has been added 
which must be absorbed in the rate 
structure. Direct writers do not have 
to absorb costs of this type since 
there is no one to press for payment 
of such claims. The individual pol- 
icyholders of the direct writers can 
bring little influence to bear unless 
large premiums sums are involved. 


Proper Underwriting 


Another expense burden placed on 
the agency companies by their agents 
is the failure of the agents to secure 
complete information about risks 
they desire to have the companies 
insure. Too many agents complain 
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about the underwriting rules of the 
companies and the information re- 
quired to comply with them. It does 
not seem to occur to some agents that 
they are in the best position of any- 
body to secure the information nec- 
essary to properly underwrite, rate 
and accept most risks. When the 
burden of securing the information 
is thrust upon the company, the 
company expense is again increased, 
as the underwriters must turn to 
their engineering or other facilities 
for securing data which was com- 
pletely available to the agent at the 
time the risk was solicited. Agents 
who fail to acquaint themselves with 
the information requirements of their 
companies, and the reasons why such 
information is necessary undermine 
the company’s confidence in them 
and add to the expense problems of 
the companies. 

Other expenses which have been 
assumed by agency companies are 
such things as letterheads and en- 
velopes supplied free of charge to 
agents and telephone calls to com- 
panies with reversed charges; also 
the costs of correspondence which is 
necessary because the companies deal 
with “independent” agents instead 
of “captive” agents. None of these 
costs are assumed by the direct 
writers ; or if they are, it is in such 
minute degree as to be unworthy of 
notice. But all of them detract from 
the professional standing of the 
agent, which, it seems to me, he must 
attain if the agency system of mar- 
keting insurance is to survive in 
competition with the direct writers. 
The agent must convince the public 
that he is worth the difference in 
premium represented by the differ- 
ence in acquisition cost, whatever it 
may be. 


Credit Extension 


Our fourth fundamental of good 
business, a sound policy of credit 
extension, could not be separated 
from the cost picture in agency com- 
panies, because of the development 
of the agency system. Individual 
companies can do little to change 
the existing general pattern of credit 
extension to agents that exists in 
the industry. 

There is, however, one facet to 
the credit picture that is of special 
interest to the agency companies. 
That is the question of who is to 
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benefit from the superior service and 
higher quality of performance being 
delivered by agency companies and 
the agency system. What kind of 
policyholder merits the credit exten- 
sion of the total plus values that I 
am convinced exist in our method 
of doing business and meeting our 
full obligations. 


Desirable Characteristics 


My feeling is that the segments of 
the public who are offered the op- 
portunity to avail themselves of the 
combined product and services of 
agency companies and their agents 
should have the following charac- 
teristics : 

(1) They should not be strictly 
price buyers. If price is the only 
consideration, they can always find 
cheaper prices somewhere else. I do 
not mean that they should not seek 
to secure top value for their money. 
It is not good business to do other- 
wise. But they should recognize that 
quality influences price and that the 
cheapest product usually is not the 
best product. 

(2) I think that the potential policy- 
holder should have a genuine regard 
for safety and the rights of others 
as an integral part of his character, 
regardless of whether we are talking 
about an individual, firm or corpora- 
tion. As an individual, he should 
be a reasonable and prudent man. 
As a business, there should be a real 
regard for intelligent operation, an 
understanding of management re- 
sponsibilities with a desire to fulfill 
them and a balance between pro- 
duction or profit and the safety of 
employees and the public. 

(3) I believe that there should be a 
proper attitude toward insurance 
companies. They should not be re- 
garded as limitless reservoirs of 
money, to be tapped for inflated or 
improper claims at every opportu- 
nity. There should be acceptance of 
the right of the company to secure 
a fair and reasonable profit from its 
operations. The part played by in- 
surance in the national economy 
should be fairly well understood. 
(4) I believe that the potential pol- 
icyholder should accept his insurance 
company as a partner who is as- 
sisting him to remove the possibilities 
of future financial loss from his 
business or personal life. He should 
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understand exactly what obligations 
and duties he has under the partner- 
ship contract and what he has a 
reasonable right to expect from the 
insurance company and his agent. 
Within the company organization, 
the responsibility rests with the un- 
derwriting department to make this 
“credit extension” to qualified seg- 
ments of the public. Their efforts 
to do so, however, must be ably as- 
sisted by the production or agency 


department, and close cooperation 
between the two departments is 
essential if a successful job is to be 
done. 

In the final analysis, the future 
of the agency method of marketing 
our product rests squarely in the 
hands of the agents themselves. 
Their success in selling their value to 
the public will determine their fu- 
ture, and, to a large extent, that of 
the agency companies. 
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MOY, N.Y. 


COUNSELLOR AND GUIDE 


“WHAT MANAGEMENT EXPECTS of accountants is that 
they will take the initiative in shining a light ahead of 
us on the path we are treading rather than concentrate 
solely on shedding light behind us where we could not 
retrace our steps even if we wished to,” B. C. Vitt, 
president of The American Insurance Company, told 
the members of the Insurance Accountants Association. 
The accountant is a “counsellor and member of the 
management team” Mr. Vitt said, “not merely a tech- 
nician to be summoned at odd moments when it is neces- 
sary to have a few figures on short notice.” 

Pointing out that the stock companies’ method of 
merchandising has undergone the close scrutiny of suc- 
cessful merchandisers from other fields, Mr. Vitt shows 
that these competitors have succeeded partly because 
they have developed less expensive operating methods, 
He suggested that the accounting fraternity explore 
every aspect of stock company merchandising in order 
to reduce expenses and improve efficiency. It is the 
accountant, he said, who is best qualified to tell us 
where expense reduction should begin. 

Mr. Vitt continued: “But your interest is chiefly in 
the internal area of operations. Two things are involved 
here : in the order of their importance, human beings and 
mechanical equipment. Your task is to make the best 
use of both, not only with expense reduction in mind 
but in simple justice to our employees who will be the 
first to suffer if our methods do not keep pace with our 


THE MINES PRESS inc 
127 W. 21st STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


Insurance Diary Desk, Wal! Calendars 


competitors’ and our volume of business is drained away 
by more modern merchandising. 

“Much mechanical equipment has never been used 
beyond a fraction of its actual potential. In this truth 
lies an opportunity to utilize present equipment for more 
varied purposes, resulting in the conservation of time, 
effort and generally in a better end product. 

“As improved use of present equipment receives your 
attention, you will, no doubt, find it interesting and 
profitable to explore the limitless possibilities of elec- 
tronic devices now available, and to guide management 
in the selection and use of these. But while you are 
concentrating on mechanical equipment, remember that 
no one has invented or will ever invent a contraption to 
take the place of your chief stock in trade—brains and 
imagination.” 


ELECTRONIC INSTALLATION 


A HIGH-SPEED ELECTRONIC processing machine, an 
I.B.M. 650 capable of “memorizing” 20,000 digits, is 
now being installed in the Prudential Insurance Co.’s 
Newark Headquarters. 

The machine will be used for figuring the company’s 
office payroll, calculating certain premium rates, divi- 
dends and other insurance operations. As an indication 
of its efficiency, the company estimates that the machine 
will enable it to compute the pay, tax and other deduc- 
tions for each of its 8,500 home office employees within 
one day. This job now takes from four to five days. 
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Why does this 
chrysanthemum 
promise you 

more typing 
production? 


This chrysanthemum weighs about two 
ounces. 


It takes less weight than this for your 
secretary to press down a single key of 
the new Royal Electric. When she gets 
to the end of the line, it takes only three 
ounces to press the carriage return key. 


It is 26 times easier to do these oper- 
ations than on a non-electric typewriter 
—which means more production from her. 


Talk to your Royal Representative. 
With knowledge of secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per 
day and increased production, he’!! figure 
out with you the savings you may expect 
by installing new Royal Electrics. 


‘ ' 
ROYAL electri 
standard « portable « roytype® business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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ELECTRIFIED FILE 


A new electrified rotary card index file 
has been developed by Remington Rand 
Inc. for rapid reference and posting 
operations. Equipped with chair and 
posting board it forms a complete and 
compact work station for all normal fil- 
ing and posting activities. Movable shelves 
travel in either direction and stop at post- 
ing level automatically. These features 
plus shorter crosswise trays and a rcpid- 
action circuit system are said to provide 
smoother, faster automatic filing with 
noiseless operation. A foot switch can be 
installed to leave both the clerk’s hands 
free for work. Optional equipment may be 
had to position the desired tray at con- 
venient standing reference height. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


Visual proof of each item as it is entered 
and before it is printed or added, plus a 
new ten-key keyboard design are two of 
the features of the new “Natural Way” 
adding machine now being marketed by 
Friden Calculating Machine Company. The 
keyboard is arranged so that the hand 
falls naturally into working position on the 
oversized keys. The cipher key is directly 
under the thumb or little finger (depending 
upon which hand is used) and the center 
tow of keys, 4, 5 and 6, have slightly con- 
cave surfaces. Other features are: a clear 
signal is printed automatically with the first 
item following a total, the completely en- 
closed paper roll lifts out for replacement, 
simplified ribbon change, and hand grips 
for easy portability. Available in 7, 8 or 
10 column listing capacity with an extra 
column totaling capacity. 


PHRASE-DATE STAMP 


Time and money savings are claimed 
by the Douglas M. Homs Company for its 
new multi-purpose rubber stamp. One 
compact unit provides all essential ac- 
counting, shipping, correspondence and 
order control phrases followed by a twelve 
year capacity rubber dater. Operation is 
extremely simple. The desired phrase is 
“clicked” into position by the twist of a 
key while the date is set by means of 
band turning wheels. 


WEBBED CHAIR 


This tablet arm chair with woven Saran 
webbing is ideal for conference rooms, 
employment offices, reception rooms, sales 
meetings and wherever people sit down to 
listen and to write, according to the de- 
signer, the recision Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The cushioned resilience plus the 
free circulation of air is said to give ut- 
most comfort and make it possible to sit 
for long periods without perspiring and 
without having clinging wrinkled clothing. 
The arm is of seven-ply plywood with a 
burn-proof, stain-proof and doodle-proof 
plastic surface. The tubular steel frame 
is finished in satin or bright chrome. The 
webbing is available in a choice of ten 
colors or any combination of these colors 
and can be easily replaced in case of 
accidental damage or change in decor. 


ELECTRIC COLLATOR 


This new model electric office collating 
machine is said to feature a number of ad- 
vantages previously not available in a low 
cost collator. Since it is electrically op- 
erated, operator fatigue and training are 
minimized and operating speed is high 
enough to equal the speed at which the 
material is duplicated. The feed bins will 
accommodate a ream of paper and the feed 
roller can be easily disengaged for ease 
of loading. Three units of the machine may 
be located about an operator to increase 
the number of pages which can be collated. 
An automatic counter is optional equip- 
ment. Manufactured by Collamatic Cor- 
poration. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ON SUPERIORITY 








Courtesy of J. S. Inskip, Inc., New York City 


Ask your printer or paper merchant to show you the Rising group 
of papers . a superior sheet for everything from a wedding 
announcement to a stock certificate. Qualities up to 100% Rag 


RISING PAPER COMPANY...IN THE BERKSHIRES, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 





One girl gets all these | 


| The equipment shown above (left to right): arithmetical and logical unit, eight magnetic 
| tape units and power supply, console (foreground), card punch, printer, and card reader. 


letters out in a day 


By using a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
Fram Corporation saves more 
than the Copier’s original $240 
cost every month! 


Sales leads never turn cold at 
Fram, world-famous producer of 
oil, air, fuel, and water filters. 

Hours are no longer spent retyp- 
ing correspondence for sales force 
follow-up. Instead Verifax copies 
—authentic from letterhead to sig- 
nature—are made and sent out im- 
mediately. 

All of which helps build sales... 


and customer good will. 


See a free demonstration of 
Verifax copying in your office soon. 
No obili- 

gation 

whatso- 

ever! 

3 photo-exact 


copies made 
in 1 minute for 


} ay less than 4¢ each 
“ =’ 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 

—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY —— 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City State 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 





| INTERNATIONAL 
| CHINES Corporation has opened its 
| new electronic data processing cen- 
| ter on the main floor of the com- 








Several units of the 702 are not shown including the magnetic drum memory, auxiliary 


| magnetic tape units, and control and electrostatic storage facilities. 


Team of Giant Brains 


BUSINESS MA- 


pany’s headquarters at the corner 
of Madison Avenue and 57th Street, 
New York. The center contains an 
integrated team of so-called “giant 
brains,” a complete lineup of high- 


| speed digital computers and data 


processing equipment. Included are 
the IBM 702, 701, and 650 electronic 


| data processing machines as well as 


smaller, medium-sized electronic 
calculators. 


This versatile combination of ma- 


| chines makes available on an hourly 


charge basis the latest tools for 
scientific management to companies 
which do not need full time data 
processing facilities of such capacity 
and speed and to companies whose 
own facilities are overloaded. 


All Types of Work 


The center can handle all types of 
data processing work. For example: 
For major business applications 
there is the 702, the latest heavy- 
duty machine to be delivered by 
IBM. The basic hourly charge for 
the 702 in the center is $445. As- 
sociated with the 702 is IBM’s latest 
high-speed printer, which prints re- 
sults calculated by the giant machine 


at the rate of 1,000 lines a minute. 
At this rate it could record the 
equivalent of a 400-page novel in 
about four minutes. For large scale 
scientific and engineering calcula- 
tions, there is the 702’s technically- 
minded running mate—the 701. 


The Type 650 


For either business or scientific 
work on a smaller scale, the center 
has a 650 Magnetic Drum machine. 
It is the first of its type to be shown 
publicly by IBM in New York City. 
The 650, a card-input, card-output 
machine, will now also be available 
as a tape-operated machine with a 
printer output. 

Also in the processing center are 
smaller accounting machines, such 
as the 604 Electronic Calculator— 
costing $15 an hour and other 
punch card equipment. One of these 
machines is the IBM Data Trans- 
ceiver which permits companies to 
make rapid use of the center’s proc- 
essing facilities from remote points. 

The New York installation is the 
first of several to be opened at 
IBM offices in major cities. The 
purpose of these centers is to make 
electronic data processing available 
to more companies and institutions, 
particularly those which need only 
limited use of the biggest machines. 
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DO iT YOURSELF... 


Fun as a hobby... 


Drudgery in business... 


¥ 


all the reports you need—get them faster 


Wis use your valuable planning and 
and at a cost that can be absorbed many 


administrative time preparing the 


figures you need on In Force and Unearned 
Premiums — Agents Accounts Current — 
pages 6, 7, 8, and 14, Schedules “F” “O” 
“P” and “T” of the annual statement? 
Do as more than a hundred companies 
in the United States and Canada are doing. 
Use the very latest in electronic computing 
machines and experienced personnel, to get 


times over because you’ll have the time to 
create and execute better controls all along 
the line. 

We have more than 45 years of insur- 
ance accounting experience for you to draw 
on. Use it, feel younger, make more money 
and have plenty of time for the kind of 
“do it yourself” that is really fun! 


Recording « Statistical 


CORPORATION 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 


BOSTON 
55 Wm. T. Morrissey Blvd 


CHICAGO 
223 W. Jackson Blvd 


MONTREAL 
407 McGill Street 


NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 


TORONTO 
71 Sumach Street EMpire 3-4951 
(mail coupon today—no obligation) 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Dept. B9 
AVenue 2-3925 


I want full information on your insurance accounting 
services___ 


HArrison 7-7357 
Have your representative calL 
PLateau 3831 
Name 
WOrth 6-2700 
Address 


City. State 








GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve Office Forms 


T HAS BEEN SAID by one of the 
| booth companies that specializes 
in form printing and design that 
clerical labor constitutes seventy per- 
cent of the total cost of a form in- 
cluding its use. The interesting as- 
pect of the statement is the reference 
to the cost of using a form. Many 
times we are prone to consider only 
the cost of duplicating and imprint- 
ing, and fail to consider the use fac- 
tor which in the final analysis gives 
rise to the principal cost element. 


Less Fill-in 


Forms are vehicles for the accu- 
mulation of data, provided for pur- 
poses of convenience, uniformity, 
speed and appearance. There would 
be no uniformity of procedure unless 
the data to be gathered and the 
means of gathering it were guided by 
the form make-up. The use of ma- 
chines usually requires forms which 
permit the speed attributed to 
mechanization. Forms reproduce 
the repetitive data so that less fill-in 
is required. Wherever certain head- 
ings and descriptive details are used 
again and again, there is a case for 
form design which will provide a 
vehicle for accumulating or posting 
detail without the necessity of re- 
copying by manual methods the 
repetitive data. 

Reports and records are the end- 
products of forms. In combination, 
forms, reports and records give rise 
to most of our clerical activities. 
Any effort to reduce clerical work 
load must start with the form for 
therein lies the key to efficiency. 

Designing of forms requires more 
than a sheet of 8% x 11 plain paper, 
a ruler and a lead pencil. It requires 
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a full and complete knowledge of 
what is to be accomplished by the 
form. What purpose will the form 
serve? Where will the information 
come from? Will the information be 
uvailable in the same formation and 
make-up as required for the form? 
These questions deal with the data 
which will go onto the form. 

The next group of questions deal 
with form composition. The form 
should be designed to fit a system 
and not the system to fit the form. 
How will the data be accumulated 
on the form—by manual method? 
By machine method? If so, what 
kind of machine? The spacing, both 
vertical and horizontal, should be 
geared to the machine so that a min- 
imum of adjustment is required. 

For example, we have seen forms 
which have one-fourth inch linear 
vertical spacing, making four lines 
to the vertical inch. These forms 
were designed for use with a stand- 
ard typewriter which writes six lines 
to the vertical inch. This required 
“soft-rolling” the machine for linear 
alignment with the result that typing 
effectiveness was reduced by 35 to 
40%. 

A standard elite typewriter will 
write either twelve or fourteen char- 
acters per horizontal inch depending 
upon the type size—micro-type can 
be procured which will write eight- 
een characters per horizontal inch. 
Other type styles will vary accord- 
ing to the size and pitch. These fac- 
tors can be determined so that space 
can be exactly proportioned to the 
specific use. 

A typewriter or other mechanical 
imprinter is a machine which has 
been developed by motion economy 
studies to give maximum speed when 


properly used. Any form which is 
not completely synchronized to the 
specific machine will detract from 
the efficiency rating. 


Same Sequence of Arrangement 


Will the form give rise to other 
forms (used in summary) or to rec- 
ords and reports? If so, has the same 
sequence of arrangement been used 
so that ease of copying, transposing 
and recording has been retained? 

How many copies will be made? 
Is each copy necessary? What use 
will be made of each copy? How 
will it be filed and for how long? 
How often will reference be made to 
the form? “Reference” and “reten- 
tion” are two factors which will in- 
fluence the grade of paper used in 
the form. If frequent reference is 
made to the form and considerable 
handling will be involved, the paper 
should be of a good grade which will 
stand up under use. Weight of 
paper, which has little or no rela- 
tionship to grade, should be deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of 
copies and whether the form will be 
mailed. Obviously, if many copies 
are made, the weight should be as 
light as possible—if the form is to 
be mailed, weight adds to the post- 
age. 

Spend the time in getting facts 
before designing a form. Consider- 
able savings can be made in this area 
alone. It has been traditional for in- 
surance companies to include photo- 
static or other facsimile copies of the 
insured’s application forms in the 
policies. This required an additional 
step and added to the cost of proc- 
essing a policy. One insurance com- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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New $550,000 Municipal Building, El Monte, Calif., will soon be ready for occupancy 


Building cost cut $42,380 


by Recordak Microfilming 


FREE... Valuable New Booklet 


“Short Cuts That Save Millions” shows typical examples of 
how over 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
...cut record-keeping costs with Recordak Microfilming. 


More than 6,500 sq. ft. of additional floor space would have 
been required in El Monte’s new Municipal Building if all 
records were kept in original paper form. 

But the taxpayers were spared this expense by microfilm- 
ing tons of deeds, court minutes, ordinances, etc. Now, 
these can be filed at the finger tips—any item found in a 
minute or two, and viewed in a Recordak Film Reader. 

Furthermore, protection has been greatly increased. Re- 
cordak Microfilms can’t be altered without detection; and 
duplicate films are stored in a remote bombproof vault. 

All in all, something to remember if you’re planning to 
build or rent. Or if you’d like to convert up to 99% of your 
present filing space into working space. 


**Recordak” 


is a trade-mark 


Every executive ... every systems man will find this profit- 
able reading; will see how many of the short cuts will pay off 
handsomely in his own business. Mail coupon for your free 
copy today. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to insurance routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name 


Position _ 
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New Recordak Reliant does the job of 3 micro- 


filmers. Saves film ., , is easier to operate Street 











BEFORE YOU BUY any dictation 
equipment here are facts youshould 
know ... milestones in the quarter- 
century Peirce story... 

Since 1929, electronic equipment 
developed by Peirce engineers has 
been in constant use by Schools, 
Universities, Industry and Gov- 
ernment Agencies... 

1942—in conjunction with 
Armour Research Foundation, 
Peirce engineered the first com- 
mercial magnetic recorder . . . 

1946—the first magnetic wire re- 
corder sale to a private consumer 
was made. The place: Macy’s in 
New York. The machine: Peirce . .. 

Peirce engineers designed the 
first magazine-load for wire record- 
ers, giving unprecedented instant- 
change convenience to dictators 
and transcribers .. . 

1950— Peirce engineers created 
the FIRST NETWORK DICTA- 
TION SYSTEM, giving offices 
large and small the advantages of 
remote - control, multiple - station 
dictation at lowest cost. 

1952—Peirce engineers devel- 
oped the first practical magnetic 
belt,—most advanced, most effi- 
cient dictation medium ever of- 
fered to American business. 

Consumer-tested and proved 
in actual use under all conditions, 
Peirce Magnetic Belt dictation is 
now in use throughout the United 
States, Canada, South America 
and Europe. 

So choose Peirce the leader... 
the pioneer of magnetic dictation 
equipment. 

Peirce points the way because 
Peirce Magnetic Belt Dictation is 
FIRST in conception, quality, 
efficiency. 


Write for details today—clip this 
to your letterhead. 


Sa 


PERCE 


DICTATION 


PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5900 Northwest Highway © Chicago 31, fll. 
Export Division; Scheel International, Inc., Chicago 





Improve Office Forms—from page 92 


pany now uses a chemically treated 
application form in duplicate. When 
the agent signs up the application 
form, a copy is made without the use 
of blue or black carbon paper. The 
application form in duplicate does 
away with any carbon paper inserts, 
but because of the special treatment, 
produces an excellent copy which is 
used for insertion in the policy. This 
is an excellent example of proper 
form design and composition geared 
to the problem with time savings ad- 
vantages built into the form. 

We can see no direct advantage in 
the use of multi-colored ink on office 
forms. Items of special note can be 
brought out by use of italics or by 
“boxing-in” special items, thereby 
making possible the use of one color 
ink. Two or three color ink jobs 
cost more particularly if the printing 
job is done by a job printer us‘ng 
equipment which will print in one 
color only during each run, thereby 
requiring considerably more press 
time for more than one color ink. 

Place the printing order in suf- 
ficient time to permit the printer to 
run the job without overtime. Rush 
jobs cost money which can be saved 
by proper planning. Survey the pro- 
posed form carefully and obtain all 
revisions and changes before sub- 
mitting it to the printer. Revisions 
after the form plate is made up add 
to the cost of the form. Order a 
sufficient supply to meet normal an- 
ticipated demand—press time costs 
more than paper stock and reruns 
cost proportionately more than the 
same quantity would have cost if the 
initial run had been increased to 
cover the demand. 

The size of the form should result 
from two points of consideration— 
(1)—the proper alignment and ar- 
rangement of the required data al- 
lowing sufficient space for easy prep- 
aration and use (a crowded form is 
difficult to work with); (2)—the 
form should be cut from standard 
stock size so as to eliminate unneces- 
sary paper waste. 


Colored Stock 


If colored paper stock is used for 
copies of the form, standardize the 
color assignment to the copies and 
their distribution so that color will 
designate the departmental copy— 
this will save time in distributing the 
form, Color can be used in speeding 


up the work provided that the color 
is standardized on all form copies in 
respect to the same departments. 
Companies which use colored enve- 
lopes for transmittal of materials 
through the mail, whether it be from 
clients or customers or from agents, 
etc., tie the color to the type of busi- 
ness (new business, renewals, pay- 
ments, etc.) so that handling the mail 
is facilitated. 

If a form is an experimental form 
and, therefore, subject to frequent 
change and revision, it will be less 
expensive to use a form of repro- 
duction which requires less costly 
plates and will tolerate fewer copies 
per run. Mimeograph, multilith, or 
other processes are adequate substi- 
tutes for printing until the form 
shakes down so that larger runs can 
be made. 


Centralized Control 


Control over form design, revi- 
sion and ordering should be cen- 
tralized in one person, preferably the 
person who manages the office. 
When more than one person has final 
authority in ordering forms, dupli- 
cation of forms usually results, Con- 
trol in this instance refers to the 
survey of the form, its use and its 
handling. A survey of all forms in 
use should be made about every two 
years to determine if the forms are 
still serving the original purpose for 
which they were designed. Changes 
in procedure often make a form ob- 
solete in its present design, yet, with- 
out fixed responsibility, the form 
may be perpetuated for many months 
before changes in design are made. 

It appears to us that considerably 
more attention should be given to the 
simplification of forms—to the co- 
ordination of forms to methods— 
and to the elimination of unnecessary 
forms and the corollary recording 
which attends most methods. The 
periodic survey of forms, reports and 
records should include the answer 
to such questions as: 


1. Name of form, report and record ? 
2. Where prepared? 

3. Number of copies? 

4. To whom (or where) distrib- 
uted ? 

5. How often prepared ? 

6. Length of time retained ? 

7. Approximate cost of prepara- 
tion— 

7.1 Form cost? (where printed?) 
7.2 Labor handling cost? 

7.3 Retention costs. 





8. When was form initiated (or re- 
port or record) ? 

9. What method is used in prepara- 
tion of the form, record or report? 
10. If form, what is the volume of 
use per month? 

Obviously, there are dozens more 
questions which can be asked—we 
believe that if the survey concen- 
trates on the basic data, considerable 
reduction in work handling costs can 
be made. One firm reordered ten 
thousand copies of a form, while at 
the same time, another employee was 
working with management on a new 
procedure using machine methods 
which would eliminate the form in 
question. Surely there is much that 
can be done in bringing about a con- 
sciousness of cost that will break 
through the type of thinking that 
assumes a “company” has unlimited 
funds and that because it is a “com- 
pany” there is no need for personal- 
ization that usually accompanies in- 
dividual expenditures, 

The area where there is the great- 
est waste of effort lies in the clerical 
work which is done outside the scope 
of the method, This is a little diffi- 
cult to make clear by verbal ex- 
planation; yet we know that work 
is done which was not contemplated 
when the procedure was established. 
We have used this reference before 
when we spoke of the company that 
adopted the punched-card system for 
preparing all the statistical data con- 
cerning its loss claims—open claims 
as well as claims settled. The me- 
chanical system was sound and it 
was intended to eliminate clerical 
labor. However, in order to answer 
management’s questions before the 
cards were run (monthly) and the 
reports were prepared, a manual 
record of all claims was made—all 
settlements were recorded and in 
general, the claims files were manu- 
ally summarized as well as mechani- 
cally with the result that the work 
done outside the scope of the system 
added to the cost and actually in- 
creased clerical labor. The system 
was blamed and was about to be 
discarded when a survey of the office 
disclosed the duplicate effort. 

The office is a rather complex or- 
ganization and requires constant 
survey in order to note the increas- 
ing clerical operations which mush- 
room in growth over the passage of 
time. If constant vigilance is the 
price of freedom, constant survey 
is the price of cost reduction. 








MORE THAN 
30 DIFFERENT POINTS 
+ ONE JUST RIGHT 
FOR EVERY WRITING STYLE 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 
. by number 


MODEL 444 


America’s most popular desk pen. Pen 2556 Zene erreliseg 
always ready to write a full page or more 9550 Bovkketyo<res 


because it refills itself instantly every time is v4 
you return it to the socket in the modern 8 Medium stub 
fountain-base. 9460 Carehe/ 


(Also public counter use) 


~ 
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Try one on a 30-day money-back guaran- 9550 © 
tee. At any pen counter. 2668 benthal wriling 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 
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SPEEDS STATISTICAL TYPING 


Two special features make Smith-Corona 
the ideal typewriter for all insurance com- 
pany applications. 1) The choice of a full 
range of carriage widths: 11”, 18”, 15”, 19”, 
21”, 27”...take your pick! 2) The 10-Key 
Decimal Tabulator that eliminates back 
spacing and eases the load of heavy statisti- 
cal typing. These, in addition to all the won- 
derful features regularly found in the new 
Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” Secretarial : 
Page Gage...the new foolproof Instant-Set 
Margins... 88-Character Colorspeed Key- 
board. Phone today for a revealing demon- 


stration. 
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DOLPH CRAMER 
Flofilm Division 
Diebold, Incorporated 


L: SEEMS ODD that while the bank- 
ing profession has very profitably 
adopted microfilm to daily routine, 
insurance has not taken advantage 
of the economies offered by this 
modern technique. It is a serious 
mistake to regard microfilm solely as 
a means of reducing filing space, or 
of obtaining spare copies of valuable 
documents. Microfilm can do the 
most work for you when incorpo- 
rated into daily office procedure. 


Too Easily Deferred 


Problems of office procedure are, 
like the problems of insurance pros- 
pects, all too easily deferred. A man, 
although improperly insured, can al- 
ways “get by for a little while.” 
Likewise, a clerical cost leak can 
continue for years undetected. An 
office can somehow “get by” with 
its old system. However, the old 
adage still holds true; “a penny 
saved” is still “a penny earned,” and 
few of us can afford to ignore the 
latest advances in record handling 
techniques. 

The active records which are best 
suited to microfilming may be di- 
vided into three classifications : 

1. Branch records. 
2. Changing records. 
3. Moving records, 

These terms are clarified below. 
See what records you have in these 
categories. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P210—Viz-able Record Equipment 


Although this booklet was originally de- 
signed for distribution to office equipment 
dealers, it contains information on a visible 
card filing system which should prove of 
interest to the consumer. In 48 pages it 
tells the story of visible card filing in a 
clever entertaining manner complete with 
informal pen and ink sketches. It attacks a 
somewhat complex subject in a clear-cut 
way by stripping the subject down to its 
bare essentials and lists the various opera- 
tions of a business in which visible filing 
can be helpful. In addition there is illus- 
trated the equipment which one manufac- 
turer makes available in this field. 


P211—How to Make Money in Ad- 
vertising 


While this booklet places its emphasis on 
mail order advertising, the Lasic principles 
it expounds can be made to apply to every 
form of advertising. These principles are 
simply stated but all important. They are 
to make each advertisement pay its own 
way and bring a profitable return. The 
booklet is a condensation of a larger bound 
volume published several years ago which 
met with such favorable response as to war- 
rant reprinting in this form. A concise list 
of thirteen rules to follow in advertising any 
product or service, while only a small portion 
of the booklet's contents; alone makes it 
worth reading carefully. 


P212—Short Cut Bookkeeping 


Time and salaries are the most costly part 
of any accounting operation. In a bookkeep- 
ing system, as in so many other things, the 
important cost is not the original installation 
but is the upkeep. This brochure describes 
a system which, by eliminating time consum- 
ing daily posting and reducing reference 
time, cuts costs while increasing the speed 
and accuracy of the accounting. It can be 
applied to any bookkeeping procedure which 
uses an accounting machine, a typewriter or 
written entries for posting amounts. 
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Microfilm Saves Money—Continued 


1. Branch records. Do you mail or 
otherwise transport branch records 
in bulk? If you have a reasonable 
volume of such records, you will dis- 
cover that: 

a. The fastest and the least expen- 
sive method of copying any record 
is, in the majority of cases, to micro- 
film it. 

b. Rolls of film are infinitely less 
expensive to mail than heavy en- 
velopes full of records. 

For example, we know that it is 
less costly to have state examiners 
do all their work at a single location, 
rather than pay for their trips to 
branch offices. Using microfilm, all 
branch records can be conveniently 
brought to a single office for exam- 
ination. 


2. Changing records, Many types of 


records change daily or hourly, If- 


an evaluation is wanted at any par- 
ticular time, the count may take sev- 
eral days—and thus be obsolete be- 
fore it is completed. Microfilm will 
freeze such a record, since the film- 
ing itself can be done in a space of 
minutes—not days. The camera, of 
course, never makes a mistake in 
transcription. 

An example of a record of this 
kind might be the list of employees 
covered under a large group insur- 
ance plan. 


3. Moving records. Many records 
are normally routed from place to 
place, often within the organization 
itself, When a particular depart- 
ment must keep a record, a manual 
copy is necessitated. Incoming 
checks, for example, are usually en- 
tered in a journal and pass through 
several accounting procedures, It 
takes about an hour to list such 
checks, manually, and review them 
for accuracy. Microfilm instantly 
provides an error-proof copy. More- 
over, the documents are chronologi- 
cally “locked” in place. Questions 
like “Did this ever come in?” or 
“Which of these came first?”, etc., 
are automatically answered. If the 
original is lost, a film copy is always 
available for reference. Numerous 
records fall into this category. The 
microfilm user need never make 
manual copies of documents. 

Of interest is the fact that high 
speed microfilm cameras can now be 
purchased for as little as $750. In 


contrast with older machines, these 
cameras are small, and easy to oper- 
ate. Perhaps the most notable new 
machine is the 20-lb. portable model 
produced by Diebold, Incorporated. 
Really an amazing little device, this 
camera will automatically photo- 
graph 1500 letters, or 3000 checks 
in an hour’s time. Film comes ready- 
to-use in magazine form, rather than 
on spools, which means that any of- 
fice worker can load and unload film 
with ease. 

The race is to the swift in the 
headlong pace of the insurance busi- 
ness today. Machines like this bring 
microfilm within reach of the small- 
est office. A modern microfilm cam- 
era can help you do a maximum 
amount of paperwork in the shortest 
possible time, and at the least 
expense—well worth your investi- 
gating. 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION 


TWELVE IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES of 
effective organization management 
are included in a new brochure, “Life 
Insurance Company Organization,” 
just published by the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
added to its list of suggested read- 
ings for the College’s Life Insurance 
Agency Management Study Pro- 
gram. 

Authors of the pamphlet are 
Harry J. Volk, vice president of 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America; and Thomas Allsopp, 
second vice president of the same 
company. 

The authors have developed the 
subject on a foundation of general 
principles of organization that apply 
to all types of business, and then 
related these general principles to 
the operation of a life insurance 
company with particular emphasis 
on the agency department. 

The Agency Management Study 
Program of the American College 
provides an original plan of educa- 
tion in the major areas of knowledge 
with which top-grade agency man- 
agement personnel should be familiar. 
It offers the same opportunity for 
professional attainment in manage- 
ment as is made possible in life 
underwriting through the C.L.U. 
program. Examinations are given 
each June, 
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ITHIN THE PAST YEAR we in 
W::. office management field 
have crossed the threshold into the 
new world of automation. We are 
impressed daily by new terminology, 
heretofore unheard of in an office, 
such as programming, access time, 
memory location, arithmetic cir- 
cuits, breakpoint, input, output, pulse 
code, and many others. Why? Be- 
cause we as management are inter- 
ested in investigating the new tools 
now available to help us lighten our 
ever increasing burden in the office. 
We are about to take the most im- 
portant step ever taken by man in 
his quest for intellectual progress by 
substituting the machine for the 
common functions of the human 
mind. 


Certain Limitations 


Much has been said and written 
about electronic computers within 
the past two or three years with the 
result that many are inclined to be- 
lieve they are magic and their pow- 
ers limitless. Those who have 
studied the application of electronics 
to office procedures believe there are 
certain limitations in spite of the 
tremendous flexibility and capacity 
as well as the fantastic speed with 
which they operate. It is true they 
are capable of performing a series of 
operations ; however, they must be 
told what to do in the minutest de- 
tail, and, if furnished this informa- 
tion, can do anything we have the 
intelligence to tell them to do. They 
cannot make decisions except those 
given to them to make and even 
then must follow a predetermined 
pattern of action. 

Originally computers were de- 
veloped for scientific computation 
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Electronics 


where the requirements for input 
and output are small but where the 
number of calculations required is 
large. In analyzing the adaptation 
of such equipment to the field of of- 
fice management we find the require- 
ments to be in direct contrast. In- 
surance data processing deals with 
large volumes of individual trans- 
actions as input and output involving 
comparatively simple calculations 
thereby permitting us to rapidly re- 
cord our transactions. 

Much of the work to be done in 
an insurance office arises out of the 
necessity to render service to policy- 
owners and agency representatives. 
They are notified regularly of pre- 
miums or benefits due. Upon request 
policy loans and policy settlements 
are made as soon as possible. 

When a policyowner pays a pre- 
mium, changes his address or re- 
quests information by letter, it is 
necessary for insurance companies 


A. C. VANSELOW 
Assistant Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


to record such payments and changes 
and to maintain a record of many 
facts for each policy on their books 
in order to determine its status at 
any time. To provide this service in 
most large companies it requires a 
number of policy files in various de- 
partments, each handling a separate 
operation, such as premium billing, 
premium accounting, dividends, pol- 
icy loans, agency commission ac- 
counting, and valuation of reserves. 
The maintenance and extraction of 
information from these records to 
date has been a tremendous task 
even though with the growth of in- 
surance and the introduction of card 
records, the typewriter, addresso- 
graph, and punched card equipment, 
it has merely served to speed up a 
system set up many years ago and 
which was still basically unchanged. 
Such files have now become too large 
and unwieldy to sort and obtain de- 
sired data in a reasonable length of 
time, therefore, each serves as a one 
purpose file thus creating further du- 
plication of records which increases 
file maintenance, equipment, space, 
personnel requirements, and costs. 

The advent of the electronic com- 
puter presents for the first time an 
entirely new and revolutionary prin- 
ciple in data processing, which re- 
quires that we discard our punched 
card approach and re-examine the 
basic records which are essential 
for the administration of office func- 
tions. 

A growth in sales at a rate of over 
five times as fast as the life insur- 
ance industry in general, over a six- 
teen year period, as well as the belief 
that life insurance in general would 
not be able to keep up with the con- 
tinued demand for its services with- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Electronics—Continued 


out introducing electronic data proc- 
essing equipment and the awareness 
that the future of our company would 
be restricted without it, led to our 
interest in the possibilities of apply- 
ing electronics to our office pro- 
cedures. 

After investigation into a few of 
the large and medium size digital 
computers then available, we se- 
lected the Univac system manufac- 
tured by Remington Rand primarily 
because of the ability of the equip- 
ment to (1) process both numeric 
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and alphabetic data without special 
coding, (2) internally check each 
operation by means of duplicate 
arithmetic circuits in which the re- 
sults of each step are compared, and 
(3) the high input and output 
speeds. We determined that the po- 
tentialities of this equipment were 
such that, in our specific situation, 
they justified its purchase. Our rec- 
ommendation was presented to the 
president and the board of directors, 
and on June 10, 1952 we became the 
first commercial company to nego- 
tiate a contract for a Univac system. 


In making a general survey with 
representatives of Remington Rand 
it was determined that for a medium 
size company such as ours with ap- 
proximately 400,000 policies and one 
billion of insurance in force, it was 
necessary for such electronic equip- 
ment to embrace all functions involv- 
ing highly repetitive tasks such as 
premium billing, premium account- 
ing, dividend accounting, agency 
commission accounting, and valu- 
ation, if it was to be economically 
sound. Other procedures considered 
acceptable to electronic principles 
were disbursement accounting, gen- 
eral accounting, agency production 
records, mortgage loan accounting, 
agency statistics, payroll, mortality 
studies, and calculation and checking 
of rates and values on new policies 
issued. The benefits from these ap- 
plications were not included in our 
estimates of savings but were con- 
sidered a safety factor. 


Our planning department was 
given full responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the necessary pro- 
cedures in the five major areas pre- 
viously mentioned. 


The first step was to select a 
group of five for training as analysts 
and programmers. These people all 
had a good life insurance accounting 
background, were familiar with 
mechanized processing by punched 
cards, could think logically, and had 
a desire to succeed in this assign- 
ment. ; 

A general announcement was sent 
to all employees explaining the ap- 
plication of our procedures to Uni- 
vac, stressing the fact that this 
project had the full support of man- 
agement in an effort to provide a 
better method of processing repeti- 
tive and monotonous daily tasks, 
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thus permitting our continued ex- 
pansion without increasing the num- 
ber of employees. Further assurance 
was given that all employees doing 
a good job would not be released 
and that normal attrition, reduced 
hiring, reassignments and increase 
in business would accomplish the 
transition to magnetic tape equip- 
ment. We realize that it may not be 
easy to reassign people with muny 
years of service; therefore, we feel 
it is essential not only to find a new 
job but to find one in which they 
can find job satisfaction. 


Training 


Our training of computer person- 
nel, at first, included the twelve 
week’s programming course follow- 
ing our fact finding survey. We later 
conducted a course in our home office 
which included six weeks of instruc- 
tion and three weeks of coding and 
checking before being assigned to a 
project. 

For a few months we had three 
experienced Remington Rand pro- 
grammers on hand to program a few 
routines and to assist us in some 
technical problems as our people had 
very little experience in computer 
operation. It has been our experi- 
ence that it is far easier to teach our 
own personnel to program than to 
teach outside programmers the life 
insurance business. It is also better 
to train your own personnel due to 
their better understanding of your 
specific business and company as 
well as the important fact that you 
and your people will be required to 
live with the programs long after 
the outside programmers have com- 
pleted your project and moved on to 
another assignment. We have had 
some experience in teaching our peo- 
ple these programs in addition to 
their own and have found it is not 
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desirable to assign too many routines 
per programmer. All programs pre- 
pared by the Remington Rand pro- 
grammers who have been released 
as well as those of one of our own 
programmers who resigned because 
of illness have been absorbed by our 
regular staff. 


In the beginning we were unable 
to release enough qualified people 
to train as programmers; however, 
we are once again in the process of 
organizing our second class in order 
to supplement our staff. Although 
we have trained twelve people in the 
techniques of programming, we have 
from time to time transferred a few 
to supervisory positions in this new 
organization where the understand- 
ing of programming is essential. 

We strongly recommend that any 
company in the process of studying 
electronic data processing select and 
train an adequate staff, keeping in 
mind not only new applications but 
.also the preparation of conversion 
procedures and programs, cover up 
for losses, reviewing of programs 
for greater computer efficiency 
shortly after the initial experience 
with production, and the need for 
supervisory personnel in the present 
and future. 

Our approach has been to train 
our people to analyze present pro- 
cedures and prepare process analy- 
sis charts, prepare flow charts of the 
new procedure in the language of 
the Univac, code the problem and 
computer check the program using 
adequate test data. We do have a 
few of our most experienced pro- 
grammers define the new procedures 
and then supervise the coding by 
people with lesser experience. It is 
our plan to give our people complete 
training in methods work in addition 
to programming as they indicate they 
are capable to progress. 


A Trainee Programmer 


When considering a person for a 
trainee programmer we require at 
least four years of life insurance bus- 
iness experience and prefer that he 
have some knowledge of mechanized 
processing by the use of punched 
cards. By the time new men have 
advanced to programmers they will 
be capable of programming, coding, 
making analyses, estimating costs, 
and time schedules involved in new 
computer applications under the di- 
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Electronics—Continued 


rection of a senior programmer or 
project analyst. At this point they 
will have had at least one and one 
half year’s coding experience with a 
digital computer and completed _at 
least the first four examinations of 
the educational course of the Life 
Office Management Association. To 
become a senior programmer we re- 
quire at least three years experience 
as a programmer and at least six 
years life insurance background. A 
senior programmer usually assists a 
project analyst in determining pro- 
cedures for accomplishing computer 
problems. 


A project analyst works under our 
chief programmer and must be able 
to plan, organize, coordinate, and 
administer facilities and personnel 
required for analysis, programming, 
coding, computer checking, and con- 
version of a problem with complete 
responsibility for results. He directs 
all phases of such work, reviewing, 
and approving work of subordinates 
and proceeds with considerable lati- 
tude for independent judgment and 


initiative. These individuals must be 
capable of obtaining cooperation of 
department heads, supervisors, and 
employees of departments where sur- 
veys are conducted. A project ana- 
lyst will be assigned the necessary 
programming personnel to assist him 
in carrying his project to completion 
in the required time. 

Included in our training program 
is a group of ten persons who will 
code and check all manual data in 
preparation for Unityping on to 
magnetic tape. The various types of 
data which require such coding are 
new policies to be added to our files, 
all changes to existing policies, ter- 
minations from our files as well as 
numerous accounting entries. These 
individuals will form a nucleus for 
an expanded department in the fu- 
ture and were selected from their 
respective departments because of 
their knowledge and experience in 
processing such entries under our 
present system. Although resistance 
will be encountered from department 
heads when requesting people of this 
caliber, it is most essential to acquire 
such people for this work. It is 
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probable this department will even- 
tually have twenty to twenty five 
people engaged in this type of coding 
work, 

We have approached the computer 
maintenance problem in much the 
same manner as our programming in 
that it was our belief that since we 
were located in the Midwest without 
immediate maintenance service from 
the manufacturer it was our respon- 
sibility to train our own engineering 
staff. Since that time Remington 
Rand has set up a service organiza- 
tion for this purpose; however, it is 
our belief we can service our equip- 
ment much more economically and 
provide more flexibility in our work 
schedule. 

In September 1953 we employed 
a chief engineer, a senior engineer 
(both with previous computer ex- 
perience), two junior engineers, and 
four technicians. These men re- 
ceived specialized training for over 
one year, thus enabling them to ade- 
quately maintain the computer, and 
all its components including Uni- 
typers. 

Our equipment includes the cen- 
tral computer, ten Uniservos, one 
Uniprinter, eighteen Unitypers 
(eight of which have been de- 
livered) and one high speed printer. 
All on our staff have specialized in 
the maintenance of the computer and 
certain components, thus providing 
cover-up for each job in the event of 
sickness, vacations, and second and 
third shift operations. 

We have taken the “technician op- 
erator” approach whereby our tech- 
nicians will serve as operators unless 
the computer is on scheduled or 
emergency maintenance, at which 
time they will serve as technicians. 
This is possible due to the fact that 
a few of our technicians have had 
previous company experience and 
readily understand our procedures. 
We are training the others and only 
time will determine whether this 
procedure is satisfactory for new 
personnel. 

It is of interest to note that our 
engineers and technicians are par- 
ticipating in our educational courses 
through the Life Office Management 
Association in order to familiarize 
themselves with the fundamentals of 
life insurance. 

The training of personnel directly 
affected as well as the education of 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Calculator that Prints Streamlines 
Insurance Records and Reports 


Turn out insurance agency re- 
ports and records faster and 
easier, with one machine — the 
Remington Rand Model 99 Calcu- 
lator that prints. Fully auto- 
matic, it speeds and simplifies 
many essential agency jobs: 
computing re-insurance pre- 
miums, average rates of insur- 
ance schedules, the account 
current, rate endorsements, 
broker’s commissions, etc. On 
figuring broker’s commissions 
alone it can save as much as one 
work-day a month! 

“..1 find it saves much time in 
premium cancellation and other 
work,” reports an Ohio agent. A 
New England insurance man 
writes: “We prefer a Printing 


Calculator to any other type.” 
From a Texas agent: ‘‘Calcu- 
lators that print tremendously 
increase efficiency of policy 
writer.” These are just a few 
samples of insurance men’s en- 
thusiastic plaudits for the Model 
99. 

The 99 makes an easy job out 
of just about every sort of in- 
surance calculation. Its efficient 
ten-key operation, automatic 
multiplication and division are 
only some of the features which 
save time and labor. Moreover, it 
gives printed proof of calculation 
on the two-color, easy-to-read 
Simpla-tape. Learn more about 
the Remington Rand Calculator 
that prints. Send for CH1002. 


SUIAP* Accounts 
Receivable Slashes 
Bookkeeping Work. 


SUIAP, the Remington Rand 
*Simplified Unit Invoice Account- 
ing Plan has brought new speed 
and efficiency to accounts receiv- 
able handling in many well- 
known insurance agencies. With 
SUIAP one concern found it 
could handle a vastly increased 
volume of business with less than 
40% of its former bookkeeping 
machine staff. It completely elim- 
inated four bookkeeping ma- 
chines and sharply speeded 
collection follow-ups. Learn what 
SUIAP can do for you by circling 
KD554. 
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those only remotely concerned within 
an organization in order that they 
can understand to some extent the 
changes to take place in the process- 
ing of data is a tremendous task. In 
addition to the training problem 
some of the most important work to 
be done in a project of this kind is 
the planning and programming of 
the areas to be included in the sys- 
tem. It is difficult for some manage- 
ment personnel not familiar with the 
various problems which confront 
methods and planning people in the 
installation of a new system to un- 
derstand, for example, why it should 
take a number of years to survey, 
prepare programs and convert to a 
magnetic tape system. 


A Minimum of Three Years 


Those familiar with the installa- 
tion of punched card systems know 
it requires about one year to work 
the bugs out of a new application of 
any size; therefore, it can be ex- 
pected that planning and conversion 
to electronics will require a minimum 
of three years once it is decided to 
travel this road unless the company 
has an unusually large staff or con- 
verts only a small area of work. 

Following the initial training of 
some of our personnel, we surveyed 
the various departments involved. 
Process analysis charts were pre- 
pared on a functional basis, cutting 


across departmental lines, in order 
to get a complete picture of each op- 
eration. This survey required ap- 
proximately twelve thousand man- 
hours to complete, after which we 
were ready to begin our planning 
and programming. 

General flow charts were then pre- 
pared for the operation of the master 
file as well as related functions, such 
as making changes in the master file, 
selecting premiums and policy loan 
interest for billing, selection and cal- 
culation of dividends, calculation of 
agency commissions etc. Due to our 
radical approach to some problems, 
as well as our efforts to standardize 
processing for the sake of computer 
efficiency, a number of management 
decisions had to be made as we pro- 
gressed, since they affected company 
policy and, in some instances, con- 
tractual obligations to either the 
policyowner or agent. 

The programs were next defined 
and assigned to programmers who 
prepared detailed flow charts in the 
language of the computer, after 
which they were reviewed with the 
interested department heads, as well 
as other planning personnel to be 
certain that nothing of major im- 
portance was omitted. Following the 
completion of this operation, approx- 
imately one hundred to two hundred 
test items were prepared in such a 
manner as to test all conditions of 
the program. 

We are aware that these first pro- 
grams will not be the most efficient ; 





A few of the hundreds of users of the 
ROL-RACK 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
U. S. Government—U. S. Veterans Hospitals 
Continental Assurance Co.— 

Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 
Armstrong Rubber Co.—Esso Standard Oil— 
Western Felt Works—Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys Inc.—Anchor Casualty Co. 
New York City Bar Association 
Schools, Libraries, Lawyers, etc., etc. 


Sturdy and Durable 


Made of choice selected 1!/4," hardwood. 
Sloping shelves angled for title reading, 
doweled and bolted to insure durability. 
Side-riveted swivel casters with resilient 
rubber tires which roll smoothly with a 
full load. 


Dimensions: 32" long, 13" deep, 31" 

high, 13" between shelves 
Satin Walnut Finish or Natural Wood 
Finish. Manufactured to sell for $69.50, 
mass production makes possible this LOW 
LOW price of 


HEARTHSIDE 
Society Inc. 





The ROL-RACK with FIVE FEET of Shelf Space! 


INDUSTRIES—A Division 
2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


$4950 
F.0.B. Factory 


Stamford, N. Y. 
Weight 49 Lbs. 


of The 


Grolier 
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however, we are gaining experience 
which will enable us to improve on 
them in the future. Normally, most 
of us make our decisions and plans 
for the future on the basis of our 
vast store of knowledge from past 
experiences. In this instance we 
have no past experience; therefore, 
we must gain our knowledge by trial 
and error—and we have made and 
will make mistakes. Although our 
new system ultimately will incorpo- 
rate many new ideas and concepts 
heretofore untried on punched cards, 


- we have taken the “middle of the 


road” approach in order that we may 
overcome the many problems of 
conversion from the old system. 


(To be Continued) 





TRAV-O-LATOR 


THE “TRAV-O-LATOR” introduces a 
new concept in human transporta- 
tion adapting the tested principles 
of the escalator to overhead travel 
by means of an endless series of 
moving, metal-treaded platforms. 
The new device, developed by Otis 
Elevator Company, provides a fast, 
safe, comfortable method of moving 
large numbers of persons in con- 
gested areas, such as airports, inter- 
connecting subway, railroad and bus 
stations, shopping centers and sports 
arenas. 

The platform of the “Trav-O- 
Lator” is composed of a series of 
articulated, cleated treads, traveling 
on a wheel and track system, which 
affords a firm stable footing for 
passengers. The articulated platform 
rides on ball bearing wheels. 

Installations of unlimited length 
can be made in series, with gradients 
of as much as fourteen degrees, ac- 
cording to A. W. Paulson, chief en- 
gineer of the company. 
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IN PREMIUM HANDLING, this National Class 31 Accounting Machine with its built-in electric typewriter provides complete information. One Class 31 
ean easily handle such diversified operations as: disbursements and cash receipts, agents’ and brokers’ accounting, reinsurance and distribution. 


These C/alional Machines slash accounting costs 


IN PAYROLL HANDLING, this National 142 High Production Payroll Ma- 
chine provides for all types of payroll deductions, check-writing, payroll 
distribution, and many other types of analysis. Equipped with National’s 
Automatic Tax Computer, it computes variable tax deductions instantly, 
provides many other plusrfeatures: Automatic control of Federal Insur- 
ance Contribution deduction limit, 4 to-date balances of earnings and 
deductions, 50 analysis totals—46 available for direct distribution. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


for Fire and Casualty 


Insurance Companies 


The constantly growing number of insurance companies switch- 
ing to a modern National System for accounting, payroll and 
record keeping is a practical demonstration of money-saving 
policy. They cut costs and save money by eliminating overtime 
and simplifying payroll work. What used to be a long, drawn-out 
process, requiring many people, can now be done more con- 
veniently, economically and rapidly. National Systems pay for 
themselves in a surprisingly short period of time—then continue 
to return a handsome profit year after year. 


In Fire and Casualty Insurance, as in other forms of insurance, 
Nationals soon pay for themselves out of what they save. Let 
your nearby National 

representative show you 

how much you can save 

with National’s exclusive 

combination of features. 

His number is in the yel- 

low pages of your phone 

book. 


Dayton 9, Ohio 








MENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
1. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
. Insulated 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized 
. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
. Open Shelf Files 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
. Stencil 81. Staple Removers 
. Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


. Visible 32. Addressing 
. Wooden 33. Checkwriting SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


34, Dictating 83. Copvholders 
FILING SUPPLIES . 35. Intercommunication me neg s 
129. Cards 139. Paper Folding ; a7, Pads naroarer 
i. — 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
105. Bulletin Boards 90. Cord Cover 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billin 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 


109. Payroll 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 


19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. Fire Aid Kits 
A —a Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor nena ages 
2. Mail Openers 107. Recording Door Loc 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 138. 


$ ee Safety Equipment 
24. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage Services 


118. Sorters 51. Bookcases 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
106. Time Stamp 52. Cabinets 141. Watchman's Clocks 


53. Chairs 
fe SERVICES : 
September, 1955 55. Fluorescent Lighting 62. Accounting ystem 
Best’s Insurance News 108. Incandescent. Lighting ey Ome hans 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 57. Safes e uites 115. Photocopying 
Please forward complete information 89. Stands, Typewriter 65. Record System 
and prices on the items checked. 58. Stools 66. Sales Incentives 
PG atinaieacbatice 59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes MISCELLANEOUS 
No. 131. Accident Diagramming 
ee ee PAPER 132. Advertising ers 
, 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
y 135. Labels 117. Display Material 
Firm Nome 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of . Policy 99. Aa iag Soom 
Position . Ledger 114. Policy Wa 
Firm Address 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
City . Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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presents the standard annual 


INSURANCE CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


reference works 


RECOMMENDED INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 


(With Digest of Insurance Laws) 


© Every county seat of 1,000 or more population is represented, on a nation- 
wide basis (including Canada), together with ALL larger cities and hundreds 
of smaller towns. 


®@ Prepared in close cooperation with the legal and claim representatives of 
insurance companies. 


® Holds a Certificate of Compliance from the Standing Committee on Law Lists 
of the American Bar Association. 


© Every attorney listed has represented insurance companies and has been care- 
fully and thoroughly investigated. 


© Important features of this work are: the classification of attorneys by those 
branches of insurance law which they are best equipped to handle; extensive 
biographical data, and a verified list of insurance company clients. 


@ The 1955-56 Edition contains an up-to-date and concise digest of the Insur- 
ance Laws of every State and all Canadian Provinces including a Tabular Sec- 
tion covering the following phases of insurance: heninahibies Financial 
Responsibility Law; Limitation of Time for Commencement of Action; Negli- 
gence and Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


@ The book also contains complete county map of each State and all Canadian 
provinces. 


Directory of 
ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


Prepared in close cooperation with the insurance companies, it presents care- 
fully selected independent adjusters and investigators who have been found to 
be thoroughly capable of handling insurance adjustments and investigations. 


In addition to company recommendations, each adjuster listed has been care- 
fully investigated as to experience, character and local reputation. 


The 1955 Edition of BEST’S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND INVESTI- 


GATORS shows classes of business in which each adjuster is most experienced. 


Write for your copies on 
your own letterhead. These 
reference works are available 
to claims officials without 
cost, as a service of ... 


73 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. ¥. 


ATLANTA ® BOSTON ® CHATTANOOGA ® CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI ® DALLAS ® LOS ANGELES ® RICHMOND 
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Sun in Your Eyes—from page 40 


side of the street. We can cuss our 
mother-in-law. Of course, there is 
a penalty if we do these things. 

We are free to ignore the cus- 
tomer, push him around, shout at 
him, tell him nothing, tell him a lie, 
deal from the bottom, doublecress, 
chisel, and cheat. If we do any of 
these things, there is a penalty to 
ourselves as well as our industry. 
If we are guilty of these things, the 
sun is in our eyes. 


27. lf you don’t think Victory is 
made up of difficulties—if you don’t 
develop the territory under your hat 
—if your idea of a big shot is a fel- 
low with a swivel chair, or one who 
drives a convertible with white walls 
—if a title means. more to you than 
a job—if company politics is more 
important to you than company wel- 
fare, then I am afraid the sun is in 
your eyes. 

28. If your job is not rough once in 
awhile—if your company is paying 
you $2 an hour to play Blackjack— 





Today, you no longer have to put up 


“% : 


Is your home insurance 


A CHINESE PUZZLE? 


if you ate tot confused as to the 
buying habits of the customer—if 
an air condition unit is more im- 
portant to you in a window than 
the furnace, then get sun: glasses. 
29. If you expect to win a fight 
without fighting—if you think deeds 
are not more important than words, 
and that loss payments are unim- 
portant—then the sun is in your 
eyes. 


Neither Heroes Nor Fools 


What I have been trying to say all 
boils down to this: 
Why become so involved with detail 
you have no time for salesmanship 
or public relations. From coast to 
coast in our industry, agents asso- 
ciations, company organizations, 
both stock and mutual, are yelling, 
“We have got to improve our public 
relations.” In the mind of the pub- 
lic we are neither heroes nor fools. 
We do have millions in surplus 
funds. Some of the people in our 
social systems say this is open to 
plunder. 

The public gets its impression of 
the industry from agents, under- 


with the confusion of different policies 
each providing separate coverage, each 
requiring a separate premium—for the 
basic protection you must have as a 
homeowner. Now, you can get all the basic 
insurance you need in a single policy—the 
Atlantic Companies’ Homeowners Policy. 


writers, field men and claim men. 
Nine out of ten people you deal with 
have heard of you and your indus- 
try. The important thing is what 
was their impression of you and 
your industry? The sins of a few 
can give the industry a black eye. 

What do your own employees say 
about you? How does the repair 
man, the policeman on the corner, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the laborer, 
the merchant or the minister rate 
our industry? These people are the 
American public. They can make or 
break the public impression of our 
industry. Recently a large city 
owned transportation system re- 
moved signs from their buses read- 
ing something like this, “You own 
this bus line, large verdicts are not 
paid by insurance companies but by 
you, Mr. Taxpayer.” There was an 
inference in that sign that it was 
okay to stick the insurance company. 

It is your job and mine—to im- 
prove relations with the public. We 
should work at it in all our contacts 
in person, over the phone, in our 
letters. It is not a job to work at 
one day of a week, but seven days 
a week, every week and month of 
the year. 


The Homeowners Policy covers your real and personal 
property... . comprehensive personal 
liability . . . . additional out-of-pocket 
living expenses while damage to your home is being repaired ... 
in fact, all the normal hazards a home owner can expect to meet. 


your household goods . . 
medical payments . . 


By combining 18 kinds of insurance protection into a 

single, simplified contract, we are able to offer it at a cost wel 
within the means of the average home owner—and the single 
premium charged is considerably less than the total premium® 
under separate policies. 


For this broader insurance at a cost you can afford, see your 
independent agent or broker. Ask him to compare your present 
insurance protection with a Homeowners Policy. 

There is one to meet your exact needs. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
49 Wall Street « New York 5 
Baltimore + Boston - Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati » Cleveland + Columbus + Dallas + Detroit 


Grand Rapids - Houston « Indianapolis - Los Angeles +» Milwaukee - Newark » New Haven - New Orleans 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Portland - Richmond + St. Louis - San Francisco + Seattle + Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 











This advertisement appears in the Country’s leading newspapers in September. 
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ARE YOU AWAKE 


TO EASY, 


s 


ye 
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write truck and bus 
insurance the simple 
“one call’ Markel way! 


No specialized skill, no technical experience is necessary to present 
the Markel Plan to your truck and bus contacts. Most of them, in fact, 
are thoroughly aware of what Markel offers. 


They know of Markel’s 24 hour engineering service, research pro- 
grams, safety inspections, highway driver checks and many other 
Markel features. They know that these Markel services reduce acci- 
dents by eliminating the causes...with consequent reductions in 
premiums. You don’t have to “sell” the Markel story... just present 
it! And Markel underwriting specialists take over the “follow-up” 
leaving you free to line up more business. Get the facts today—mail 
the coupon for FREE “How-to-do-it” kit. 


BARKEL Sak¥1Ge, tic.t---------------------- 


Look for this Symbol of Safety 


on America’s Trucks and Busses 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 
“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 


Exclusive Underwriters for the 
AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


MaRKEL SERVICE, INc. 

Richmond, Va., Dept. B-9 

Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 
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New, radio-active, automatic fire guard ! 


C-O-TWO PRE-DETECTOR SYSTEM 


Each pre-detector head protects up to 3,600 square feet of area... harmless radio-active element utilizing ionization chamber 
principle quickly detects all forms of fire...requires only simple two-wire circuit .and insignificant wall space for controls. 


This completely new and positive means of spotting fire 
is just what you’ve always needed and wanted . . . detects 
in the earliest stage, invisible combustion gases, visible 
smoke, slow smoldering, as well as open flame. The 
C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System is simple to install, 
extremely economical to maintain and doesn’t depend 
on thick smoke or heat for actuation. 

As many pre-detector heads as necessary can be con- 
nected together in a single circuit and up to 16 separate 
circuits or spaces handled by one system. With a single 
circuit the pre-detector heads are connected directly to 
the fire indicating cabinet, while with multiple circuits the 
pre-detector heads are first connected to one or more space 
indicating cabinets capable of visually showing by number 
the exact location of the fire. Relays perform such functions 


as sounding alarms, closing fire doors, shutting down 
ventilation and releasing fire extinguishing systems. 

The C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System has been subjected 
to extensive testing and carries Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. listing, as well as Factory Mutual Laboratories 
approval. Proven pilot installations have been made in 
such diversified properties as a television station, an 
electric power company network analyzer room, a rail- 
road signal tower, an airline flight training equipment 
room and the offices of an insurance company. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances any longer... the 
extensive fire protection experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without 
obligation. Get complete facts about this new C-O-TWO 
Pre-Detector System today! 


PYRENE- C-O-TWO 


SCS ee 


Tene NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


CARBON DIOXIDE DRY CHEMICAL © VAPORIZING LIQUID * SODA-ACID * WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM * AIR FOAM 





Highway Hypnosis 


HE ROAD IS SMOOTH AND 
STRAIGHT. The sky is clear ; the 


pavement dry. Your car is new 
and powerful—so smooth it seems 
to drive itself. The time is noon and 
you feel fine as you zip along the 
trouble-free superhighways at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour. Suddenly, 
you run into the rear end of a truck. 

What happened ? 

Even if you survive you'll prob- 
ably never know. Perhaps they’ll say 
you fell asleep at the wheel. But you 
were wide awake and well rested. 
Maybe they’ll say you were driving 
too fast. But you were going only 
fifty or sixty on a highway built for 
speed. Maybe you were following 


the truck too closely. But you never 


even saw a truck. The road ahead 
was clear; you're sure of that. 
You've ruled out the three most 


likely causes. And you weren't 
drinking ; nothing went wrong with 
your car. No one can say for sure 
what made you hit that truck, but 
some psychologists, and a’ growing 
number of traffic safety experts, 
would suggest that you were a victim 
of “highway hypnosis.” 

The reasons add up. No hypnotist 
could ask for better conditions— 
complete attention of the driver to 
the unbroken ribbon of road before 
him. 

So the accident may go into the 
official records as speeding, following 
too closely, or falling asleep at the 
wheel, but here is what some people 
who have actually been victims of 
highway. hypnosis and somehow 
managed to snap out of it before they 
hit something have to say about it: 

“I was driving from my home in 


Elma, Washington, to southern 
Oregon with my mother as a pas- 
We had started about six 
A.M. in order to have most of our 
trip done before the afternoon’s heat. 
I had driven for about an hour, and 
had just passed Chehalis, Washing- 
ton. My mother was dozing beside 
me, there was little traffic, and I felt 
sleepy. I blinked my eyes to break 
the dazed feeling, and found that | 
had just crossed the Cowlitz Bridge 
leaving Toledo, Washington. The 
twenty miles between Chehalis and 
Toledo had vanished in that blink,” 
reports a man now living in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

“What happened? Was I asleep? 
Hypnotized? The highway was 
U. S. 99, the time elapsed was from 
a little past seven a.M. to nearly 


senger. 


(Continued on the next page) 


"Ideal" driving conditions offer unbroken stretches of new super-highways which lull motorists into state of hypnosis. 
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Highway Hypnosis—Continued 


By nature of work, truck drivers suffer more 
from “highway hypnosis” than other groups. 


eight a.m. I surely had met other 
cars on the highway and missed 
them, and managed to stay on the 
road and meet all normal driving 
conditions during that part of an 
hour. But I have absolutely no 
memory of those twenty miles.” 

An Ohio housewife “Tm 
convinced that many accidents are 
caused by monotony. A few years 
ago I nearly ran into the rear of a 
truck while I was in a sort of trance. 
Fortunately for me, I was accom- 
panied by another person who 
abruptly ordered me to slow down, 
thus breaking my trance, and most 
certainly averting an accident.” 

A New Orleans radio newscaster, 
who experienced highway hypnosis 
while driving along the Pacific Coast 
from Portland, Oregon to San Fran- 
cisco, says, “The lights of a town 
approached and I realized that I had 
been in an almost asleep condition 


says, 
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for about twenty-five miles. I did 
not remember the stretch of road at 
all.” 

And a Rochester, New York, 
businessman, who reported being 
hypnotized by the highway while re- 
turning from New York on the 
Henry Hudson Parkway, says, “I 
definitely felt mentally numbed by 
the steady speed of the car, the long 
stretch of smooth, moving traffic and 
the absence of traffic lights. When I 
came to the end of the parkway I 
seemed to snap out of it. 

“I observed that the many signs 
along the poorer highway, plus cars 
coming in and out of gas stations, 
plus the necessity for watching cars 
coming from the opposite direction 
seemed to keep me mentally alert.” 


A Beneficial Effect 


“Perhaps the billboard on the 
highway has a beneficial effect after 
all in keeping a motorist’s mind 
active to some extent. Cross streets 
and stop lights, which often have 
seemed nuisances on the inter-city 
highway, may after all serve a stimu- 
lating purpose.” 

An increasing number of traffic 
safety experts agree with this obser- 
vation. Despite the pains engineers 
have taken to incorporate the latest 
safety features into our new super- 
highways, motorists continue to kill 
and maim themselves at an alarming 
rate. While some of the superhigh- 
ways—with no sharp curves, stop 
lights, inter-sections or billboards 
along their routes—have consistently 
chalked up safety records far better 
than the national average, they have 
given birth to a type of accident that 
is virtually unknown on conventional 


Intensely visible at night, colorful, over-sized signs decrease the possibility of traffic fatalities 
caused by “highway hypnosis." These -relieve monotony of many new superhighways. 


highways—the accident without a 
cause—the highway hypnosis acci- 
dent. 

Traffic experts are particularly 
concerned about these accidents be- 
cause they’re usually severe and very 
often fatal. Occurring on high speed 
highways with excellent driving con- 
ditions and none of the usual traffic 
hazards that tend to slow you down 
and make you drive a little more 
carefully, the highway hypnosis acci- 
dent usually happens when you're 
going fifty miles an hour or more. 

Most experts agree that highway 
hypnosis is an important cause of 
superhighway accidents, and that 
they’re likely to become even more 
important in the national accident 
picture as our superhighway mileage 
increases. But they’re handicapped 
in their efforts to learn more about 
why these accidents happen and how 
they can be prevented by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining statistical evi- 
dence. 

Charles M. Noble, chief engineer 
of the New Jersey Turnpike Au- 
thority, says, “The removal of 
hazards and the ease with which a 
motorist can speed along on a 
modern highway have created the 


impression of monotony. It might 
seem that unless obvious hazards 
exist to excite him, the driver will 
not be sufficiently stimulated to stay 
alert or to stay awake if tired. 


Stimulating the Driver 


“Here is an area for worthwhile 
research and imaginative thinking,” 
he continues. “It suggests measures 
for stimulating and exciting the 
driver to the point that the laws of 
self preservation will work.” 

Research along just such lines 
has been conducted by Dr. A. R. 
Lauer, director of the Iowa State 
College Driving Laboratory, and an 
authority who has spent years study- 
ing the causes of accidents. Lauer 
points out that by denuding our 
highways of driver distractions on 
the theory that we are making ~it 
easier for the motorist to concen- 
trate on his driving, we have actually 
created a new and far more dan- 
gerous hazard from the standpoint 
of safety. 

“The ideas of highway engineers 
and traffic experts of keeping our 
highways somewhat away from 
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civilization by screening from view 
most of the products of man—those 
things which are of fundamental in- 
terest to human beings—is not 
sound. If reduction of roadside 
stimulation per se would reduce acci- 
dents, the following would tend to be 
true: 

“Accident rates at night, when most 
roadside objects cannot be seen, 
would be lower. The reverse is true. 
“Eastern crowded highways would 
have higher accident rates per miles 
than long stretches of western and 
midwestern highways. This is not 
true. 

“Accident fatalities in cities would 
increase out of proportion to that of 
highways. The opposite is true.” 


Reflectorized Signs 


Lauer points out that research 
conducted by the Driving Labora- 
tory over the past twenty-five years 
has developed considerable evidence 
to indicate that signs along the road 
and other roadside objects serve as 
stimulants to the driver. They actu- 
ally tend to increase highway safety 
by keeping drivers alert and pre- 
venting them from becoming victims 
of highway hypnosis. Reflectorized 
signs are particularly beneficial to 
night time drivers, he adds, because 
they are so much more visible and, 
therefore, a stronger stimulant. 

Color, too, can play an important 
part in keeping drivers alert, Lauer 
has found. 

Traffic authorities have been turn- 
ing more and more to color for high- 
way signing. Examples of this are 
many of the turnpike directional 
signs. Green has been the most 
popular background color for such 
signs. The initial idea of color in 
such signs as distance and direction 
signs was conceived for esthetic rea- 
sons. Green makes an attractive sign 
in areas of heavy landscaping and 
yet a reflectorized green sign stands 
out sharply at night. 

Research has shown, however, 
that there is reason to believe that in 
addition to the esthetic value of such 
signs, the color tends to help quicken 
the reactions of drivers making long, 
monotonous trips over carefully de- 
signed superhighways. 

Dr. Lauer’s research has brought 
out another interesting observation 
in connection with highway hypnosis, 
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Traffic authorities feel that reflectorized advertising signs help to stimulate night-drivers 
with bright messages snapping them to alertness from the trance-like attention to road ahead. 


Drivers must be kept alert by stimu- 
lation of one sort or another but that 
stimulation should preferably not 
come from within the car, he has 
found. Conversation with people in 
the car, attention to the clamoring of 
children or pets and other distrac- 
tions related to his personal work 
tend to make it difficult for him to 
react properly to situations outside 
the car. A driver concentrating on 
objects along the roadside he is pass- 
ing is actually in part living outside 
the car and therefore prepared to 
make quick decisions in relation to 
traffic situations, Lauer explains. 

Suggestions for beating highway 
hypnosis range from such extremes 
as paving the turnpikes with rain- 
bow-hued concrete to such over- 
simplified things as chewing gum or 
rolling down your windows to create 
a breeze in your car. 

Essentially, however, the methods 
for preventing highway hypnosis fall 
into two distinct categories—features 
that highway engineers can build in 
or add to superhighways to stimulate 
you and keep you alert, and things 
you can do yourself to avoid being 
overcome by monotony. 

So far no one has tried out the 
multi-colored pavement idea, but a 
variety of other methods have been 
tried on various superhighways with 
encouraging results. 

Connecticut’s State Police have 
been waging a regular psychological 
war with motorists on the Merritt 
Parkway and the Wilbur Cross 
Highway for nearly twelve years. 

You can’t drive far on either of 
these highways before you see a bold 
sign with a grim message like “Death 


is a Five Letter Word—So is Speed. 
Life is a Four Letter Word—So is 
Slow.” 

If you whiz by these signs with- 
out easing up on the accelerator 
you're likely to pay a little more at- 
tention when you encounter the terse 
one-word warning: “Radar.” 

The very existence of the sign— 
demanding the attention of the 
driver, and thereby snapping him to 
alertness—has the effect of prevent- 
ing hypnosis. And, of course, the 
message stimulates the mind to 
action, 


Something to Jolt You 


Everywhere you turn on these 
Connecticut highways you find some- 
thing to jolt you quickly into alert- 
ness. As you top a rise you gasp and 
slow down when you spot a lifelike 
dummy cop standing beside a real 
motorcycle. Just when you think 
you can step it up and pass a line of 
traffic moving along at the legal limit 
you think again when you see a real 
live cop scanning the highway from 
a vividly-striped tower marked: 
“State Police.” 

All of the signs are reflectorized so 
they’re brightly visible by day or 
night. Lane markings and curves 
are also marked with reflective paint 
so you can always see clearly where 
the highway is heading no matter 
how dark it is. 

Does it work? Connecticut wins 
the Grand Award in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest consistently. 
And the state’s automobile fatality 
rate is regularly much lower than the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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GUESS WHICH? 


WHICH TWO ARE STOLEN Most 
Often—Jewels and Money or Cloth- 
ing and Food? 

If you guessed that jewels and 
money are the most hazardous items 
when it comes to crime insurance, 
you’d be wrong. It’s clothing and 
food. According to our claim rec- 
ords, the great majority of thefts 
and burglaries involve the _last- 
named items. So don’t overlook 
clothing manufacturers and food 
processors when you're promoting 
sales and open stock coverage. A 
risk now on the books involves $40,- 
000 in insurance—covers nothing 
but canned vegetables between the 
time they are processed and sealed 
into cans, until they leave the ware- 
house for shipment. 


The American Arrow 
American Casualty Companies 


ROADSIDE TRAGEDY 


A KITCHEN HELPER in a cafe near 
Albuquerque was cleaning a stove 
and charcoal broiler, scraping and 
washing away the day’s cooking resi- 
due, when grease on an overhead 
pipe burst into flames. Before the 
employee could bring a fire extin- 
guisher into play, the fire was 
beyond control. Firemen battled 
through an entire night but lost to 
the wind-whipped blaze. 

After the smoke and flames died 
down many hours later, only charred 
ruins were left of the adobe cafe 
and adjacent tavern, filling station, 
tourist cabins and owner’s home. 

Insurance on the buildings was 
sadly. inadequate and the owner’s 
loss exceeded his recovery by sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Because of 
this, the middle-aged policyholder 
said he could not attempt to rebuild 
his business. One building which, 
together with its contents, was val- 
ued at close to $9,000 had insurance 
of $1,500 only. 


—Review 
Cravens, Dargan & Company 


the 
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TOO MUCH PRESSURE 


AT A MANUFACTURING PLANT in 
New Jersey, a faulty safety valve 
or “too much pressure” was blamed 
for three explosions which blasted 
the roof off a building, shattered 
windows in neighboring buildings, 
and ignited a flash fire that burned 
one man. Origin of the blasts was a 
one thousand gallon reaction kettle 
used in the preparation of aromatic 
chemicals for perfumes and various 
types of flavoring. 


—The Locomotive Hartford Steam 
Boiler and Inspection Company 


EXTINGUISHERS 


ALWAYS SEEK THE ADVICE of your 
fire chief before purchasing fire ex- 
tinguishers. These devices are not 


uniform in effectiveness. Some are 
designed for special situations only 
and for certain classes of fires. Ex- 
tinguishers ignorantly selected may 
engender a false sense of security in 
persons unfamiliar with their limita- 
tions. Fires frequently tax the ca- 
pacity even of the best extinguishers. 
Garden hose, if there is a faucet to 
which it can be readily attached, is 


useful. 
—National Fire Protection Association 


losses 
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HOME FIRES 


ONE-THIRD OF ALL FIRES are in 
buildings and nearly five out of ten 
building fires are in dwellings. About 
a quarter of all building dollar fire 
losses are in dwellings. In the United 
States about 5,500 persons (more 
than 41% of them children) are 
killed each year in fires which de- 
stroy our homes. 

It is common to attribute fires to 
carelessness. While carelessness is 
a factor in permitting fires to start 
from any of the many existing haz- 
ards, to say that fires are due to 
carelessness is too casual an answer 
to the problem. It leaves the im- 
pression that nothing can be done, 
when, as a matter of fact, nearly all 
fires in the home, as elsewhere, can 


be prevented. 
—National Fire Protection Association 


PERSEVERANCE 


IN TALKING WITH SALESMEN and 
reading about them, we find that one 
will give you five points for success, 
another eight, another fifteen, and 
some of them just don’t know. There 
is one characteristic that is common 
to each of them, though, but they 
don’t talk about it in so many words. 
Each of them persevered—Our desk 
dictionary in the office defines the 
word persevere as “continue steadily 
in doing something hard; persist.” 

Perseverance is not an inherited 
characteristic. It is developed 
through conscious effort and habit. 
It is something that you and I and 
the man next door can develop for 
ourselves but can give to no one else. 
Likewise, when we practice perse- 
verence, it is something no one can 
take away from us. If you think 
you’ve done your best, and yet seem 
to have failed, ask yourself if you 
have persevered. No plan, no scheme, 
no program worthy of the name will 
be valuable unless it is continued 
steadily ! 


—from Liberty Life and Accident’s 
The Spotlight 
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motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953 1954 
January 2,910 2,850 
February 2,523 2,450 
2,798 2,550 
2,851 2,600 
3,002 2,910 
3,050 2,780 


Six Months .... 7 16,140 
July 3,2 3,010 
August 3,280 
September ; 

October 

November 

December 





Total 38,300 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


monthly fire 
losses 


EsTIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during July amounted 
to $61,614,000, according to the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. This is a decrease of 11% over 
losses of $69,532,000 reported for 
July, 1954, and a decrease of 13% 


from losses of $70,828,000 for June, | 


1955. 

These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1953 1954 
$107,713,000 
68,613,000 
68,551,000 
68,064,000 
83,440,000 


August 
September .. 
October 
November .. 
December 


64,087,000 
57,668,000 


January oe 
February ... 





Totals .... $921,903,000 $876,833,000 


Losses by Years 











$78,163:000 | 


61,663,000 | 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


$455,329,000 
561,487,000 
692,635,000 
711,114,000 


1949 

1950 , 

1951 731,405,000 
1952 784,953,000 


accidental 
deaths 


Six Months 

1955 1954 Change 
ALL TYPES* . 41,800 42,700 —2% 
Motor Vehicle... 16,530 16,140 +2% 
Other Public... 6800 7,200 —6% 
Home 13,100 14,100 —7% 
Work 6,800 6,700 +1% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 
occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the statistics compiled under both headings. 





NOW—a NEW, BIG $5 WORTH OF 
AUTO INSURANCE PROTECTION 


The new endorsement—A. D. & D.,* now available in most states to 
all Ohio Casualty Automobile Liability policyholders, fills a gap in your 


customers’ protection. 


It provides a weekly income for the insured, plus death indemnity for 
his dependents, if he sustains bodily injuries or dies in an automobile 
accident. 


The minimum annual premium, which provides for weekly indemnity 
payments of $25.00 and accidental death benefit of $5,000, is only 
$5.00. It should prove to be the best premium builder in the auto- 
mobile field since the introduction of Medical Payments coverage. 


Detailed information is in a colorful advertising 
piece which we shall be pleased to send on request. 


*Automobile Disability and Death 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 





























ROM OUR FILES ON AGENCY 

| pall and tax problems come 
two case histories, one brief and 
tragic; the other longer, but with a 
happy ending. 
Case History No. 1: When this 
agent, whom we shall call Mr. Defer, 
died suddenly at the age of forty- 
eight, he left his widow an agency 
producing a net profit of over 
$15,000 annually. He had made no 
provisions for perpetuation of his 
agency, no agreement with a suc- 
cessor, but simply left the agency 
along with his other assets to his 
wife in his will. 

Mrs. Defer tried to carry on, but 
with no experience and two minor 
children to care for, it proved too 
much for her. 

After a brief period of one year, 
during which practically no new 
business was written and many pol- 
icyholders were lost due to lack of 
service, she sold out for $3,000—less 
than 20% of the value of the agency 
just before her husband’s death. 
Case History No. 2: This agent, 
whom we will call Mr. Forecite, also 
operated a One-Man Agency. He 
had no sons, and realized the value 
of his agency must be conserved for 
his and his wife’s old age. He de- 
cided the best way to accomplish 
this was to select his successor while 
the agency was enjoying its maxi- 
mum production. He knew that 
once the income began to decline, 
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the future of 
your agency 


he might find it difficult to select 
and finance the right man. 

For some time he had been re- 
luctant to select and train a succes- 
sor because of : 

1. A dread of making the necessary 
adjustment. 

2. The fear of wasting time, energy, 
and money on a man who might not 
succeed. 

3. The fear that a man might stay 
on a few years and then start his 
own agency, using acquaintanceship 
with his clients as a base. 

Mr. Forecite finally became con- 
vinced that these factors, although 
disturbing, could be minimized by 
exercise of sound judgment and 
careful, timely planning. 

He decided to take on a new man. 
This decision was made wisely 
before the agency had become too 
large for one man. He took his time 
and weighed the advantages of : 

1. An experienced agent or company 
special agent. 

2. An alert, personable, local man 
with no prior insurance experience. 

He discussed his problem with 
agents in other cities. He looked 
for and found a local man about 
fifteen years his junior, with initia- 
tive, industry, alertness, reliability 
and the ability to get along with 
other people—especially with him. 

Mr. Forecite was aware that there 
were many different types of ar- 
rangements he could make with the 





young man (Mr. Youngman), al- 
though it was unlikely that any 
would be perfect. He knew that the 
real key to a satisfactory relation- 
ship would be mutual confidence in 
each other and a sincere desire to be 
fair. 

He realized further, that if Mr. 
Youngman was to stay and be happy 
it would be essential that he start off 
with an adequate income and the 
realization that he eventually would 
have the opportunity to share in the 
agency ownership. It was obvious 
to both of them that Mr. Youngman 
must prove his worth in order to 
merit such treatment. 

He decided therefore to bring Mr. 
Youngman into the Agency on a 
three-step basis. 

First, he agreed to pay him a salary 
commensurate with his “non-pro- 
ductive” work—office detail, collec- 
tions, etc—plus commission on the 
business he produced. 

Second, he would put Mr. Young- 
man on a profit sharing arrange- 
ment, this money to be used for the 
purchase of partnership interest. 
(If the agency was incorporated Mr. 
Forecite would undoubtedly have 
arranged for the purchase of stock 
instead of a partnership interest.) 
Third, after some time on a profit 
sharing arrangement Mr. Forecite 
planned to sell him an increasing 
amount of interest in the business at 
an accelerated rate up to the point 
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when he would be ready to retire, 
at which time he felt he would prob- 
ably be willing to give Mr. Young- 
man control of the business. 

Once Mr. Forecite had decided 
on a successor and the manner in 
which he was to bring him into the 
business, he was aware that two 
needs immediately arose : 

First, an adequate buy and sell 
agreement, and 

Second, a method of financing the 
arrangement. 


He knew that the buy and sell 
agreement should contain the follow- 
ing items besides the usual formali- 
ties presented in contracts of sale: 
a) Method for valuing agency 
b) How price would be paid 


c) Circumstances under which 
agreement would terminate 

d) What would happen if he de- 
cided to sell during his lifetime. 

In addition he knew that it was 
imperative that the buy and sell 
agreement clearly specify the dispo- 
sition of the agency in event of death 
or disability. 

He sought legal advice and later 
formed a partnership with Mr. 
Youngman. He learned that to 
avoid costly tax consequences it was 
essential to understand the legal 
principles relating to the so-called 
“Purchase Rule” and “Income 
Rule.” He found that it was of 
great importance that the “buy and 
sell” stipulation in the partnership 
agreement be most carefully worded. 
(For example, in order for the sur- 
vivor to realize a tax advantage 
under the “income rule,” under no 
circumstances should language indi- 
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cating an intended purchase or sale 
be used. A provision that the sur- 
viving partner continue to pay the 
estute or widow of the deceased a 
percentage of the current profits for 
a specified time, under current tax 
laws, eliminates “capital gains” tax 
and permits surviving partner to 
deduct payments to the widow as an 
expense. On the other hand, if the 
“purchase” rule applies, the widow 
benefits in that her income is treated 
as capital gain, probably at a lower 
rate than ordinary income tax. ) 

Mr. Forecite realized that another 
vital provision to be included in the 
partnership agreement was the pro- 
cedure to be followed in event either 
party became totally and perma- 
nently disabled—either mentally or 
physically. 

He therefore included this pro- 
vision in the agreement. With these 
specifications clearly stated, both he 
and Mr. Youngman would be en- 
abled, in the event of death or dis- 
ability of the other person, to carry 
on the agency and buy his interest 
without pressure. 

On the other hand if Mr. Forecite 
should die first or become disabled, 
his family would benefit accordingly 
from the same fixed settlement in 
the agreement. 

In deciding the method of financ- 
ing the arrangement he realized that 
there were many ramifications to his 
requirements and found it most 
desirable to seek the financial advice 
of his banker. In this way he was 
assured of handling his financial 
arrangements to suit his or Mr. 
Youngman’s personal needs. 


By making these arrangements, 
Mr. Forecite, “a merchant of se- 
curity,” has now purchased this 
commodity for his wife and provided 
for his future upon retirement. 
Should he die before his wife, his 
widow will not inherit confusion 
and risk disaster. 

Have you done anything about 
preserving the value of your agency 
for your estate? The answer to this 
question becomes increasingly im- 
portant if your age and health are 
such as to impair top-grade agency 
service. Most agents hope to slow 
down and begin to relax before such 
a situation exists. 

As the sole arbiter of your busi- 
ness affairs, the responsibility of 
arranging for your agency to con- 
tinue paying dividends during your 
eventual declining years and to pro- 
vide for your family after you are 
gone rests entirely with you. 

To meet this responsibility, there 
must be a competent successor to 
take over the agency promptly in the 
event of your demise, disability, or 
retirement. A study of numerous 
case histories, like the two just 
described, discloses that certain seri- 
ous problems of agency perpetuation 
are often overlooked until it is too 
late. Through our Agency Manage- 
ment Service program we have 
helped hundreds of agencies solve 
problems such as this and those re- 
lated to other phases of management. 


W. STEPHEN CHANDLER 
Vice President 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
of Insurance Companies 





Highway Hypnosis—from page | |3 


national average. The Connecticut 
Highway Department is so pleased 
with its experience with reflectoriza- 
tion on its two superhighways that it 
is now beginning to use reflectorized 
signs and road markings on the 
state’s conventional highways, too. 


For Half a Mile 


Another highway that’s being 
watched carefully by the nation’s 
traffic safety experts is Oklahoma’s 
two-year-old Turner Turnpike, the 
nation’s most highly reflectorized 
highway. Every foot of the turn- 
pike has been reflectorized for long- 
distance vision and alertness in both 
daylight and darkness. Both edges 
of the road are outlined with reflec- 
tive delineators. Its oversize green 
traffic signs with white legends are 
visible at night for half a mile. 


If the Turner Turnpike’s impres- 
sive early safety record continues to 
hold up you're likely to see many of 
its features incorporated in the new 
network of superhighways that will 
blanket the nation when the Federal 
government gets its huge ten-year 
highway building program under- 
way. 

In addition to variety, signs and 
reflectorization, traffic experts are 
also considering such measures as 
carefully planned, interesting land- 
scaping, effective placement of ad- 
vertising signs, and stricter enforce- 
ment of speed limits as possible 
weapons in the fight against highway 
hypnosis. 

Several effective ways the driver 
can keep alert and avoid a fatal lapse 
at the wheel are suggested by the 
Keystone Automobile Club of Penn- 


- sylvania and the Automobile Club of 


New York: 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only withlongexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
ith the market for insurance company stocks, 
. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty i insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
financing programs are invited to consult with us. 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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When you're taking a long trip 
stop frequently at regular intervals 
and get out of your car for a cup of 
tea or coffee and walk around for a 
few minutes. 

If you're traveling alone, lower 
your windows to create a breeze in 
your car. This is particularly help- 
ful on hot, sunny days when heat 
alone can sometimes lull you into 
danger. 

Munch candy or chew gum while 
you're driving. 


Vary Your Speed 


Vary your speed every fifteen 
minutes or so on long trips. Driving 
at a steady speed is one of the com- 
monest causes of the drowsiness 
that’s a warning signal of highway 
hypnosis. 

Avoid overeating just before and 
during long highway trips. And stay 
away from pastries and fried, 
starchy, or heavy foods that give you 
that logy feeling. 

Maintain a good erect posture 
while driving. That comfortable 
slouch can set you up for highway 
hypnosis. 

If possible, take another driver 
along with you to share the driving. 
If you swap places about every two 
hours you'll probably avoid highway 
hypnosis. 

Even the much maligned back-seat 
driver can help you combat highway 
hypnosis. As a matter of fact, any 
form of conversation is helpful as 
long as it’s not so interesting that it 
takes your mind off the unbroken 
road. 

There are nearly as many ways to 
keep alert while driving as there are 
drivers. You've probably seen truck 
drivers who dangle their left arm 
out of the window. Some drivers 
find that reading every sign aloud is 
helpful. Others note the various 
styles of architecture along the road- 
side. One fellow even drives in his 
stocking feet and claims that the 
pressure of the rough pedals against 
his soles keeps him alert. 

But such individual devices are 
not the final answer. Just as en- 
gineers have to build cars to incor- 
porate safety features for everybody, 
highway engineers know they have 
to build the roads, the signs and the 
markings to make modern driving 
hypnosis-proof. 
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The boy in Room 206... 


@ His name is Billy. Age 17. An honor student at McKinley 
High. But no one taught him the simple fact that it takes 
264 feet to stop a car going 60 miles per hour! 

Every day we read of the maiming and killing caused by 

young drivers behind the steering wheel. In fact, one out 
of every four fatal accidents involves a youthful driver! 
WHERE HAVE WE FAILED? We wouldn’t think of sending our 
youngsters out into the world without learning the 3 R’s. 
Yet, we send them out on the highway without teaching 
them the proper attitudes so vital to safe driving. 
WHAT CAN WE DO? Driving has become a necessity. As 
necessary to modern living as the 3 R’s. And the ideal 
place to teach our youngsters safe driving is in high school 
right along with English, algebra and history. 
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WILL IT WORK? It has worked in hundreds of high schools 
where Driver Education Courses are available. Studies 
prove that the untrained student driver has twice as many 
accidents as the trained driver! 

YOU CAN HELP! Your influence as an insurance man and 
civic minded citizen can help pave the way for Driver 
Education in your local high school. Discussions with 
your PTA, school officials, school board and local Safety 
Council are good starting points. Premium advantages to 
trained young drivers already provide extra incentive. Send 
for thehelpful folder—‘“* Teach Them to Drive ...and Survive !” 


JAALLST comMPAN Y 
Home Office + Skokie, Illinois OA.I. Ce. 
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International Bonding—from page 23 


was smarter. He had the usual In- 
demnity Agreements signed by the 
principals and every time he paid a 
loss or put up a loss reserve, he took 
what the principal owed his com- 
pany as an accounts receivable asset 
so that his net worth was never 
affected. When | saw his statement, 
his accounts receivable total was just 
about even with his capital.) In such 
countries a contractor will have no 
difficulty in getting a bond, but, as 
a general rule, the surety wants all 
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the insurance at the project at their 
rates and on their forms—and they 
do not believe in commission to 
stateside producers. The contractor 
may well regret that he did not have 
the broad insurance coverages which 
he has been getting in the domestic 
markets or through the recognized 
American international insurers. 
Method 3. Local banks may also 
be a source of guarantees accepted 
by foreign governments. Here again, 
the producer’s position is not recog- 
nized. Many times a contractor feels 
that a surety is a needless expense ; 
he takes advantage of a banking 
offer to write the usual small penalty 
bond at a rate cheaper than we 
would charge. He forgets, however, 
that the bank will be holding his 
bank account and, if a dispute should 
arise, can merely close down on it. 
In such fashion the contractor loses 
any bargaining power before he can 
begin negotiations. Some foreign 
suretyship is not a bit like suretyship 
as we know it. Several weeks ago, a 
New York contractor came to see us 
about a South American contract 
he had just about completed. A 
local bank had furnished bond for 
him ; with less than 5% of the work 
to be completed, the government 
held almost $150,000 in estimates 
and retainage. The bank had col- 
lected an original premium and one 
renewal, and then had notified him 
that they were not renewing their 
guarantee for the third year. 
Imagine the joy of some of our 
United States underwriters if they 
could call off a bond at renewal date! 
Anyway, the government said, ‘““No 
bond, no estimate,” and our friend 
could get no bond. Our people 
checked with the authorities and 
discovered that they were not satis- 
fied with some of the work. Who 
was right we don’t know, but we do 
know that a good contractor has 
$150,000 of his own money posted 
with a foreign government as guar- 
antee that he will do exactly as they 
want him to do. 

Method 4. A fourth facility is us, 
the American International Under- 
writers’ organization throughout the 
world. I repeat that, so far as I 
know, we are the only American 
underwriters specializing in foreign 
fidelity and surety coverages. We 
have been operating about three 
years, and a large part of that time 


has been spent in finding out what 
is needed in various countries abroad 
and how to overcome the problems 
inherent in providing it. We believe 
we have learned a lot. We have 
arranged bonds in forty-three coun- 
tries outside the United States and 
Canada. In fact, to date, we have 
never failed to furnish satisfactory 
suretyship in any country where we 
have been asked to place it. Some 
areas are easy to take care of and 
some take tedious negotiations—but 
all are interesting. 


A Typical Problem 


Rather typical is our present prob- 
lem in a Near East country. We 
have had our bonds accepted by that 
government regularly over a con- 
siderable period. Not long ago, a 
large dam project was let, and a 
list of acceptable American sureties 
was attached to the invitation for 
bids. So far as we have been able to 
discover, none of the companies 
listed had ever issued a bond for 
that country or had any desire to 
do so. In fact, several were profes- 
sional reinsurers who could not have 
issued a direct bond. Yet our com- 
pany was not on the list—although 
we had more bonds in effect there 
than any other surety company 
operating in the country. Quickly 
we went to work—through our own 
local representative, through a large 
international banking firm, through 
the United States Department of 
State. Finally we got the answer: 
The list as issued was a mistake and 
was illegal, for there was no pro- 
vision for bonds under the laws of 
the country. Since the illegality had 
been discovered, no company could 
be added to the list, yet since the 
list had been published, it had to 
stand. We still had no answer as to 
whether or not our bond would be 
accepted. I believe our bond would 
have been accepted if it had been 
used, but we could not ask a con- 
tractor to gamble with us if he had 
other choices. 

Clients with bonding needs abroad 
have four possible sources of pro- 
tection; so far as the producer is 
concerned, there are two. As the 
spokesman for one of these, may I 
state our desire to work with pro- 
ducers and their policyholders in 
every way we can. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“To SELECT THE RETROSPECTIVE 
rating plan which will produce the 
best result for a specific risk, it is 
essential to analyze needs. Consider 
such factors as previous experience, 
amount of premium developed by 
standard rate-making procedures, 
nature of operations, catastrophe 
loss potential, and, in Plan D, the 
possibility of combining compensa- 
tion with other third-party liability 
lines. 

“Sometimes, under ordinary pro- 
spective rating, an employer acquires 
an experience rating debit. Often, 
even though the factors contributing 
to that debit are removed, or an un- 
favorable trend appears to have been 
reversed, he is stuck with it—unless 
he elects a retrospective option for 
the forthcoming year. Retrospective 
rating is always perfectly responsive 
to his changing hazard.”—George 
M. Lewis, Indianapolis. 


“A GOOD .TIME TO DISCUSS accident 
insurance is when you are renewing 
other lines. One of the best com- 
binations is automobile and accident. 
Include the cost of an appropriate 
accident coverage in your automo- 
bile quotation. This is a new idea, 
has tremendous sales appeal, helps 
you retain automobile business, and 
increases your accident volume.”— 
Andrew J. Vanacore, New York 
City. 


A PROBLEM FAMILIAR to many an 
agent operating a one-man, multiple- 
line insurance business has been 
solved by Francis M. Walley of 
Dedham, Massachusetts. The prob- 
lem—how to keep abreast of office 


detail, to be active in civic affairs, 
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and still keep in touch with clients 
and prospects. The solution adopted 
by Mr. Walley—direct mail. 
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Through, direct mail, Mr. Walley 
has developed his insurance opera- 
tion into one of the leading multiple- 
line agencies in metropolitan Boston. 
He credits direct mail for more than 
sixty percent of his business. 

His program costs more than $2,- 
000 a year. It employs virtually 
every form of direct mail, including 
self-mailers, leaflets, broadsides, 
booklets and sales letters. The most 
successful mailing package has 
proven to be a sales letter, leaflet and 
reply card. The sales letters, written 
by Mr. Walley, are printed locally 
on the agency’s distinctive stationery 
featuring an illustration of its new, 
modern office building. 

Although many of the mailings 
promote a particular coverage, all 
reflect the personal service and at- 
tention extended policyholders by 
Mr. Walley. A good example is an 
annual letter to clients. The letter 
tells the policyholder that the agency 
has made its annual survey of his 
insurance program and offers sug- 
gestions for changes and additions. 


PAJAMA GAME: Ben Osher of Okla- 
homa City solicited a gentleman for 
a personal property floater, mean- 
while eliciting the prospect’s date of 
birth. Thus, along with the floater, 
he was abie to submit an illustration 
for $10,000 of preferred risk life. 
Two evenings later he was baby sit- 
ter while Mrs. Osher went to a 
feminine 2ffair. To set an example 
to son Stevie, Ben himself donned 
pajamas. At 9 o'clock the ‘phone 
rang. It was the preferred risk 
prospect, saying he’d like to apply 
for the coverage at once. “Tomor- 
row?” Ben asked. No, tonight, in- 
sisted the prospect, because tomor- 
row he would be leaving on an ex- 
tended business trip. 

Ben doffed his pajamas, ’phoned 
Mrs. Osher to come home, take him 
to the office to get his copy of the 
proposal, then take him to the pros- 
pect’s home. At the last moment, 
the prospect balked at taking $10,- 
000. He insisted on $20,000. Ben 
always agreeable, assented. 


“WHEN AN ACCIDENT POLICY- 
holder is thinking of lapsing his 
coverage, I tell him: ‘Don’t be a 
two-way loser. You're losing the 
premiums you've paid in the past. 
and you'll be losing the costs of 
uninsured claims in the future.’ An- 
other method of retaining renewals 
is to change premium payments 
from annual to semi-annual or quar- 
terly. Or, if the premium is already 
on a short-term basis, tell him to 
withhold his decision until annual 
renewal date. The reason for selling 
accident insurance, and keeping it 
is: Three things can happen to a 
man—die too soon, live too long, or 
become disabled. The worst fate. 
disability, is the one to insure first.” 
—W. F. Lockwood, Peoria. 
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Claim Consciousness—from page 27 


this essay. The rebirth of a moral 
sense in the minds and hearts of 
men, the regeneration of moral 
standards, the recognition, once 
more, that honesty and integrity 
have more than an ephemeral value, 
are the only true and permanent 
means by which claim consciousness 
together with a host of other evils 
will be lessened in the world. 
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Announcing 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


RICHARD J. DONALDSON 


Executive Vice President 
In Charge of Accident & Health 
Operations for All American Casualty Co. 


Mr. Donawpson is one of the most 
versatile leaders in the accident and 
health insurance industry. He has over 
15 years of “know-how” in business, 
association selling and agency build- 
ing of individual production accounts 
in the professional, executive, wage- 
earner, group and unusual risk fields. 
His association with All American 
Casualty Co. brings progressive repre- 
sentatives a wealth of new opportuni- 
ties. Our expansion plans include life 
insurance facilities in 1956. 


E. E. BALLARD, President 


ALL AMERICAN 
CASUALTY CO. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 4, Ill. 
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HURRICANE STUDY 


ACTION HAS BEEN INITIATED on a 
hurricane survey to be conducted by 
the Army Corps of Engineers in co- 
operation with the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and other Federal agencies. 
The behavior of hurricanes will be 
studied in an effort to minimize loss 
of life and property damage. For 
the first year the study will be con- 
centrated on the Carolinas, New 
England and coastal New York. 

Catastrophe serial number 62 was 
assigned by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to the losses aris- 
ing out of Hurricane Connie which 
hit Wilmington, North Carolina on 
August 11 and moved northward. 
On the basis of early incomplete re- 
ports, it was estimated the storm 
caused damage of $3 million in North 
Carolina and more than $1 million 
in each of the states of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey and New 
York. 


SERVICEMEN'S HEALTH 
COVERAGE 


THe DEFENSE DEPARTMENT has 
submitted a proposal to Congress 
which would allow members of the 
armed services to join a contributory 
health insurance plan to provide 
medical care for their dependents. 
The coverage would be underwritten 
by a private carrier with the govern- 
ment and the serviceman sharing in 
the expense. The plan is intended 
to meet the need for medical care 
for dependents where military medi- 
cal facilities are not available. 


MANDATORY DEDUCTIBLE 


THE Mippte DepaRTMENT Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters has with- 
drawn its full coverage rates for 
extended coverage endorsement 
number 4 in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware so that the form must now be 
written on the basis of a $50 deduct- 
ible. The rate for the deductible 
coverage was increased from 6¢ to 
10¢ per $100, the: rate previously 
charged for full coverage. Statistics 
show a loss ratio. of 120% on ex- 
tended coverage. in Middle Depart- 
ment territory for the last five years 
with over 95%. of the. policies on 
a full coverage basis. 


AUTO SAFETY DEVICES 


Tue Casuacty anp Surety Divi- 
sion of the Louisiana Insurance 
Rating Commission with the coop- 
eration of the Louisiana Safety Com- 
mission has undertaken a study on 
the effect which the installation of 
safety devices on automobiles could 
have on automobile insurance rates. 
It is felt that if the rates were re- 
duced where recognized safety de- 
vices such as safety belts, padded 
dashboards and doors which will not 
fly open on impact were installed, 
then there would be a public interest 
in such devices and an incentive for 
manufacturers to make the necessary 
changes in design. 

The Delta Companies of Baton 
Rouge have asked approval of a 20% 
reduction in medical payment and 
a 5% decrease in bodily injury liabil- 
ity rates for automobiles equipped 
with safety belts. 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board 
has approved a filing of The Stand- 
ard Insurance Company, Tulsa, 
which provides a 10% credit in 
automobile bodily injury and med- 
ical payments rates where cars are 
equipped with approved types of 
safety belts. A similar reduction is 
allowed in the rates for automobile 
total disability and death indemnity 
coverages, provided by endorsement. 


Industrial Indemnity Company, 
San Francisco, announced that a 
10% discount is being offered to all 
broad form auto policyholders who 
install approved safety belts in their 
cars. The discount applies to the 
bodily irjury, medical payments, 
property damage and collision por- 
tions of the coverage. Maximum 
credit is $15 per automobile. 

Effective September 1, Amer- 
ican Travelers Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, endorsed its acci- 
dent policies to include additional 
benefits where safety belts are used. 

Reports from Detroit indicate that 
crash padding, seat belts, improved 
door latches and safer steering 
wheels will be incorporated in many 
of the 1956 models. Ford and 
Chrysler have already made seat 
belts available as optional equipment 
and Studebaker has developed a 
door latch which will not fly open in 
a crash to throw passengers from 
the car. 
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SECOND KEMPER SURVEY 


THE PUBLIC BASICALLY BELIEVES 
in the agency system and in the 
superior service that independent 
agents can provide; if agents are 
equipped with proper competitive 
tools by the companies they repre- 
sent and if they use proper selling 
methods, a second survey made by 
the Kemper Companies indicates. 
However, it was revealed that 28% 
of the people who think they are 
buying from an independent agent 
are actually placing their insurance 
with a direct writer. The survey 
also indicates that the direct writing 
companies are better known than the 
agency companies. The respondents 
to the survey said they would like 
to place all their insurance with one 
company yet more than seven out 
of ten have bought casualty policies 
from more than one insurance man. 
The reasons given included “one 
company doesn’t have all I need” 
(the leader), friendship and business 
reasons. The survey was what is 
known as a “depth” survey in that 
it entailed a prolonged interview 
with the respondent. It was con- 
ducted only among men who owned 
automobiles and had no relatives in 
the insurance business. 294 men 
were interviewed in three widely 
separated cities. 


TEXAS CITY MEASURE 


AS THE RESULT OF A Senate-House 
conference a compromise bill calling 
for payment of losses arising out of 
the Texas City explosion has been 
passed by Congress and sent to the 
President. The compromise measure 
places the payments on a com- 
passionate basis, limits claims to 
$25,000 each, excludes payments to 
insurance companies under their 
subrogation rights and assigns the 
authority to investigate and settle 
claims to the Secretary of the Army. 


MARINE WAR RISK 
COVERAGE 


CONGRESS HAS PASSED A BILL which 
extends the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to write marine 
war risk insurance for another five 
years. The authority was scheduled 
to expire in September of this year. 
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MERCHANDISING STUDY 


WE DON’T KNow, and we have never 
scientifically tried to find out how 
important price is to the policy- 
holder, or how much of a differential 
between two prices can be justified, 
George V. Whitford, vice president, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
told the West Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents. Moreover, he 


noted, we have not made a sufficient. 


study of the people who make up 
the market for insurance. Mr. Whit- 
ford also questioned whether insur- 
ance selling and advertising tech- 
niques appeal to the basic drives, 
requirements and anxieties of the 
prospective customers. His suggested 
solution was a nationwide unbiased 
market research project financed by 
company and agents’ organizations 
with some of the money otherwise 
used for meetings. 
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from MISSOURI 


2,000 MILES OF WILDERNESS 
PERIL AHEAD 


St. Joseph, Mo. was eastern terminus 
of the fabulous Pony Express. ‘‘Little 
Johnny” Frey started the service when, 
on April 3, 1860, he dashed out of St. 
Joe, to the cheers of hundreds, with 
85 pieces of mail in his saddlebags. 

Thus began a relay race that later 
was to establish an amazing horseback 
record: 7 days, 17 hours, carrying Lin- 
coln’s inaugural address to California. 
(Today's air mail takes about 12 hours !) 

Establishment of the Pony Express 
followed by 39 years, Missouri's final 
admission to the Union. As the 18th 
State, it adopted the motto, “United 
we stand, divided we fall’, still fea- 
tured on the Great Seal of Missouri. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL’S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
te Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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from other Fields 


You Can’t Always Tell 


M. B. Massol 
Editor, Dental Business 


CCORDING TO ONE SALESMAN- 
ASS “You never can be sure 
who’s going to buy. Every now and 
then, you get the proof of tkat truth. 


Avoid Like the Plague 


“I am in the habit of telling the 
boys on my sales force to avoid like 
the plague what I call using a sort 
of clairvoyancy in sizing up pros- 
pects. By that I mean, deciding on 
the basis of a hunch that a prospect 
isn’t a likely customer and not worth 
the effort to try to sell him. 

“The other day, I ran across an 
excellent example of this sort of 
thing, although it is perhaps an ex- 
treme example. The episode oc- 
curred in the office of a motorboat 
concern, of which a friend of mine 
is sales manager. Entering the office 
the other day, he quite by chance 
heard a clerk answering the tele- 
phone. When the clerk hung up, my 
friend asked for details; he had 
heard just enough to excite his in- 
terest. 


A Great Big Boat 


“With a shrug of his shoulders, 
the clerk responded: ‘Oh that was 
just some joker who thinks he wants 
to buy a great big boat. He sounds 
nuts to me. A fellow phoning about 
wanting to buy one of our $72,000 
jobs like he was figuring on buying 
a shirt.’ 

“That was enough for my friend ! 
Fortunately, the clerk was able to 
remember the name of the chap who 
had phoned. My friend called back 
and went to see him. The prospect 
turned out to be a high executive of 


a big steel company—the type who 
doesn’t dawdle about making deci- 
sions.” 


Until You Know the Facts 


“The point is, you never can tell 
who is going to buy until you know 
all the facts. 

“The same goes for inquiries you 
receive from prospects. A real pros- 
pect may send an untidy-looking 
letter, maybe his spelling leaves 
something to be desired. But you 
can’t actually judge him on that 
basis. 

“The same sort of thing is true of 
judging a firm’s status on the basis 
of the appearance of its office or 
plant, or both. Appearance counts. 
But it’s easy to get the wrong an- 
swer when you depend too much 
upon appearances—surface factors 
—and neglect to root deep for facts.” 

Reprinted by permission from Dental Business 


published by Oral Hygiene Publications, 1005 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 














"This low premium policy is valid only if you 
take an oath not to get involved in any do-it- 
yourself projects.” 
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Safety Standard Pamphlets 


A series of new and revised fire 
safety standards have been officially 
adapted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. They are now 
available in pamphlet form from the 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. and will also be 
included in the 1955 edition of the 
National Fire Codes to be published 
in September. 

No. 71 Standards for the Instal- 
lation, Maintenance and Use of Cen- 
tral Station Protective Signalling 
Systems for Watchman, Fire Alarm 
and Supervisory Service—26 pages 
—25¢ per copy. 

No. 33 Spray Finishing Using 
Flammable Materials—30 pages— 
35¢ per copy 

No. 385 Recommended Regula- 
tory Standard for Tank Vehicles for 
Flammable Liquids—18 pages—35¢ 
per copy. 

No. 58 Standards for the Storage 
and Handling of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gases—78 pages—35¢ per 
copy. 

No. 72 Standards for the Installa- 
tion, Maintenance and Use of Pro- 
prietory Auxiliary, Remote Station 
and Local Protective Signalling Sys- 
tems for Watchmen, Fire Alarm and 
Supervisory Service—40 pages—35¢ 

No. 82, 82A Standards for Incin- 
erators, rubbish handling—26 pages 
—35¢ 

No. 90B Standards for the In- 
stallation of Residence Type Warm 
air Heating and Air Conditioning 
Systems—18 pages—35¢ per copy 

No. 505 Standards for the Use, 
Maintenance and Operation of In- 
dustrial Trucks—12 pages—25¢ per 
copy 

No. 10 Standards for the Instal- 
lation, Maintenance and Use of First 
Aid Fire Appliances—70 pages— 
50¢ per copy 

No. 220 Standard Types of Build- 
ing Construction—5 pages—25¢ per 
copy 

No. 90A, Standards for the In- 
stallation of Air Conditioning and 
Ventilating Systems of Other than 
Residence Type (22 pages), $.35 per 
copy; 101B, Fire Safety Standard 
for Existing Nursing, Convalescent 
and Old Age Homes (12 pages), 
$.25 per copy; 101C, Classification 
of Interior Finish for Life Safety in 
Buildings (6 pages), $.25 per copy; 
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No. 15, Standards for Water Spray 
Systems for Fire Protection (40 
pages), $.50; No. 19, Specifications 
for Motor Fire Apparatus— Pumper 
Apparatus; Water Tank Fire Ap- 
paratus; Ladder Truck (Aerial); 
Ladder Truck and Pumper (Quad- 
ruple Combination) (58 pages), $.50 
per copy; No. 193, Standard Pro- 
cedure for Aerial Ladder Testing 
(18 pages), $.35 per copy; No. 27, 
Suggestions for the Organization, 
Training and Equipment of Private 
Fire Brigades (25 pages), $.35; No. 
24, Standards for Outside Protec- 
tion (32 pages), $.35 per copy; No. 
29C, Standard Specifications—Fire 
Hydrants for Private Fire Service 
(12 pages), $.25 per copy. 


The Farmer from Merna by Karl 
Schriftgiesser 


This is the biography of George 
J. Mecherle and the history of the 
State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Bloomington, which he founded. 

It tells the inspiring story of an 
Illinois farmer who conceived a 
brand new plan to bring low cost 
automobile insurance to the farming 
people of his home state. The book 
covers his struggle to get the busi- 
ness established and the phenomenal 
growth of his venture. Above all, 
is is a highly readable book about a 
man who never paused in his cease- 
less crusade to bring low cost pro- 
tection to an ever expanding number 
of people—a man devoted to an 
ideal, who lived to see the ripe ma- 
turity of the fruits of his pioneering 
efforts. 

Mr. Schriftgiesser is well known, 
both as a magazine writer and as 
the author of “The Amazing Roose- 
velt Family” and “The Gentleman 
from Massachusetts,” a biography 
of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, as 
well as a number of other books. 

243 pages, $3.50 per copy, pub- 
lished by Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
MY. 


publications 


A Safety Guide for Hotels 
A Fire Prevention Guide for Hotels 


These two pamphlets contain an 
effective plan for accident control 
in hotels of all sizes and types and 
practical methods of hotel fire pre- 
vention. They present comprehen- 
sive lists of accident and fire preven- 
tion measures. In addition, they are 
designe1 to provide hotel manage- 
ment and personnel with flexible 
plans for creating and sustaining 
interest in fire and accident preven- 
tion. 


Automobile Liability Security Laws of 
the United States and Canada 


The automobile liability security 
laws of the states of Idaho, Minne- 
sota and New York and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have just been 
published in pamphlet form as a 
supplement to this loose leaf book. 
They keep the book up-to-date and 
contain a summary of the salient 
provisions and complete text of each 
law. Another pamphlet supplement- 
ing information previously released 
about the automobile liability secu- 
rity laws of Tennessee has also been 
published. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


A supplement to the last work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlet 
of Indiana and a new edition of the 
workmen’s compensation law pam- 
phlet for New Mexico have been 
published to reflect important 
changes in the laws of these states. 


The Indiana supplement contains 
a digest of the effect of the 1955 
amendments, the text of the amend- 
ments and annotations of recent de- 
cisions construing the law. The new 
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New Publications—Continued 


edition of the New Mexico pamphlet 
contains a digest and complete text 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
and occupational disease disablement 
law; also, pertinent supplementary 
laws, including all amendments en- 
acted by the 1955 legislative session. 
Annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the 1949 edition are 
included. 

“A Safety Guide for Hotels” and 
“A Fire Prevention 


Guide _ for 


Hotels,” $.10 a copy, $6 per hundred 
in quantities of 100 copies or more. 

Automobile Liability Security 
Laws of the U. S. and Canada (52 
pamphlets) $12 for the complete set, 
with a slight additional charge for 
the supplement service. Individual 
state laws, $.50 a copy. 

Workmen's Compensation Law 
pamphlets (Indiana supplemeni) 
$.30 per copy; (New Mexico pam- 
phlet) $1.00 per copy. 

All the above publications are 
available from the Editor, Law Pub- 
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lications, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
Rate Making by Ralph M. Mar- 
shall 
This is a reprint of the article ap- 

pearing in Volume XLI of the Pro- 

ceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 

Society. The article describes the 

compensation ratemaking procedure 

by explaining the calculation of the 

Connecticut rate revision which was 

approved effective October 1, 1954. 
The filing letter is quoted in full 

and is supplemented by various ex- 
planations, diagrams, and sample 
work sheets. An “Addendum” has 
been included describing certain 
changes in the ratemaking procedure 
which were introduced in connection 
with the 1955 rate revisions. 


$1.50 per copy available from A. 
Z. Skelding, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Casualty Actuarial Society, 200 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlet Supplement 


A supplement to the last work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlet of 
New York has now been published 
including important amendments to 
the law in that state. The supplement 
contains a digest of the effect of 
the 1955 amendments, the text of 
the amendments and annotations of 
recent decisions construing the law. 


30¢ per copy. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


Current Status of Magnetic Tape as 
a Recording and Data-Processing 


Medium 


This is the June 1955 report of 
the committee on new recording 
means and computing devices of the 
Society of Actuaries. It presents a 
summary of the committee’s findings 
on the characteristics of this new 
record keeping technique in its cur- 
rent stage of development and on 
various plans for its use. 


$2.00 per copy. Published by the 
Society of Actuaries, 208 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Electronic Data Processing In Indus- 
try: A Case Book of Management 
Experience 


This publication is a comprehen- 
sive report to management on the 
latest developments in_ electronic 
data-processing equipment. It de- 
scribes graphically how automatic 
data processing offers unparalled 
speed, accuracy, controls and savings 
for industry. It gives specific, prac- 
tical information on: how to deter- 
mine whether a company should 
adapt electronic data processing; 
how to plan the installation of an 
electronic data processing system; 
what automatic data-processing 
equipment is available ; how progres- 
sive companies are now using elec- 
tronic data processing in such 
specific fields as customer and gen- 
eral accounting, production planning 
and labor budgeting, mavrerials 
handling, etc. 

Also included are reports of com- 
pany experience with small, medium 
and large computers, a summary of 
the evolution of data processing and 
its effect on company organization, 
a forecast of future developments in 
electronics and a glossary of pro- 
gramming terms. 


256 pages; $7.75 per copy ($5.75 
to members). Published by the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 


Pocket Book of Speech Formulas by 
Lester Lyle McCreary. 


The author of this new training 
aid for foremen and supervisors is 
a professor of speech and English 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has presented ideas that 
will assist anyone called upon to 
give a talk on safety, or any other 
subject. The manual shows how to 
practice a speech, how to use the 
best voice, how to hold audience 
interest and how to make a speech 
instructive. Included are the details 
of organization, preparation and 
delivery, 


36 pages: Published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill- 
nois. $1.20 a copy ($.60 to members 
of the Council) with quantity dis- 
counts available. 
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Qos Sy Yyypo ore 


on the Firing Line 


North American Accident has designed its progressive 
line of Life and A. & H. policies with the agent in mind. We’ve 
kept the agent in mind too in developing a sales promotion 
program. For example, we have channelled advertising dollars 
into a series of hard-selling local newspaper ads which are 
free to our representatives to use in their local communities 
over their own signatures. 

For details as to how you can participate in this program, 
write: 
S. ROBERT RAUWOLF, Vice President 


NortH & ERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





“Service Beyond The Treaty” 


Intelligent 
Reinsurance 


Analysis 
REINSURANCE 
: foney Ghe 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—309 W. JACKSON BLVD. -WAbash 2-7515 
ANDREW J. HELMICK, Pres.— 


DALLAS, TEXAS—2020 LIVE OAK ST. + RAndolph 8339 



































ARKANSAS 





SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
Recording 
General @ 
Agents 
Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH 6th STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 








COLORADO 


INSURANCE 
GENERAL 
AGENTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


UTAH 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utch 











RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


WEST VIRGINIA 











FLORIDA 


TEXAS 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


Central Underwriters 


4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 


CANADA 











FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canedian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 











U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


1801 CORAL WAY P. O. BOX 484 
SHENANDOAH STATION 
MIAMI 45, FLORIDA 

MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 











LOUISIANA 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver ines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C0., LIMITED 


Established 1901 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














WiLuiAM A. MARBURY 
& CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1944 
MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
JAMES BLDG. RUSTON, LA. 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 











REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
VALLAS 1, TEXAS 











NEW JERSEY 





Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
Sun e tana’ sRonwrest 


and Rel 


Associat o Oia at 
116 John Street New Yor' 
Roard of Teme Building. a 


Stewart, Smith & Co., ‘Limited. London, England 














A. W. MARSHALL & 60. 


MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 


Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 





TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 


Lioyd’s Correspondents 
REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 


1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 





NEW YORK 








Hory, Evuson & Frost. Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writtnc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 
Locat ano Country Wipe 








SOUTHWEST GENERAL AGENTS 
Insurance Managers 
P. O. BOX 6006 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


MULTIPLE LINE SERVICE 
DEPAR: MENTS THROUGHOUT TEXAS 








A. E, WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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SELLING 


from lhe HOME 


SKY MONEY 


HAVE YOU BEEN OVERLOOKING busi- 
ness right in your own back yard? 
You may have if you are not devel- 
oping the many prospects in your 
locality for group travel insurance. 
This is one of the fastest growing 
lines of insurance—prospects are all 
around you—and the husky commis- 
sions on big sales are worth going 
after. 

If there is an airport in your 
vicinity, there is probably also an 
aviation service organization which 
specializes in servicing and storing 
the private planes owned by business 
concerns in the area. Call on the 
aviation service company and ask if 
they will give you a list of the com- 
panies who use their facilities. 

As a start, each firm name you get 
from this source is a prospect for a 
group travel policy that will provide 
an accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefit for all company officers, 
executives, employees, customers 
and guests while riding in the com- 
pany-owned aircraft. If desired, an 
accident medical expense benefit 
may be included. 

Group travel insurance for busi- 
ness concerns is subject to many 
variations, depending upon em- 
ployees’ needs. Some may travel 
only by scheduled airline and will 
want coverage for this type of trans- 
portation. Others may want to ex- 
tend the coverage to apply to non- 
scheduled and chartered air flights. 
Still others may want these cover- 
ages plus insurance while traveling 
as a passenger in any land or water 
conveyance provided by a common 
carrier for passenger service. 

Insuring aviation hazards is only 
the beginning. Companies will! also 
have personnel traveling by other 
means of transportation while on 
company business. They may want 
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the most popular type of coverage— 
24-hour-a-day insurance for all ac- 
cidents with occur during a business 
trip. 

Premiums range from a few hun- 
dred dollars to many thousands of 
dollars—and that’s business that you 
should be harvesting. 


—American Arrow 
American Casualty Companies 





SALESMANSHIP 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE WAY to sum- 
marize "salesmanship" is to point out basic 
principles which make up the art of sales- 
manship. These principles are a knowledge 
of the business, sincerity of the agent in his 
presentation of his product, his reputation 
in the community, presenting a sales talk 
which motivates the prospect to buy a 
needed policy or plan, and finally the servic- 
ing of the insured's business to the extent 
that he is satisfied with you, the agent, and 
his interests are properly cared for. Sales- 
manship as it applies to insurance presents 
a challenge to those in the business who 
sincerely feel obligated to afford our clients 
the best insurance coverages in guistonce. 


BARGER 
V. A. & I. News 





PERSONALS 


AN UNUSUAL ADVERTISING cam- 
paign was put on by an agent who 
used the personal column of the local 
newspaper. One ad read: “Gert: 
The house is empty without you. 
Please come home. I| love you. 
Answer in this column tomorrow. 
Don.” The next day copy read: 
“Don, I’m not coming home until 
you fix those front steps. What’s 
more, you need liability insurance 
in case anyone should fall on those 
steps and sue you. It costs only 
$10 a year at Schultz Insurance 
Agency. Let me know when you 
get a policy. Gert.” The agent clev- 
erly wove in references to all per- 


sonal coverage in a series of ads. 


—The Marylander 
Maryland Insurance Company 


OFFICE 


ADVERTISEMENT 
KNOWLEDGE 


THERE are any number of good 
reasons why a salesman should read 
his company’s advertisement before 
they appear in publications. 


1. It is likely that his customers and 
prospects read them, so, he ought to 
know what they say. Many a sales- 
man has been caught short by a 
reference to one of his company’s 
current advertisements made by the 
man on the other side of the desk. 
The resulting embarrassment is a 
risk he must run if he neglects to 
read his ads—or if his company fails 
to preview its advertising with him.” 
2. The message in the advertisement 
is usually the composition of a num- 
ber of people close to the selling 
problem, who have taken a lot of 
trouble to find the best way of stating 
what needs to be stated. 

The salesman does well to examine 
carefully the language of the adver- 
tisement for clues to what the home 
office considers the important things 
to be said about the product, and the 
best way of saying them. 

3. Good advertisements often in- 
clude facts and ideas the salesman 
can use in his work. Maybe, in any 
given ad there’s a result story he 
hasn’t known about, an angle he 
hasn’t thought of, a point of product 
description he has recently over- 
looked. 

4. Good advertising almost always 
presents a product in terms of user 
benefits, supported by product fea- 
tures. Ad reprints give the salesman 
a feel of “market language”—which 
he cannot easily learn himself if he 
has to call on many kinds of markets. 
An alert salesman discovers in ad- 
vertising copy “selling sentences” 
he can borrow for his own use. 


—The Employers’ Pioneer 
The Employers’ Group 
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obituaries 


Richardson: Frederick Richardson, for 
merly United States Attorney and manag- 
ing director of the United States Branch 
of the Generai Accident Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, died in Sherborne, 
England on July 22nd. He was 78. Mr. 
Richardson began his insurance career in 
1893 in the Liverpool office of the General 
Accident. In January, 1916 he was ap- 
pointed United States Manager. He served 
as United States Attorney and managing 
director of the United States Branch until 
April 30, 1938, when he returned to Eng 
land, where he continued to act as deputy 
chairman of the board and later as chair 
man of the board. At the time of his death 
Mr. Richardson had retired and had no 
official capacity with the company. He was 
an honorary member of the Insurance 
Institute of America and a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 


Stevens: Wallace Stevens, vice president 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company and the Hartford Livestock In 
surance Company, died August 2nd at the 
age of 75. Mr. Stevens entered the insur- 
ance business in 1908 and became associ 
ated with the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company in 1916, when he be- 
came head of the bond claims department. 
He was elected a vice president in 1934. 
He was internationally recognized in liter- 
ary societies as a leading American poet 
and had been the recipient of such honors 
as the 1954 Pulitzer Prize, the Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry, the Poetry Society of 


America’s Gold Medal and the 1951 and 
1955 National Book Awards. 


Crater: J. Bruce Crater, director and 
secretary of the Atlantic Fire Insurance 
Company of Raleigh, and manager for 
The Phoenix of Hartford Group of com- 
panies in the states of North and South 
Carolina, died of a heart attack on Au- 
gust 3rd. He was 55 years old. Mr. Crater 
joined The Phoenix Group in 1927. 


Van Aken: L. W. Van Aken, Los Angeles 
branch office manager of the Kemper In- 
surance group, died July 23rd at the age 
of 62. In 1923, Mr. Van Aken joined an 
insurance adjusters firm in Cleveland; in 
1930 he formed the Van Reed company, 
insurance adjusters, in Cleveland. He be- 
came affiliated with the Kemper organiza- 
tion on January 1, 1935, when he opened 
the group’s Cleveland branch claim office. 
He went to Los Angeles in December 1939 
as assistant branch office manager and be- 
came branch office manager in February 
1940. Mr. Van Aken was a trustee of 
Occidental College, president of the board 
of governors, Los Angeles County Art 
Institute, vice president, Los Angeles 
Police and Fire Pension Commission, and 
a member of the Governor's Safety Com- 
mittee, State of California. 


Lasher: Clinton D. Lasher, formerly resi- 
dent vice president of The Home Insur- 
ance Company at San Francisco, died June 
27th at the age of 82. Mr. Lasher joined 
The Home in 1904 as a special agent in 
Indianapolis. In 1917 he became state 
agent in Indiana, and in 1932 was ap- 
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S. Foster Yancey, 
President 





ROBERTSON . amin INC. 
108 - 30th Ave. N 
Nashville 5, Ramee 


CHAS. R. HOLLAND COMPANY 
Donaghey Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
508 


P. O. Box 769 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dallas, Texas (Colorado) 





silities of ... 


R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
1505 Nat’! Bank of Commerce Bidg. 4H. 
New Orleans 12, La. 


NEW MEXICO GENERAL AGENCY 
P. O. Box 810 Park Ave., S. W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


JOE 8. FEARS GENERAL AGENCY 
506 Wright Buildi 
Oklahoma City, Ok 


ye | local agents 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEW MEXICO 
OKLAHOMA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


Erle C. Patrick, 
Vice President & Secretary 


DALLAS * TEXAS 
' Supervising Offices 


THOS. M. BURFORD 





— R. SCRUGGS & CO. 
N. Good Street 


Dales, Tense (Representing 
Southwestern Dept. in La.) 


D. MADDOX, GENERAL AGENT 
409 Plaza Building 

Jackson, Miss. 

T. A. MANNING & SONS 

3906 Lemmon Ave. 

Dallas, Texas 








pointed general manager in complete 
charge of The Home's operations in 
Illinois, a position he occupied until 1937, 
when he was appointed manager of the 
company’s San Francisco office. He was 
named resident secretary of that office in 
1939 and resident vice president in 1946. 
Mr. Lasher was past president and past 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. 


Levering: Griffith G, Levering, resident 
vice president of the Philadelphia branch 
office of the Kemper companies, died of a 
heart attack August 19, at the age of 55. 
He joined Kemper insurance in 1925 as an 
assistant in the home office automobile 
underwriting department and moved to 
the Philadelphia office in 1926. Since 1947 
he has been manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office. In 1951 Mr. Levering earned 
the designation of chartered property and 
casualty underwriter. For two _ years 
(1945—1947) Mr. Levering served in China 
on the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, a Quaker organization. 


Friedebach: John E. Friedebach, manager 
of the Associated Mutuals Office in Kansas 
City, Missouri and his ten year old son 

M. Friedebach, were electrocuted on 
August 16th while swimming in Lake 
Ontario near Chaumont, New York. Mr. 
Friedebach was 38 at the time of his 
death. He had been manager of the As- 
sociated Mutuals office since July 1954 
when he joined the Kemper organization. 


Williams: J. Vernon Williams, former 
Philadelphia Manager of the Phoenix of 
London Group, died August 2nd at the 
age of 77. In 1920, Mr. Williams entered 
the employ of the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company as claims manager in 
Philadelphia, and was appointed branch 
manager in January 1923. In 1936 the 
Phoenix Indemnity Company was also 
placed under his management, and in 
1942 he was appointed Philadelphia man- 
ager of all the companies of the Phoenix 
of London group. He retired as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. Mr. Williams was a former 
president of the Casualty and Surety Man- 
agers Association of Philadelphia, and a 
former member of the Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia. 


Harris: Carleton A. Harris, assistant secre- 
tary of the casualty claim division of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, died Au- 
gust 15th at the age of 59. Mr. Harris 
joined the Travelers in 1921 as an investi- 
gator at the Albany office. By 1941 he had 
been placed in direct charge of all war 
risks involving compensation insurance 
and in January 1942 was promoted to 
supervising examiner of compensation 
work. He was made assistant manager of 
the casualty claim division in 1946 and 
soon afterwards the title was changed to 
assistant secretary. 


Berry: John A. Berry, retired resident 
manager of The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York in Philadelphia, 
died August 15 after a short illness. Mr. 
Berry joined The Fidelity and Casualty 
in 1901 and in 1912 was named assistant 
manager of the Metropolitan office. In 
1920 he was appointed resident manager 
in Newark, New Jersey and was made resi- 
dent manager of the Philadelphia office in 
1932. He retired after fifty years of serv- 
ice in 1951. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Robert F. 
Hamlen has been appointed state agent 
for the Automobile and Standard Fire 
Companies in western Missouri, replacing 
E. K. Buckland, who was transferred to 
the New England field territory. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety will move 
its Philadelphia offices to the Suburban 
Station Building. 


Aetna Insurance Group: Special agent 
John C. Johnson has been transferred to 
the Connecticut field while Joseph B. Far- 
rell has been appointed to replace him as 
special agent in Houston. 


Alistate: Richard A. Hogan was installed 
as resident manager, Chicago branch. 


American-Associated Cos.: Dana E. 
Sparrow has been promoted to staff super- 
intendent, underwriting re His suc- 
cessor as superintendent of the head office 
payroll audit division is L. J. Wood, 
formerly payroll audit supervisor at Dal- 
las. Mr. Wood will be succeeded by H. C. 
Wolfe, Jr., former payroll auditor at 
Dallas. 

Howard H. Waters has been transferred 
as claims manager from New York to St. 
Louis. Reginald S. Holmes, formerly with 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, and Richard 
R. Taylor, state agent for northern Ohio, 
have been appointed bond manager and 
fire and marine manager, respectively, in 
Cleveland branch. 

Joseph W. Doherty has been promoted 
to claims manager at New York, succeed- 
ing H. R. Waters, who has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis. 


American Surety: James A. Fecho, 
former casualty underwriter, has been ap- 
pointed special agent at St. Louis branch. 
Harry L. Parker, casualty underwriter, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
casualty at New Orleans. 

Maurice L. Jenks, assistant manager at 
Boston, and Edwin M. Kellett, Columbus 
special agent, have been appointed man- 
ager and assistant manager, respectively, 
at Columbus. 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Fred J. 
Parmentier has been appointed manager 
for South Africa and supervisor for south- 
ern Rhodesia. 


American Hardware Mutual: A new 
regional office was opened in Chicago 
(General Mills Building). Joseph R. Bar- 
mueller, formerly with Cook County Hard- 
ware Ass’n, will manage it. 


American Insurance Group: Richard P. 


Airey has been promot to assistant 
manager in the Canadian department 
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(Toronto). Eugene B. Martineau has been 
appointed state agent in charge of the 
Detroit office. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: w- 
cien Wulsin, president of The Baldwin 
Piano Company, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the advisory committees. 


Buckeye Union Cos.: Robert P. Maier 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Cincinnati branch. 


Buffalo: John F. Dwyer, former state 
agent, has been appointed manager of the 
New England dept. F. P. Berthold, for- 
merly special agent in Pennsylvania for 
America Fore Group, has been appointed 
state agent in Pennsylvania. 


Century: Clarence J. Erickson has been 
appointed assistant U. S. manager of the 
Century and Pacific Coast Fire Companies. 


Detroit Ins. Agency: Lawrence F. Loff 
man, formerly with the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, has been appointed a salesman. 


Employers’ Group: Richard Murray, 
formerly assistant underwriting manager 
for the group, has been elected assistant 
secretary of The Employers’ Fire and 
American Employers’. In addition to his 
previous duties, Warren G. Reed has been 
elected a trustee of Employers’ Group 
Associates and a director of The Employ- 
ers’ Fire and American Employers’. 

Frank K. Barton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed fire and inland marine special 
agent in Oklahoma. 


Fidelity & Casualty: Vice President Ray- 
mond N. Caverly assumes enlarged re- 
sponsibilities of general administration 
and will be replaced in the claims division 
by James D. Spellman, who was appointed 
vice president. Herbert F. Dimond, 
Arthur D. Cohen and George A. Daly 
were named secretaries and will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Spellman. 


Fidelity & Deposit Group: John G. 
Chariton, formerly assistant manager in 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
assistant manager in St. Louis. 

Stewart E. Gordon, claims attorney in 
Indianapolis, has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago claim organization. His 
successor is Robert D. Carnaghan, assistant 
claims attorney in Philadelphia. 


Fireman's Fund Group: John J. Mulcahy, 
special agent, has been appointed super- 
intendent of production at San Francisco 
branch. Theron K. Davis has been trans- 
ferred from San Francisco to Reno, 


Freedom: Raymond J. Palmer was named 
casualty underwriter and Reuben F. Junt- 
tila, safety engineer. Both will serve 
under vice president and chief under- 
writer Richard A. Evans. 


Gay & Taylor: This Winston-Salem ad- 
justing firm has opened a branch claim 
office at Raleigh, N. C., in charge of 
Edwin M. Speights, an attorney. 


Glens Falls Insurance: John C. Herlihy, 
supervising underwriter, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the automobile dept.; 
Stewart L. Robinson, assistant manager, 
to manager of the inland marine, burglary 
and glass dept.; and Charles E. Aubrey, 
special representative, to assistant man 
ager of the latter dept. 


Globe Service Corp.: Thomas F. Mackin, 
formerly with Hall & Henshaw, has been 
appointed manager in charge of under- 
writing. 


Government Employees: Ralph C. Peck 
has been elected an assistant comptroller. 


Great American Insurance: Frank W. 
Tilden has been appointed special agent 
to succeed William G. Sudhaus, resigued, 
in Roanoke, Virginia. 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty John T. 
Allan, Jr., former manager at Raleigh 
(N. C.) claims office, will be manager of 
the new office opened at 806 Reistertown 
Road, Pikesville, Md. 


Hartford Accident: Walter W. Downs 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
bond claim division. 


Hartford Fire: Promotions: 4. L. Black 
ington has been made superintendent of 
the special risk dept. and Irving Evanier, 
superintendent of the manufacturing risk 
dept. Both departments are under the 
supervision of B. M. Douglas, assistant 
secretary. 


Home Insurance: Edward T. Monahan, 
marine production manager, has been 
transferred to the head office as assistant 
manager of the newly created multiple 
line division. 


Kemper Cos.: G. R. Pahlman, produc- 
tion manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office. He suc- 
ceeds the late L. W. Van Aken. Broox 
G. Davis, underwriting manager at Los 
Angeles, was appointed assistant manager 
and L. B. Merrifield, district manager, 
has been named production manager. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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————— , 
With The “BIGGEST SHOW” In 


The Insurance Business 
COLOSSAL strength with assets of over $13,000,000.00. 
AMAZING claim service triggered for immediate action. 


SPECTACULAR sales acids to keep CS agents way 
out front. 


TERRIFIC field force — cooperative, well informed, 
and enthusiastic. 


STUPENDOUS profits — best performance in the show Invited 
and the one that will interest you the most. avne 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RAYMOND E. BUCK CHAIRMAN OF BOARD AND PRESIDENT 


Inquiries 





com PANY, ther e S 
Sie) MORE 


Pr ASSURED than 


LUCK 
in this 
combination 


We believe — That a Company must be strong, its Agents 
sincere in their efforts to serve the Assured with quality 
protection at all times. 











The Shamrock is symbolic of good luck. And we believe it’s LUCKY 
when the Partners 3 — COMPANY - AGENT - ASSURED — work 
as a team for the benefit of all, But this LUCK doesn’t “just happen.” 
It’s something that has to be worked at all of the time. 





J ie ROUSTON FIRE w CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
T EVENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


MacDonald & Co., D. K. (Seattle): The 
purchase of the Old National Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., Spokane, was made 
known recently as well as the appoint- 
ment of Lawrence R. Merrill as manager. 
The Spokane firm will continue to oper- 
ate under the name of Old National In- 
surance Agency. 


Manufacturers Casualty: Secretary Fred- 
erick L. Corcoran has been transferred 
from Philadelphia to San Francisco. 


Marbury, William A. & Company: /Jo- 
seph T. Dupree, Jr., formeriy in the 
ocean marine department of The Home 
Insurance Company, has been appointed 
manager of the new ocean marine depart- 
ment for this Ruston, Louisiana general 
agency. The above is a correction of the 
agency's address which was_ incorrectly 
given as New Orleans, Louisiana in the 
July issue. 

Mutual of Omaha: Arthur J. Montmor- 
ency has been named western regional 
director (Salt Lake City). 


National of Hartford Group: Special 
agent William R. Martin has been trans- 
ferred from southern to northwestern 
{linois. 


National Union Cos.: A new office has 
been set up in the Davis Building at 
Dallas. Charles D. Blandford and J. Alton 
Jones have been appointed manager of 
fire and marine and manager of casualty 
and surety, respectively, in the state of 
Texas. Both were formerly associated 
with Trezevant & Cochran. 


New Hampshire Group: Herbert B. 
Davis has been appointed special agent 
for the American Fidelity and will super- 
vise casualty business in western Pennsyl- 
vania for the group. 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: A new claim office 
has been established in Duluth. Minne- 
sota, under the direction of William C. 
Buckley. 

William Lowe has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in northwest Ohio under the 
supervision of LaVon Rex. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens: John J. 
Henry has been appointed manager of 
the Middle Atlantic-New England divi- 
sion (Philadelphia). Frank A. White, Jr., 
has been named manager of the southeast 
division (Charlotte, N. C.). 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Robert S. 
Kievit has been promoted to state agent 
in the north New Jersey field. 


Providence Washington Ins.: Ross E. 
Coffin, state agent in Indiana, has been 
named assistant general manager of the 
western department. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branches opened: 
Asheville, N. C., with O. E. King, formerly 
assistant manager at Raleigh, as manager; 
Montgomery, Ala., with R. D. Edfeldt, 
assistant manager at Birmingham, as man- 
ager; Columbus, Ga., with C. R. Good- 
man, assistant manager at Atlanta, as 
manager. 


Roval-Liverpool Group: State agent 
Claude C. Purdom assumes supervi- 
sion of the entire Louisville (Ky.) field, 
but will continue to be associated with 
state agent Wallace W. Smith, whose ac- 
tivities have been curtailed because of 
illness. M. Rex Pearson has been ap- 
pointed special agent to assist in produc- 
tion activities. 

Howard E. Wylie, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed accident and health special rep- 
resentative (Philadelphia). Robert L. 





Cox, Jr., has been appointed state agent 
in the Charlotte (N. C.) field. 

Hugh Clarkson, assistant regional man- 
ager at Philadelphia, has been promoted 
to regional manager. Charles F. Cligget. 
formerly assistant agency secretary in 
New York, succeeds Mr. Clarkson. 

John Coghill, formerly special agent at 
Toledo, has been promoted to siate agent 
and replaces Frank Vawter at Columbus. 
Special agent Harold Hannahs has been 
transferred from Cleveland to assist Mr. 
Coghill. Frank Vanderbeck, formerly 
state agent in North Carolina, has been 
transferred to Cleveland and will be asso- 
ciated there with special agent Sherod 
Holcomb. 


St. Paul Fire & Marine: L. |. Polubinsky 
has been appointed special agent with 
headquarters in the George A. Rapp De- 
partment in Chicago. Special agent R. F 
Lorenz has been assigned to the lowa field. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Franklyn R 
Fischer, formerly special agent for the 
Phoenix of London Group, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in charge of the 
Albany office. 


Sharp & Boyd Adjustment Co.: This Ed- 
monton, Alberta, concern has moved its 
offices to The Magee Building. 


Standard Accident Group: Terrence G. 
Hart has joined the San Francisco office 
as chief underwriter. property insurance. 


State Farm Cos.: Melvin L. Chapin, as- 
sistant state director in Michigan, has 
been appointed state director of New 
York. Jan M. Auld, formerly district 
manager in California, has been ap- 
pointed assistant state director there. Ken 
Hunsaker, CLU, assistant vice president 
of State Farm Life, will assume field re- 
sponsibilities as assistant state director 
to C. H. Payne in Alabama for the group. 


Tocnsmeier Adjustment Service: A new 
office has been established in Milford, 
Delaware with Donald F. Smith, formerly 
of Easton, Maryland, as resident adjuster. 
Mr. Smith is under the supervision of 
Joseph B. Anderson, the Easton, Mary- 
land manager. 


Travelers Cos.: Fire and marine—Robert 
Curtis, manager at Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Hartford to succeed 
William T. Hickey, retired; William S. 
Spring has been promoted from assistant 
manager at New York to manager at 
Buffalo; Eugene N. Kelly, assistant man- 
ager at Detroit, has been transferred to 
Hartford in the same capacity; field su- 
pervisors named: L. Richard Hudson at 


Kansas City, Mo., Alfred P. Josephsen, | 
Newark, N. J., Bartholomew Richards, | 


New York. 

Nesbitt W. Hagood, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed fidelity and surety superintend- 
ent at New Orleans, La. Edward F. Berg 
has been named field supervisor for cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Field supervisors transferred: D. Allen 
Tinkley, casualty, fidelity and surety, from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco; and Wim- 
berly P. Cannon, fidelity and _ surety, 
from Atlanta, Ga., to New Orleans, La. 


U. S. Casualty: John G. Harkins was ap- 
pointed resident vice president in Phila- 
del hia. Allan H. Parker and Arthur F 
Black were appointed assistant secretaries 
in the home office. 


Western Fire & Ind-mnity: Ray Danie! 
former special agent for U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty, has joined the staff as field 
representative in central Texas. 
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LOYALTY GROUP = 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
PEREGO Ey Reserve for losses _________$ 16,918,000.49 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,516,210.00 
Bonds ond Stocks_________ 155, 874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrued. 167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 


Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Bolonces ilaact 4,752,93) 47 Toesties ee 8,093, 198.80 


Real Estate ae .  3,086,000.00 All other Liebiilties___. 830,582.01 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools ———— 8,922,570.24 Copitel _ .....§._- 115,000,000.00 
All other Assets. 1,447,167.79 Net Surplus 80,8 78,547.56 


Tote! admitted Assets_$179,012,592.90 Tete! —______$179,012,592.90 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities carried at $3,290,509 in the cbove statement ore deposited os required by low. 








GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NAT’ONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Seti sie dlicntens $ 324,812.04 _—Reserve for Losses__$ 1,767,552.29 Cosh 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 1,587.22 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 158,410.00 
Bonds and Stocks___ — 13,682,617.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums  5,990,152.03 
interest due ond occrved___ 37,449.56 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 218,210.00 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
S 680,023.96 Reserve for Losses___—_—___$ 1,767,552.29 
Bonds ond Stocks. Ss: 13,043, 57.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 158,410.00 
Interest due ond accrued__ 30,204.44 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
Agents and Deportments Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 217,010.00 
Agents and Deportmental All other Liobilities____ 16,647.11 Bolonces SS SC«I, 949,089.76 All other Liabilities. 143,355.35 
Balonces —___ — 549,481.52 
. een ee 66,000.00 Capital —___- _ 1,000,000.00 
Real Estote —__ 130,000 A Capite! — — ese AN other Ascots 73,741.45 Net Surplus 6,934,710.80 
All other Assets__._ 223,026 Net Surpl . snes E 3. gyre pe eee mp 
CRASH i eae Es Total edmitted Assets__$15,842,216.68 bie $15,842,216.68 
Tetal admitted Assets__$14,968,974.57 Total " 14,968,974.57 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 


Securities carried ot $795,921 in the obove stotement ore deposited as required by law. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 
Securities corried at $1,822,477 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 


WEN SE, WEES JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


i $ 414,063.82 Reserve for Losses ___$ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 341,125.62 Reserve for Loss Expenses_ 429,970.00 Cash $16,050.06 Reserve for Toxes and Expenses_.$ 3,863.32 
Bonds and Stocks 37,241,875.34 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Bends and Stocks... 404,720.00 Copitel _.. _.__+______._ 100,000.00 
Interest due ond accrued __ 64,825.93 Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 593,570.00 Interest Due ond Accrued. 2,904.58 Net Surplus 350,415.93 
— Saparerieeens eee ae A Poor eo 2 iy —————- vdieuuene Agents and Departmental Balances 30,604.61 

All other Assets. 


ean 169,171.28 Net Surplus _ _ 17,166,794.95 Total admitted Assets____$454,279.25 Totel $454,279.25 
Total admitted Assets. $41,307,391.32 Total a ek CY 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 


Securities carried ot $2,754,310 in the obove stotement ore deposited os required by law. 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 
Securities corried at $55,802 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 





THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 


JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ae $ 1,192,957.75 Reserve for Losses___ $ 18,266,637.50 Cash $ 1,029,385.81 Reserve for Losses. $ 22,479,011.00 


JUNE 30, 1955 


Mortgage loons on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Reo! Estote 447,012.98 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 2,240,947.00 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds and Stocks. ——_— 55,260,072.59 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
Interest due ond occrued___ 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,428,986.73 interest due and accrued 124,846.78 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,245,916.41 
Agents and Deportmental Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Deportmenta! Funds held under Reinsurance 
ee Treaties cnesinoningtit 263,540.22 (ae DEES Westies cnncvssenewscen 704,439.64 


Bonds and Stocks - 46,831 032.27 


Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabilities __.___ 113,860.34 


Equity in Marine ond Foreig: All other Liobilities__._ 181,720.92 
Insurance Pools — 


lecabiieaiiaie 131,211.80 Capital 2,000,000.00 Insurance Pools —_. 131,211.80 Capital 2,000,000.00 

————— _ 191,657.78 Net Surplus___- ___._ 14, 207,271.84 All other Assets__.____ 342,316.04 Net Surplus 15,776,037.87 

Total admitted Assets__$52,977,574.38 Total uaa ____$52,977,574.38 Total admitted Assets__$61,951,477.15 Tetel 61951 ATT 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 

Securities corried ot $4,440,750 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. Securities carried ot $1,692,141 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


All other Assets_ 
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220 Bush St., Son Froncisco 6, Collif. 
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ALL AMERICAN Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Vice President 


Richard J. Donaldson has been named executive vice 
president in charge of accident and health operations 
of this company. The company operates exclusively in 
the accident and health, maior medical and hospitaliza- 
tion fields in fourteen states. Mr. Donaldson was for- 
merly superintendent of commercial accident and health 
agents for the Continental Casualty Company. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Reduces Automobile Collision Rates 


This company has reduced its automobile collision 
rates an average of 4% in New York state. The re- 
ductions apply to all classes of policyholders, with the 
exception of married males under 20 years of age and 
single men in that age group who drive under parental 
control. The company has also reduced its automobile 
comprehensive coverages rates in some sections of New 
York City. It is also extending its Young Driver Dis- 
count Plan to include collision coverages in New York. 
Under this plan male drivers under 25 years of age who 
have successfully completed approved high school driver 
training courses may receive premium reductions of 5 
to 15 per cent. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company 
New York, New York 


Reduced Accountants Liability Rates 
New Vice President 


This company has reduced its rates on accountants 
liability policies an average of 15% effective August 
15th, The revision applies to all states, except Louisiana 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, where approvals 
are still pending. 

Randolph E. Brown has been elected vice president in 
charge of agencies and production. He has been man- 
ager of the Brooklyn branch office since 1948, 
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AMERICA Fore Group 
New York, New York 


New Director 


Arthur K. Watson, president of IBM World Trade 
Corporation, has been elected a director of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Company of New York. Mr. Watson is also 
a director of the American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 


AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
New Accident Policies 


This company has introduced three new plans of 
world-wide accident insurance. Insureds have a choice 
of coverage for; (1) common carrier accidents, (2) 
conveyance accidents (which includes common carriers 
and any land, water or air conveyance) or (3) coverage 
around the world and around the clock for accidents 
which occur at home, at work or at play. All three pro- 
vide accidental death and dismemberment limits up to 
$100,000 and medical expense benefits (which are 
optional under the second and third plans) up to 
$10,000. Accidental death and dismemberment coverage 
up to $25,000 is available for aircraft pilots and crew 
members as supplemental coverage. 


AMERICAN HOME Assurance Company 
New York, New York 


Names Reinsurance Managers 


Agency Managers, Ltd., New York has been ap- 
pointed casualty reinsurance underwriters and managers 
for this company. It also represents The Northern As- 
surance Company, Ltd. and Citizens Casualty Company. 


AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Advanced 


Bert A. Jochen, formerly a vice president, has been 
elected executive vice president. 
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AMERICAN TITLE and Insurance Company 


Miami, Florida 
Acquires Reliable Fire 


This company has acquired 90% of the stock of The 
Reliable Fire Insurance Company, Dayton. The Re- 
liable will continue to operate out of Dayton with the 
same official staff and will become a member of the 
American Equity group of companies. It is planned to 
increase its capital and surplus to allow it to become a 
full multiple line company. The American Title held 
its offer for the remaining 10% of the Reliable stock 
open until August 31. 


ATLANTIC Companies 
New York, New York 


Appointed Vice President 


E. V. Silver, Jr., who has been assistant manager of 
the eastern marine department of the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company in charge of inland marine opera- 
tions, has been made a vice president of the Atlantic 
Mutual Companies. He will be in charge of the newly- 
created multiple lines department and will have general 
responsibility for all inland marine operations. 


*K 


CAROLINA CASUALTY Insurance Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Official Elections 


Andre Schwitter, Jr. has been elected secretary and 
treasurer, and George E. Gornto, first vice president of 
this company. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Insurance Company 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
TRANS-PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Merger Negotiations Terminated 


Negotiations looking toward the merger of the Cen- 
tral Standard Insurance Company and the Trans- 
Pacific Insurance Company have been terminated by 
mutual consent. United Dye & Chemical will retain its 
95% ownership of Central Standard and the activities 
of the insurance carrier will be confined to direct agency 
business. Its entire reinsurance assumed portfolio has 
been cancelled. R. A. Williams, formerly a vice presi- 
dent and secretary has been elected president succeeding 
N. H. Wendell, Jr., who returned to United Dye. V. E. 
Vail and L. W. Scherschligt are vice presidents, W. D. 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


‘ 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Satisfies 


Since 1884 
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RESPONSIBLE 
SERVICE 


CASUALTY, FIRE & INLAND MARINE AUDITS, on Compensation, Liability, Fleet, Products, 
and all reporting form Fire & Marine policies. 

INSPECTION & ENGINEERING service on all Casualty, Fire & Inland Marine lines. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE in the U. S., Canada and Puerto Rico. 


COSTS can be reduced through our method of pro rating traveling expense, and obtaining 
isolated cases at no increase in fee. 


SERVICE can be maintained in urban and rural areas by our complete coverage of the country. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


369 PINE STREET, SAN yeti 
AS WELL AS 22 OTHER OFFICES Srovioine NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


A-1815 momanct EXCHANGE, CHICAGO * 
IRBY BLOG.. DALLAS, TEXAS + 


Harwoop Bipc., 
SCARSDALE, N. RS 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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D BLDG., 





Bees is secretary-treasurer and G. R. Farmer, assistant 
secretary. The company will extend its casualty facilities 
to include plate glass, burglary and other miscellaneous 
lines and plans to enter the fire field in the future. 


CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Nolan, Chairman of the Board 


W. L. Nolan, United States manager of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation, Kansas City. Con- 
trol of the Central Surety was recently purchased by 
the North British group of companies. 


DELTA GROUP 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Employees Pass Agents Examination 


All employees of the four companies of this Group 
have passed the Louisiana state insurance agents ex- 
amination. In a drive to increase customer service, the 
companies inaugurated the program several months ago 
and offered raises to all employees who passed the ex- 
amination. David W. Thomas, president, states that 
this is just the beginning of a continuing study of the 
insurance business by the companies’ employees. 


DIXIE Auto Insurance Company, Inc 
Anniston, Alabama 


New Auto Carrier 


This company, located at 212 Commercial National 
Bank Building, was licensed July 11. It has an au- 
thorized capital of 400,000 shares of $1.00 par stock 
which it plans to sell at $2.50 per share thus producing 
capital of $400,000 and surplus of $600,000. The com- 
pany will write automobile liability and physical dam- 
age coverages at special rates on non-drinking drivers 
who have a good accident record. Officers of the new 
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company are: President, C. R. Bell, president of the 
Commercial National Bank, Anniston; vice president, 
R. B. Carpenter and secretary-treasurer, E. M. Mc- 
Kinney. Plans call for expansion throughout the south. 


FAIRVIEW Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Suspended 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Department has sus- 
pended this company from transacting further business. 
The department alleges that, as of July 13, 1955, the 
company had a financial deficit and that its assets were 
insufficient to pay claims. 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Premium Installment System 


The metropolitan New York regional office of these 
companies has joined with the County Trust Company, 
White Plains, New York in the development of a 
monthly premium installment system which will permit 
a policyholder to pay for all of his insurance, casualty, 
fire and life, with one monthly check to the bank. Under 
the plan a policyholder can finance all his insurance or, 


if he wishes, can elect to pay directly to the companies 
on certain coverages. 


Rate Changes 


The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has reduced its passenger car liability rates 
for all New Jersey adult policyholders from 6% to 16%. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has also revised its rating classification plan 
for trucks in New York state. The revised plan calls 
for thirty-one separate rate classes where previously 
only ten were used. Lower rates will go to farmers and 
others who use their trucks to haul their own goods on 
short trips. All other trucks will receive rate increases 
on comprehensive and collision coverages, while some 

(Continued on the next page} 
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trucks used for hire also will receive rate boosts on 
property damage and liability coverages. The total pre- 
mium income to the company is estimated to remain 
the same. 


The company announced a 16 to 33 per cent cut in 
collision, fire, theft, and comprehensive coverages on 
school buses in the following states: Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
West Virginia and South Carolina. 


Drive-in Claim Service 


The company also has inaugurated a drive-in claim 
office for automobile claims in Akron, Ohio. It is said 
to reduce the time necessary to settle a physical damage 
claim to twenty minutes. In operation, the car is driven 
into the station where it is inspected by a company en- 
gineer and a check immediately presented for the dam- 
ages. Repairs are then made at a garage of the claim- 
ant’s choice. The station has averaged fifteen claims a 
day since it was opened and because of the favorable 
reaction of claimants it is planned to open other drive- 
ins in major cities as soon as possible. Farm Bureau 
is not the only company to have developed such stations 
but the company feels that its service is unique in that 
it: (1) is open 9 hours a day, 5 days a week and 5 
hours on Saturday eliminating the need for appoint- 
ments ; (2) there is no ceiling on the amount of a claim 
which can be paid; (3) the unit is entirely indoors and 
so can be used in any weather and (4) the claimant can 
have his car repaired at the garage of his choice. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ve 


SECURITY } NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD T. MIRON, heen OEDON 5, ARAN re 
RA SSEP: TERSS 


FIREMEN'S Mutual Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New President 


Harlan T. Moses, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president. He succeeds Carl A. Moses 
who resigned because of ill health. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Increases Dividend Rate 


The annual cash dividend rate of this company has 
been increased from $1 to $1.20 per share. A quarterly 
dividend of $.30 has been declared payable September 
23 to stockholders of record September 9. 


GUARANTEE Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Sale Consummated 


The London Assurance has announced that the terms 
of its offer to the stockholders of this company have been 
fully met by the deposit of one hundred per cent of the 
capital stock at a purchase price of $1,810,000, The 
acquisition marks the entry of The London Group into 
the casualty and multiple line business in the United 
States. It is planned to continue the operations of the 
Guarantee from its Los Angeles home office under the 
present management of J. R. Deering, president and 
founder, as a member of The London Assurance Group. 


ICT Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Elected Executive Vice President 


James G. Cage has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent and will actively direct all phases of this company’s 
operations. His principal assistant will be C. O. Black- 
burn, a vice president recalled from the company’s 
Alabama office. 


INDEPENDENCE Mutual Insurance Company 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


Dissolved 


A Pennsylvania court has dissolved this company and 
directed Commissioner Francis R. Smith to liquidate 
the company. All policies were automatically cancelled 
as of August 5 and February 2, 1956 has been set as the 
last day for filing proof of claims. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Purchase Negotiations 


A special stockholders meeting was held August 26 in 
Jacksonville, Florida to consider the sale of a controll- 
ing interest in the company to unnamed prospective 
purchasers. On June 15th the company was ordered to 
cease doing business. 


LASALLE Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Acquired 


The American Atlas Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
has acquired 93% of the stock of this company. The 
company reports it plans to invest additional capital in 
the company and to reactivate its operations. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
THE MANHATTAN Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Meiss Retires 
The retirement of Walter Meiss, United States man- 
ager of The London Assurance and president of The 


Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company, has 


For September, 1955 


been announced effective September 30. He will be 
succeeded by Kenneth J. Bidwell, presently deputy U. S. 
manager of The London Assurance and executive vice 
president of The Manhattan Fire and Marine, 


MIDLAND EMPIRE Insurance Company, Inc. 


Atchison, Kansas 
Licensed 


This company, located at 604 Commercial Street, was 
licensed July 16, 1955 with capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $50,000, less nominal organization expenses. 
The company, which was sponsored by officers of the 
Commerce Acceptance Co., Inc., Atchison, will write 
automobile physical damage coverages. Underwriting 
will be conducted by the Midland Service Agency, Inc. 
It is licensed only in Kansas at the present time but 
plans call for expansion into Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Officers of the new: company are: chairman of the board, 
C. S. Turner; president, G. E. Wainscott; vice presi- 
dents, J. M. Dobbin, D. C. Hutchinson, and S. P. Davis ; 
secretary-treasurer, T. E. Schmitt and assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. E. Heck, 


NORTH AMERICA Assurance Society 
Richmond, Virginia 
Elected President 

Vice president J. Franklyn Dew has been elected 
president of this company, succeeding Robert U. Woods, 


who was elected chairman of the board. 
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THE NORTHERN Assurance Company, Ltd. 
AMERICAN MARINE AND GENERAL 
Insurance Company, New York, New York 


Move Home Office 


The home office of the United States branch of The 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. and of the Ameri- 
can Marine and General Insurance Company has been 
moved to 150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN Mutual Group 
Seattle, Washington 


Executive Changes 


Kenneth Hawkes, vice president of the Northwest 
Casualty Company has been elected vice president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association and named 
claims manager for both companies. G. H. Thompson, 
vice president of the Northwestern Mutual Fire has 
been placed in charge of inland marine claims and H. O. 
McPherson, assistant western division manager, has 
been elected assistant vice president of both companies. 


OLD REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Capital Increase 
New Executive Vice President 


This company (formerly Coal Operators Casualty 
Company) is increasing its outstanding shares from 
100,000 to 200,000, par value $5, with the new stock 
issued to net the company about $20 per share. This 
will increase capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and 
add some $1,500,000 to surplus. Subscription rights ex- 
pired August 8. Waivers were obtained from holders of 
68,000 outstanding shares which permitted a public 
offering by The First Boston Corporation at $21 per 


share which was oversubscribed. Stock control of the 
company was acquired in April of this year at $20 per 
share by the Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago and individuals identified with that 
company, the largest carrier engaged exclusively in writ- 
ing life, accident and health insurance under consumer 
credit arrangements. Officers of the life company have 
been elected officers of the fire and casualty company. 
The additional funds for the fire and casualty company 
will permit diversification of its business into other lines 
presently controlled by the sales force of the life com- 
pany plus a volume of accident and health business now 
being ceded by the life company to another carrier, 
George J. Boden has been appointed executive vice 
president of the Old Republic Group, Inc. Mr. Boden 
was manager of Chubb & Son’s bank automobile finance 
division since 1945, and prior to that, was engaged in 
both the automotive and appliance finance business. 


PIONEER Mutual Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Berman, President 


George A. Berman has been elected president suc- 
ceeding Harry P. Abromson, who has retired. 


ROCHDALE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Reinsurance Company 


This new reinsurance carrier, with head offices in 
New York City, has been formed with capital of $375,- 
000 and surplus of like amount. The company will be 
managed by Booth, Potter, Seal and Company, Public 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. and will confine its 
operations to fire and allied lines. Officers of the new 
company are: President, Henry D. Booth, Jr.; vice 
president and secretary, John L. Baringer ; and treasurer 
and assistant secretary, Samuel Carliles. 
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started an insurance agency 29 years 
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A “POLICY” 





That Never Changes! 





WESTERN INSURANCE POLICIES are subject to constant 
change, meeting the condition of the times and providing 
better protection, always at the best possible rate. 


But there is a Western policy, just as important, that never 
changes. For fory-five years we have made one of our 
primary policies that of friendly helpfulness to our agents... 
and service second to none. 


This is our unchanging “Policy” for agents! 


Operating In 37 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 


THE WESTERN compaNnltes 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








THE SEA Insurance Company, Ltd. 
New York, New York 


Six Months’ Auto Plan 


This company’s plan for the issuance of private pas- 
senger automobile insurance on a six months’ basis is 
now available in New York State, excluding the five 
boroughs of New York City. This brings to a total of 
eight the number of states where the plan is available 
and it is expected that it will be offered in other states 
in the near future. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT Insurance 


Companies, New Haven, Connecticut 
Life Company Subsidiary Launched 


Organization of the Security-Connecticut Life Insur- 
ance Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Secur- 
ity Insurance Company of New Haven, has been com- 
pleted. The new company, with a paid up capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000, will issue all forms of non-partici- 
pating ordinary life policies, starting in Connecticut and 
expanding to most other states as rapidly as possible. 
Officers of the new company are: President, Peter J. 
Berry; executive vice president, G. Albert Lawton; 
vice president, treasurer and secretary, Calvin N. Shep- 


For September, 1955 


herd; controller, George R. Ladner and secretary, 
Louis A. Strong, all of whom, with the exception of Mr. 
Lawton, hold similar positions with the Security-Con- 
necticut companies. 


Official Changes 


Bernard J. Daenzer, secretary and Ralph G. Tanger, 
assistant secretary have been promoted to vice presi- 
dents of the companies in the group. Assistant secre- 
taries, Martin F. Bardorf, David T. Condon, Raymond 
A. Gildea and Marion H. McCown, have been advanced 
to secretaries. Donald M. Witmeyer, Neal F. Holm- 
gren and Kenneth J. Rowley have been appointed secre- 
tary, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary, respectively. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE 


Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Rating Plans Extended 


The four classification rating plan for automobile lia- 
bility policies and the three levels of rates for compre- 
hensive and collision coverages introduced by this com- 
pany have been extended to additional territories. The 
plans became effective August Ist in Mississippi, Au- 
gust 15th in Wisconsin, August 29th in Minnesota and 
September 1 in Idaho. 
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NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


242 TRUMBULL ST. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
e 


Over fifty years of experienced 
service to direct writing Companies 


in the exclusive practice of Treaty 
Reinsurance. 





SUN OF LONDON Group 
London, England 


Domestic Subsidiaries Merge 


As of July 1, 1955, the Patriotic Insurance Com- 
pany of America and the Sun Underwriters Insurance 
Company of New York merged into the Sun Indem- 
nity Company of New York, which changed its name 
to the Sun Insurance Company of New York. The 
capital of the new company is $2,000,000 and it has 
assets of $20,000,000 and a policyholders’ surplus ex- 
ceeding $8,500,000. It will maintain the existing serv- 
ices of all companies while offering its agents multiple 
line facilities. The new company is headed by P. J. 
Priore, as chairman and William M. Kearns as presi- 
dent. The United States branch of the parent company, 
Sun Insurance Office Limited, has operated strictly as 
a fire company organization but it is now licensed to 
offer multiple line facilities. 


TRAVELERS GROUP 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Appointments 


John P. Frazier, Jr. has been named comptroller of 
the four Travelers Insurance Companies and Seymour 
E. Smith appointed vice president and actuary of the 
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Travelers Insurance Company. Mr. Frazier succeeds 
H. Randall Pease and Mr. Smith succeeds Thomas F. 
Tarbell, both of whom have retired. 


UNITED STATES FIRE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Increased Dividend Rate 


This company, which declared a 100% stock divi- 
dend on July 12, declared a $.25 quarterly cash dividend 
on the new stock, payable August 1 to stockholders of 
record July 21. This compares with a $.45 quarterly 
dividend previously paid on the old stock. 


WESTERN Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Retires 


The Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, has assumed all assets and liabilities, in- 
cluding policy obligations, of this company as of July 
31, 1955, except policy obligations assumed by Barry 
and Eaton Mutual Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
Michigan, covering Western’s liabilities for contracts 
issued in Michigan. 
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Fire and Casualty Business 


Totals of the business; aggregates for 
insurance company groups; growth of 
premium production volume; trends of 
underwriting results and imvestment 
earnings; specifically—market movements 
of insurance stocks (10 year history); 
stock company resources (40 years); stock 
assets and liabilities (40 years); stock 


Stock Companies 


Breakdown of stock company underwrit- 
ing expenses paid; grand totals of stock, 
fire and casualty company assets, liabili- 
ties, premium distribution, underwriting 
exhibits, investment exhibits and capital 
and surplus exhibits; aggregate figures 
separately for multiple line, fire, casu- 
alty, marine, automobile, accident and 


Mutual Companies 


Breakdown of mutual company expenses 
paid; grand totals of mutual fire and 
casualty company assets, liabilities, pre- 
mium distribution, underwriting exhibits, 
investment exhibits, and capital and sur- 
plus exhibits; aggregate figures sepa- 
rately for agency multiple line, direct 
writing multiple line, multiple line, 
agency fire, direct writing fire, fire, 


and Reciprocals 


Assets, liabilities, premium distribution, 
underwriting exhibits, investment ex- 


capital and surplus (40 years); stock op- 
erating results (40 years); stock under- 
writing and investment results (30 years); 
stock investment income and underwrit- 
ing results (30 years); stock premiums 
written by lines (30 years); stock pre- 
miums written (30 years); stock under- 
writing by lines; stock loss and expense 
ratio (30 years). 


health, farm bureau sponsored, and fire 
and casualty reinsurance companies, sub- 
divided according to plan of operation 
(standard rate, rate deviating, participat- 
ing, participating and deviating, foreign 
owned, or U. 8. branches); by line ex- 
perience for each company. 


agency casualty, direct writing casualty, 
casualty, automobile, accident and health, 
farm bureau specialty, factory and per- 
petual companies, subdivided according 
to plan of operation (standard rate, de- 
viated rate, deviated rate and dividend); 
by line underwriting experience for each 
company. 


hibits, and capital and surplus exhibits. 


Ch agregates and CHuerages 


TO: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Please send me 


$10.00 each. 


City 


$10.00 per copy 


copies of BEST'S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES (1955 edition) 











LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Mutual Company Aggregates 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines 

Reciprocal Underwriting by Lines ‘ 
Semi-Annual Experience—Stock Companies : 
Stock Company Groups 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Operating Results 

Stock Underwriting by Lines 5 
Underwriting by Leading Classes ............sceeeeecseeee «--May 15 


Sept. 11 
Sept. 42 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Bank Holdup Losses—A. W. Jackson 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Roiler Insurance Todav—Walter R. White, Jr. 
Broker Relationship, The—Darid H. Winton 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Eye Safety—W. EF. Gruber 
jreater Protection for Employees—Richard N. 
Highway Hypnosis 
Industrial Wearing Toss—-W. 
Loss Control (monthly) 
Fire Protection Design—Mathew M. Rraidech 
Ocean Marine Coverages—W. Irving Plitt 
Risk Management—Mark R. Greene, Ph.D. ‘ ° 
Vitamins We See By—Better Vision Suatitwte...:.<.0scaxceces May py 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Adjuster in Transition, The—John D. C. Roane 
Claim Consciousness—/. Hickey Nable and 

Dr. Mareus Grantham Bent. 25 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) . 57 
Kansax City Floods, The—Clarence R. Conklin 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Loss Logie (monthly) s . 25 
Not A Shot In The Dark—B. E. Kuwechle ............ eeeeees-dune 51 
State Legis'ation, Preserving—Wade 0. Martin, Jr. ......- Sept. 29 
Undercover Investigation—Charles k. Umland ....Apr. 81 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accent on Education—John W. Nelson ..........0eseee ++e--June 29 
Accident & Health Developments (monthly) ept. 
Adequacy of Workmen’s Compensation, The—William Zucker ‘July 25 
Automobile Insurance Marketing—Frank Lang 
Communication—/rving J. Maurer 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy—H. F. Perlet 
Expense Problems—(larence H. Tookey ° 
Field and Home Office Underwriting—FEmerson Davia ..... 
Financial Responsibility Laws—Richard C. Wagner 
Getting Back to Fundamentals—J. Rk. Deering 
(ireat Opportunities. -Eilix I, Carson 
Tle Is Your Neighbor—A. Bruce Bielaski 
International Bonding Facilities—H. Marshall Frost A 
Look at the Record, A —Joseph IT. Navarre ....cccceccceeees July 
Major Medical, The Future of—j. M. Wilson Apr. 111 
New Look in Workmen's Compensation, 

FP. Leuschner June 18 


Promise for the Future, The—James F. Crafts Aug. 20 
Replacement Cost Insurance— 

John Douglas Long, C.P.C.U., C.L.0. June 55 
Tomorrow's Management—Guy Fergason Ss 7 
Town Inspection, The Jay W. Stevens, Jr. 
Trends and Opportunities—J. Henry Smith 
Unfair Accounting Methods—AlLert Ruraer 
Uses of Property Appraisals—Lowvis F. Koring, Jr. -+se eee UME 145 
Workmen's Compensation Report—H. F. Richardson ........Apr. 18 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason 
Booklets (monthly) 
Electronics—A. C. Vanselow Sept 
Executive Compensation—John O. Tomb and Arch Patton Mm 


(monthly) 


Good Manners 

Tlomeowners’ Policy Statistics—L. 

How to Control Office Work—Gury Fergason . 
How to Improve Employee Communications— 


Guy Fergason..May 
How to Tmprove Emplovee Relations—Guy Feraason July 
How to Improve Expense Control—Guy Ferqason 

Tlaw to Improve the Office Arrangement—Cuy Fergason 

How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Ferqason 


Linbilit, Toss Reserves—PF_ FI 
Management Controls—Dick 
Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer 
Mobiliging Peeard Storoeo— Herhert Rernatein 
Modern A'tds to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Seating Requirements—Lyne 8. Metcalfe 


Schroeder 
Carlson 
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Standardization—W. R. Sea 
Terminal-Digit Filing—W fetes Shaughnessy ia 
Use of Manuals—Art Court 


ney Al 
What You Should Kaow About Paper—Alven 8. Ghertner . June 89 


SALES & EDUCATION 


American Agency System, The—John C. Weghorn .-July 21 
Automobile Insurance—William B, Rearden ............. «++-May 25 
Blueprint for Protit—Oxcar Beling 
Business Builders—M, H, Blackburn (monthly) 
Business Life Insurance—Zrnest D. Haseltine ........... She 
Change or Progress-- George V. Whitford, C.P.C.U. 
aeons Policies—John F. Neville 
“P.C.U) Questions and Answers—A merican Institute 
Part 1 Principles and Practices 
Part If——Prineiples and Dractices 
Part 11l—General Education 
Future of Your Agency, The—W. Stephen Chandler 
tle Knew His Cottons—Guy D. Doud 
Tow an M.1E.T. Sells Retirement Insurance ............ 
Is the Sun in Your Eyes?—W. J. I/ynes 
Jared Also Ran—Glenn Stewart 
New Era, A-—-Richard FE. Farrer 
Pleasant Voice, A—Roy RF. +.--Jduly 87 
Quiz of the Month 
SE SE Dace VEs dcadbencesctvcucseeesesaey Apr. 103, May = 
Ocean Marine . J 
Multi Level Selling—//arry M. Francis 
Partnership Sale, The—Frnest F. Intlehouse 
Viugvers (an Be Salesmakers Donald A. Laird, PhD.S. 
Potential Unlimited—Jioward Hotz 
Prolong Your Agency's Life—Charles W. Tye .. 
Put a Smile on the Policy—F. Gerard Mueller 
Sales Contests—Lune S. Metcalfe 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Selling Parade, The—Charlea R. Poth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
The Smatl Town \geney- Tom Rartlett 
Where There's Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Would You Mave An Answer ?—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. 
You Can't Always Tell—M. B. Massol 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Tnsurance Stock Quotations 
Motor Veh'cle Deaths 
New Publications 
Obituar'es 

Penorts on Companies 
They Said 


RATE CHANGES 


Antomobtte 
Calif... Colo... Conn., Del, D. of C., N. Mex., Ore., Pa., Vt., 
Wash., Wyo. pdeetiaaseetbues eves piaube seed en ehu 5 e Aeks a e 42 
WORM... civcnccespcentcedecvecdisaboces anveude ge tcoee sactiay 400 
POPAN = docx ccce ch Vacbunneasobe ns daendaeh eas sebaewneahan May 131 
Calif... Col.. Ftn.. Tnd.. Kans.. Md., Minn., on ta 
Wath. Ute, Prevertn WP ac os vs cones sdnsnss cabhicseotancl - uly 42 
Ariz., Tdaho, Kan.. Me.. Md.. "Mont. Neh.. Nev.. N. TT. 
Okla. R. T.. Utah. Wis., Kan., Neb.. Ohio, Tia Sar jennt 48 
Ala., Ind... Mass., Mich... Minn.. Mo., N. Carolina, Ohio, 
8. Carolina 
Tnd., Mich., Minn., 
Construction Contract Bonds 
Fire 
Washington June 1% 
Maine ° J 
Okla... ash. 18 
Washington 
Clase 
14 States and Puerta Rico 
Tiabilitv other than Anto 
AN] states excent Texas plus D. of C. 
Alnaka and Puerto Rleo .....ccccccccccscvbesteccvescanee May 121 
Countrywide PE ey eG 
La., New Jersey, New York, Texas, Hawaii Sept. 12 
Multiple Peril 
Rhode Island ... 
Connecticut 
Workmen's Compensation 
Wise. 
New Jersey 
New Jersey, — York 
Minn., Pa. 
Florida, Teansyivania, North Carolina 


svvstescsssawcne? 104 
eoeedUin® 104 


JWedees ..-Jdune 104 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1955) 


All American Casualty Co., Chica a 
(Executive Vice President) 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Kate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 
June 147 


u 

(Broader Auto Medical Payments) 

duly 123 

{Hearing Completed) ............duly 123 

Vashington geeks +++ -Aug. 115 
York Decision) ~ ug. 115 
(Keduces Auto Kates) Sept. 135 

America Fore Group, New York, N. on 
(New Director) 135 

American Automobile Ins. Co., St. tam 
(To Write me mg Coverages) . -Aug. 115 

American Casuaity Co., Reading 
(New Accident Policies) 

American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 

Orlando 
(Additional Financing) .........Junme 147 
(Elected Vice President) 2 
Americun Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) ........+-.+.see0----0ume 149 
American Ilome Assurance Co., 
New York, 
(New Director) ooseeeeesdume 147 
(Names Keinsurance Managers) Sept. 135 

American Insurance Co., 

(Elections) ..... ° 
(Advanced) Sept. 135 

American Insurance Exchange, Omaha 
(To Be Reinsured) ... ----duly 123 

American Mfgers. Mutual ins. .» Chicago 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 115 

American Marine and General Insurance 

Company, U. 8. Branch Domesticated 
(New Vice President) 
(Moves .Ilome Office) 

American Motorists Insurance Co., “Chicago 
(Dividends Increased July 123 
(Capital Increase) 

American Surety Co., New York, N. 
(Reduced Accountants Liability 

Rates) 
(New Vice President) Sept. 135 

380 Title and Insurance Co., 


mi 
(hequlees Reliable Fire) pt. 136 
Associated General Fire Company, Detratt 
(New Director) yl 
Associated a Exchanges, 
Port Cheste 
(Working Arrangement Coeneree 


July 123 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 
(Appointed Vice President) Sept. 136 


Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Basle, 
Switzerland 
(Acquires Control) . -June 147 

Broad Mutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Carrier Chartered y 123 

Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Financing) Aug. 116 

Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) 

ee Insurance Co., 

(New Company) July 123 

Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 

Indianapolis 
(New President Elected) ........Aug. 116 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., 
Burlington 
(Official ‘Rleetions) se 
Central Standard Insurance Co., 
Sioux Falls 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
Sept. 136 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City 
(Purchase Offer) ...............June 148 
(Purchase Consummated) ........July 124 
(Nolan Chairman of the Board) Sept. 137 

Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) 

Coal Operators Casualty Co., * Greensburg 
(Stock Purchased) ...... -May 1 
(New Officers) SS dks bb as been CONE AOR 

Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(New Vice President) ...........May 139 

Continental Casualty Co., Chica oom 

o Write sub-standard A & H) .June 148 

Crafieman Insurance Co., Boston 

(100% Stock Dividend) ..........Aug. 116 


Sept. 136 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Co., 
— 
oo WOTOR)  caciiccndscccicccccs SURO 1 
Delta Uireue. Baton Rouge 
a Pass Agent’s Examina- 
tie pt. 137 
Dixntttity income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) ..July 124 
Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Ine., Anniston 
(New Auto Carrier) ............Sept. 137 


For September, 1955 


Employers’ Group, Boston 
(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 
June 148 
Fairview Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Harrisburg 
(Suspended) Sept. 137 
Farm Bureau Insurance’ Cos., Columbus 
fpepartment nye Insurance) 
(Policy Filings Approved) 
(Opposition te Merchandising Bian)” 


(New Policy Format) ..........dune 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement) 
une 
(Premium Installment System) | ny 
Sep 


ne 


(Rate Changes) 
(Drive-In Claim Service) Se ept. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 
(Package Policies) uly 124 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of i ‘land, 
Baltimore 
(Increased Dividend) July 124 
Fireman's a be oor San Francinco 
(New Direct A 
pb a Liabii Facilities) goees 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) 
(Trip mn dha Policy) 
Firemen's Mutual Insurance Co., 
Providence 
(New President) ... 
Freeport Insurance Co., Freeport 
(Purchases American Insurance aaonee) 
uly 


General Fire and Casualty Co., 
New York, N. Y, 
(New Directors) ance 
General Guaranty Insurance Co. be 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) . July 124 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, Glens Falls 
(New Policy) Aug. 116 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, 
(Increases Dividend Rate) 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Western Mutual Fire) 
Sept. 142 
New York 


June 149 


Sept. 138 


Great American Group, 

(Executive Changes 
Great Northern Insurance Co., Minneapolis 

(Vote Copier Increase) June 149 
aks bing ot th Insurance Inc., 

New 

(Prepaid Doctor Bills) anbedsseks June 149 
Guarantee Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

(Sale Consummated) Sept. 138 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 

Columbia 

(Placed in pa oma 

Gulf Gro 


(Enter Casualty Field) 


May 140 


Hanover Group, New York. N. ¥ 
(To Enter Casualty Field) 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) 
Hartford Group, Tlartford 
(New gy tor) .. July 125 
(Auto D. & D, Coverage) Aug. 117 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 117 
Home Group, New York 
CHRROURIOUIED 566 nb 05 cans caccvcecce May 140 


July 125 


June 149 


I C T Insurance Company, The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casuaity) 
June 150 
(Florida Business Reinsured) -Aug. 118 
(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Sept. 138 

Mey Mutual Insurance Co., 
amp 
(Dissolved) : Sept. 138 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) June 150 
(New President) g. 117 
Insurance Co. of the South, Jacksonvi'le 
(Purchase Negotiations) Sept. 139 
International Service Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth 
(Capital Increase) Aug. 117 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mason City 
(Advancements)  .....ee---sse0e- June 150 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New nes = Y. 
(Moves Home Office) . 117 


LaSalle Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Stock Acquired) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(New Crime Policy) . 
(New Director) 

London Assurance, The, London 
(Ruys Guarantee of L. A.) 
(Stock Issue) 


London Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
(Meiss Lletires) . Sept. 139 
(Purchases Guarantee rmmemeae’ * a 


Sep 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., London, England 
(U. S. Branch Domesticated) .... 115 
London Assurance Group, London, pexiand 
(Official Changes) une 150 
Lumber , Mutual Casualty insurance Co. of 
N. New York 
(Changes WOUEG)  vccccccccecedsecdy 38 
Manhattan Fire & ye Insurance 
Co., New York, N. 
(Meiss Retires) Sept. 139 
Marathon. Insurance Company, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) -Aug. 118 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 
(New Director) 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co., Dalias 
(To Write Fire Coverages geo) 
Midland Empire Insurance Co. 
Atchison 
(Licensed) Sept. 13 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(Title Changed) July 125 
Mill Owners Mutuai Insurance Co., 
Des eee 
(New Tit July 125 
Mutual Benet t Heaith & Accident ‘Assn. ~ 
Oma 
(New Director) Fra phan bike Ate s Aug. 118 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive  ercaesaape aihives 
(New Directo 
New York Sotea! Casualty “Insurance “Co., 
New York 
(New Name) . -July 125 
North America Assurance Society, 
Richmond 
(Elected President) 
North British Group 
(Buys Central ey and Insur- 
ance) . 
Northern Assurance “Co., “The Ltd., 
New York 
(Moves Home Office) Se 
Northwestern Mutual Group, Seattle 
(Executive Changes) Sept. 140 


Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
Canualty) ..cccccccescsccescess --.-May 139 
Old mapantte Insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Capital Increase) pt. 
(New Executive Vice President) Sept. 140 
Olympic Insurance Company, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 


Pacifie Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividend) . 
(Auto Disability and Death Benefits) 
July 125 
seadesee ----July 125 


Sept. 139 


(Inereases Dividend) 
(New Vice President 

Pacifie National Fire Insurance Co., 

San Francisco 
(New Vice President) ........ ..-May 141 

Famous Fire. Insurance Co., 

New York, N. Y. 
(Promotion) .-June 150 
(New Director) 

Peerless Casualty pomgeny. epee N. H. 
(New President) ..........++-++-Apr. 155 
(Official Chamges) ......e.seeees Sens 151 

Peerless Casualty ompany, Keene 
(New Policy) 

Pioneer Mutual Insurance Co., eaten 
(Berman Vresident) ......... -»- Sept. 140 

Presidential Insurance Company, Jackson- 


ville 
(Reinsurers Florida Business of ICT) 
Aug. 118 


Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 


(Merger Plans Announced) ......July 126 
Reliable Fire Insurance Co., Dayton 
(Purchased by American Title and 
Insurance) 
Resolute Insurance. Co.. Hartford 
(New President) e 
Rochdale Insurance Co., 
(New Reinsurance Co.) 


Sea Insurance Co. Ltd, ma York 
(Six Months Auto Policy) 
(Six Months’ Auto Plan) 
Security Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, New Haven 
(Life Company Subsidiary Launched) 


Sept. 141 
(Official Changes) 
Security Insurance Company of New 
New Haven 
(Increased Capital) 


laven, 
Cvececese -..-Aug. 119 


145 





Southern National Insurance Co., Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) June 151 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Extends Operations) .Aug. 119 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Director) fay 141 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) July 126 
(Rating Plans Extended) Aug. 119 
(Rating Plans Extended) .......5 Sept. 141 (New 
Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Receives Certificate of 
ND ibis bhbhs ccc rabbse cave May 141 
Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Co., 
Southold 
(Working Arrangement batman ~ 
July 123 


England 
(Domestic 


Transamerica Group, 


(Appointments) 
Travele 


(Proposed Stock D 


Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y 
All American Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Lil. ... 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. Louis, Mo. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Equity Insurance Group, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. ... 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, } 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Tex: 
American Home Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. 
American Reinsurance Group, N : , 
American Surety Company, New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 
Atwell, Vogel & ne Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Pittsfield, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 
Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Carr Organization, The, Milwaukee, 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, T 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 
Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, 
Cofer and Walters, Norfolk, Va. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, New \ ork, 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Il. .. 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
C-0-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 
Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, s. Cc 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Day & Co., Earle W - % motersbarg, 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Direct Service Corp., New York, N. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass. 
Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus, 
Federal Insurance Co., New York, ! 
Fire Association Insurance Group, P hiladetphia, Pa. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
First * ~ — Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Foster & S$ J. E., Fort Worth, Tex 
Froggatt & *Co., Inc., Joseph, New Y 
General America Cos., Seattle, Wash. 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San France isco, Calif. 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada .. 
Hawkeye- Security Insurance (o., Des Moines, Iowa 
Hearthside Industries, New York. N. 
Hill-Hillman & Co., San Bernardino, 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, Il. 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., C hicago, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. (o., 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Huntington, W. Va. . 70 
Ins. Co. of North America. Philadelphia, Pa. ........5-—Back Cover 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 139 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas C ity, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Loyalty Group, "Newark, N. J 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Group. 
Mac Gibeny-Grupe, Inc., Chicago, Tl 


Mis ami, Fla. 


Mass, 


Conn, 
Wis. 
Kansas City, } 


Texas” 


tT yubuque, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


.... Inside Front Cov er 


Fort Worth, 
Canada 


Texas .. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘Chie: ago, Til. 
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Sun of London Group, London, 
Subsidiaries Merge) 


San Francisco 
(Executive Appo ntment ) 
Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., 

(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 


Transportation Ins. Co., Chicago 
Vice President 
Travelers Group, Hartford 


ers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Proposed Stock Changes) 


United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Dividend) 
(Increased Dividend Rate) 


Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Columbus 
(Retires) Sept. 142 
Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Rost 
(Executive Changes) vo shay oo 
Western Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle 
ae Plans Announced) ly 126 
Worth Insurance Company Fort’ 7 ie 
(New Company Chartered) . 119 


Sept. 142 


coeeee duly 126 
Phoenix 


Sept. 136 


(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 
(To Enter Fire Field) escoses ume 151 
(Policy Filings Approved) eveee ‘June 151 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Na ame) .July 
Zurich Insurance Co., ‘Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Title) .... cecescessduly 126 


Sept. 142 
beavene July 126 


» New York 
July 126 
Sept. 142 


Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 

MORO Wer, Te. PWN WAR, 6 bcersds oc tnte cha ceseene omtes 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Marsh & Se: aera Ine., Chica; zo, Til. 
Marshall & Co., A. Newark, J. 
Maryland Casualty ww. Baltimore, Md, 
Melling & Bevingtons, ‘Lta., Montreal, 
Millers National Insurance ‘e , Chicago, Til. 

Mines Press, The, New York, N. Y. ...........+++- ave ewéneeene 
Moyer Agency, Inc., R, Kirk, New’ Orleans, La. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n., Omaha, Neb. 
National Auto Dealers Used Car Guide Co., Washington, D. C. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National of Hartford Group, Tee Sree Conn. 

National Union Insurance Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nationwide Mutual Tncerance. €o., Columbus, Ohio 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 

North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, Il). 
Northeastern Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Northern Assurance Co., Lid., New York, N. Y. .. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 

Oficinas de Ultramar, 8. A., Havana, Cuba 

Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Ohio Farmers Companiés, slewweg | Ohio 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, 
Pan American Fire & Casualty Ins. Co., Houston, 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y. 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 

Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Preferred age? ay Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Pyrene ge BS Newark, N: J. 

Recordak, acorperated, New York, N. 

Recording & Statistical Corp., New York. ie 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Til. 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Ine., San Francisco, Calif. 
Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.), N. Y., N. Y. 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Security National Insurance Co,, Dallas, Texas 138 
Seibels, Bruce & Columbia, S. C. ...Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Sheridan & Co., Chicago, Tl. 63 
Smith-Corona, ‘en ‘Syracuse, N. 

Southern Insurors, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Southwest General Agents, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Southwestern Fire ‘ Casualty Co., Dallas, Texas 

Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 

Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Il. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, » 

Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 
Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Ine., Montreal, 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8. Chicago, Ml. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas .... 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 

Ultramar Inter-America Corp., New York, N. Y. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty c 20.5 Baltimore, Md. 

U. 8. Yaderwriters, Inc., Miami, ‘ 

Unity Fire & General Insurance Co. "New York, N. Y. ........ 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vale Technical Institute, Blairsville, Pa. 

Western Insurance Companies, Fort Scott, Kansas 

Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Weston Co. 


Canada . 


Calif. 
Texas 


Can. 


Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Willcox & Co., rare, Albert, New York, N 

Wilson Co., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, FB ‘and Linder, New York, 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N i 2 : 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. ........ 26-120 
Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 
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0A MERICAN 


REINSURANCE Grou 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
w 
Reinsurance Exclusively 
Casually Fidelity Surely 
Fire Marine 
Mhied Lines 


* 
COMPLETE oA MERICAN PROTECTION 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 





















































The buyer has wide choice—in automo- 
biles, shoes, fountain pens, TV sets. The 
same buyer is looking at insurance harder 
—for broader protection, greater service, 
bigger value. Once the agent needed a 
policy, now he needs a combination of 
values. North America provides the com- 
bination you can sell—Coverage that’s 


flexible; Strength that’s dependable; 





Claim handling that’s prompt; Service 





in many ways. Many values, one supplier 








-—NorTH AMERICA, 


Insurance Company of North America 


NC IRTH AMERICA CC IMPANI ES Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





Protect what you have © 





